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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Sons, Sy Peart S. Buck, Day. 

Joseruus, 6y Lion FEUCHTWANGER, ?r. by Witta 
and Evwin Muir, Viking Press. 

FLOWERING WILDERNESS, 6y JoHN GaLsworTHy, 
Scribner. 

Peter Asuvey, 4y Dusos—E Heyrwarp, Farrar & 
Rinehart. 

INvITATION TO THE Wattz, 4y Rosamunp LExH- 
MANN, Holt. é 

Tue Narrow Corner, 4y SomeRsET Maucuam, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Pasrures oF Heaven, 4y JouHN STEINBECK, 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 

THz PascareLtta Famity, dy Franz WeErRFEL, 
Viking Press. 

Tue Gops Arrive, Sy Epirh Wuarton, A pp/e- 
ton. 


HE word “sequel” applied to a novel 

usually arouses an unfriendly state of 
mind—suspicion of a tailing-off process. In 
this unfavorable sense Sons is not a sequel to 
The Good Earth. As Mrs. Buck has imagined 
them, the lives of the three sons of old Wang 
Lung, hero of the earlier book, supplied am- 
ple material for another robust story. The new 
volume has the dramatic and picturesque sweep 
of its predecessor with greater variety of in- 
cident. If Sons lacks something of the uni- 
versal appeal made by T’he Good Earth, the 
fault is in the reader’s natural approach to the 
main theme rather than in the author’s skill. 
The career of Wang the Tiger, who became 
a great war lord, is not so popular an archetype 
of the individual’s struggle for a place in the 
sun as was that of his father, who won his 
victory bare-handed. Some of Mrs. Buck’s 
Chinese critics have objected that her canvases 
are incomplete and leave out of account the 
more radical, or “progressive,” elements in 
Chinese society. This is not a serious charge 
agaiist a novelist, who has a right to choose 
his own ground. As an artist, he has only to 
make good the reason for his choice, to show 
that it has some strategic value, and then to 
make full use of it. Such a charge might be 
brought with more force against the other 
novels in this group with the possible exception 
of Josephus. Mrs. Buck’s social material is 
significant, for, unfortunately, the trace of 


Wang the Tiger is writt: 

modern China. A more 

the point of view of nove! 

ure to admit the reader fy 

dence of her major charac: 

book as before the graphi 

affairs of men; their secrets 

that does not happen in the ; 
Murasaki, or, to mention another §, ~ j 
literature of the East, in Doughty’ n 
Deserta. 


OSEPHUS is another panoramic 

with even more diversified scenes all 
acters. As in Power, Feuchtwanger dr 
tizes the rise of an able Jew against a \j 
weight of circumstance, in this case 
spectacular background of the losing gry 
of nationalist Jerusalem against jmp 
Rome. It is a tale of sound and fury, exy 
dinarily vivid in parts, in qther parts ¢ 
with complexities—signifying what? |) 
sum total, evidently, the supremacy of the 
itual force over the political. But it is dif 
to do all the intermediate sums necessary ty 
this answer. Josephus’s account with the w 
was more complicated than Jew Siiss’s. Ref 
ence to the Britannica shows that in the 
outline Feuchtwanger has followed the g 
erally accepted biographical tradition, giy 
this citizen of the world, who seemed t 
Jews of his time a traitor and to the Rom 
an opportunist, all possible benefit of the de 
Clearly, the author has succeeded better 
dramatizing than in rationalizing one of 
most enigmatic and checkered careers in| 
tory. 


N 1444 Nicolo de Conti, a Venetiana 

chant of noble family, returned ft 
twenty-five years in the East. In the cours 
his wanderings, which took him from Ar 
to Sumatra, he had been forcibly converted 
Mohammedanism. As a penance for this| 
the Pope had him relate the true story off 
adventures to a secretary, who took it da 
It was a good story, which brought him! 
fame almost as great as Marco Polo's, 
there the matter ended to everybody's s 


. (continued on page xx11) 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


faction. From Mr. Galsworthy’s account in 
Flowering Wilderness of a parallel mischance 
to a young Englishman, it appears that affairs 
of this sort are not so easily or so happily set- 
tled in our irreligious age. Though he wrote 
a book about his adoption of Mohammedan- 
ism to save his life, a long poem, which at least 
sold well, Dinny Cherrell’s lover was cold- 
shouldered by London society and on one occa- 
sion even had to defend himself in a fight with 
an irate clubman who shared the general view 
that he had let England down; and despite 
Dinny’s loyalty and strong family support from 
the Cherrells and the Monts, the young man 
gave up the struggle and fled the country under 
a cloud, leaving his charming lady desolate. 
The Cherrells, who were introduced in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s previous novel Maid in Waiting, 
do not grow upon this reader with further ac- 
quaintance. The liveliest scenes of the new 
book take place at the Monts, with Lady Mont 
speeding up the conversation in her elliptical 
fashion and old Mont and young Michael and 
Mrs. Michael (Fleur Forsyte) and their likely 
children drifting in and out. I should rather 
hear less of the Cherrells and more of the 
Monts in the next volume. 


AN aristocratic young Carolinian with lit- 
erary ambitions, an irresistible but not 
incorrigible coquette, breathless horse races, 
great houses with tiers of piazzas looking 
rather like excursion steamers ashore in deep 
luxuriant gardens, the harbor with its coming 
and going of sails and its low-lying islands, 
rice plantations with their contented slaves, 
leisurely dinners over vintage madeira, balls, 
mass meetings, uniforms, the Palmetto Flag, 
duelling pistols, and on every page good 
Charleston names—Pringle, hinting at gently 
stirred crystal chandeliers, Chardon, suave and 
French, Sumter still with a drum-beat in it 
after seventy years—these are the elements of 
Mr. Heyward’s historical narrative of the eve 
of the Civil War. He handles them with taste 
and persuasiveness, letting the ruder ways of 
the time slip lightly through his fingers, mak- 
ing the most of its romance, the memories that 
still linger in the air of his native city. 


T is reassuring to find R 

in her third novel feelin; 
with fainter reference to 
her previous work. Two s 
their first big dance, and the: 
the story ends. Imvitation to the Waltz ica: 
a tentative effort—nevertheless. Son al 
tractive. In much the same way the w rk 
young American writer, John § 
be described, though his technique js ey: 
different. The Pastures of Heaven ig jy 
ture much like a loose-leaf sketchbook. Ww 
out serious damage, the order in which yy 
sketches stand could be changed, which ny 
equivalent to saying that the author hy 
quite mastered his chosen form. There js.) 
ever, no question of the excellence of som 
the individual portraits, the young teacher 
example, or of the binding unity given t 
series by the description of the remote valle 
the California mountains, Las Pastura; 
Cielo, as a place of refuge, not so happy g 
name, for a community of restless souls, 
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‘eredith tha 
TS prepare 


ittend it. 
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HERE are no surprises in store for] 

Maugham’s readers or Mrs. Wharty 
in their autumn books. Mr. Maugham es 
scene again in that Eastern borderland wh 
Europeans and Asiatics mingle to no veryg 
purpose. The one positive contribution that 
Narrow Corner makes is the study of anf 
lish doctor with a large native practice i 
Chinese city, and the manner in which he 
built himself into his adopted world. The 
leading characters in The Gods Arrive,t 
young American novelist Weston, somethi 
of a rough diamond, and the fastidious i 
Tarrant, brought up in an old New ¥t 
family living on the tradition of better 
appeared at full length in Hudson & 
Bracketed. Here again Halo, as Mrs. What 
skilfully presents her, holds the interes 
more firmly of the two. Their withdra 
together to Europe, which is the substance 
the present book, gives Mrs. Wharton an 
portunity to exercise her talent for descrit 
English and American sojourners abroa 4 
the glittering sights of the Riviera. 


(continued on page XX111) 
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OUTS! ‘NDING NOVELS 


EN in a © nventional translation The 
Pascarella vmily casts a spell which in 
Lash mak difficult to criticise weak- 
obtrusi reading, particularly the 
end the book. This is partly 

vers of this little isolated 

nnical father, three sons and 
F : ‘hters, a2 mother who, though dead, 
al force , all their lives, a servant, and 
tsiders—themselves seem to be 

f Werfel’s warm yet profound 

[hey move and have their be- 
ke figures in a legend. So unforced is the 
»’s method that almost before we are 
» of it the action has risen to a climax. 
ion is in the air. Pascarella’s power is 
tened on all sides. But the expected does 
appen. It is all transposed into a different 
That is to say, it takes account of the com- 
ion of the imponderable with the fortui- 


herl \ 
yj) Us 


that so often makes resolutions in actual | 


ience appear utterly surprising to the 
nl observer, totally incomprehensible to the 
winative logician. It is this quality in his 
nent of complication that seems to me the 
distinctive mark of Werfel’s fiction. It 
to be seen in Class Reunion. Here we have 
ba larger scale in a strangely engrossing 
HeLen MAcAFEE 
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A YEAR AND A HALF OF CRISIS 
By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


HE depression has now lasted for three years, and 
for exactly half that time it has been dominated 
by the financial crisis. An ordinary depression, the 
downward movement of a trade cycle, contains 
slf-curative forces which in time bring recovery. These 
would, in any case, have had a harder task in the present in- 


stance, even if only economic factors had been involved. 
For the maladjustments of productive capacity, deriving 
originally from war conditions, the ill-advised efforts of 
governments to avert some of the consequences by tariff 
| systems and subsidies, and the increasing inelasticity of 
modern economic organization would all have slowed the 
recuperative process. Nevertheless, it was the presence of 
specifically financial elements, the existence of abnormal 
public debts, defects in the credit system, the consequences 
upon gold and upon currencies, which account for the 
depth of the depression even in its earlier phases, and for its 
continuance until the financial crisis of the summer of 1931 
was superimposed upon it. 

This financial crisis has at once aggravated, prolonged, 
and changed the character of the depression. Events have 
marched rapidly during these eighteen months, and each of 
them has had far-reaching repercussions, The situation has 
been changing its aspect so quickly under our eyes that it is 
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not easy to see it steadily and as a whole. It is, however, per- 
haps possible to depict it in main outline merely by recall. 
ing, in an appropriate sequence and connection, facts which 
are known to all of us. 

The financial crisis consisted essentially in the fact that 
one part of the world, being no longer able to borrow, couly 
no longer pay what it owed. There had long been a gap in 
the balance of payments between the creditor and the 
debtor countries, which was only bridged by means of new 
and renewed loans from the former. The English Macmil- 
lan Committee estimated, shortly before the crisis, that it 
needed a net export of some 2,000 million dollars of new 
capital to debtor countries to bridge the gap. Till 1929, and 
to a large though diminished extent, for a year and a half 
afterwards, new loans of these dimensions were forthcom- 
ing. But the situation was becoming increasingly precarious, 
because there was no corresponding development in world 
trade. Borrowing, of course, only postpones and aggravates 
a disequilibrium unless the capital obtained is used in such 
a way as to secure new trade expansion; and the extent to 
which financial obligations can be carried without default 
is strictly limited by the real trade balance. In these condi- 
tions, the first serious shock to confidence, or the gradual 
realization by the investor of the true position, was bound to 
bring collapse to the fragile bridge of credit (increasingly 
on a short-term basis) which alone maintained interna- 
tional financial solvency in the early years of the depression. 
By the summer of 1931, new credit was no longer forth- 
coming and the collapse came. 

The immediate result was a crisis in international finan- 
cial relations of a kind previously unknown in history. As 
one country after another became unable to meet its imme- 
diate obligations, the position of its creditors was weakened 
and distrusted. There followed a run, not merely upon indi- 
vidual institutions but upon the whole economy of one 
country after another. In successive spasms of panic, liquid 
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capital ran from one country to another. The unequal strain 
upon gold reserves proved in many cases too great for the 
sold standard to be maintained. The English pound fell, 
and with it the currencies of nearly half the world. The ef- 
fect was to aggravate the depression in numerous ways. 
Gold prices necessarily fell further. The burden of all gold 
debts was therefore again increased. Foreign investment 
stopped; and the gap in the balance of payments no longer 
covered by new borrowing necessarily resulted partly in de- 
fault, partly in a violent strain on the balance of trade. 
Countries with an adverse balance of payments could meet 
their engagements, and maintain their gold currencies, only 
by securing at all costs an excess of exports over imports. As 
they could not sell more they bought less; and the new 
tariffs, prohibitions, quotas, and exchange restrictions of 
this last year have been due to this underlying financial 
situation. 

But this is not all. There ensued widespread distrust of 
the internal institutions of even a strong creditor country 
like the United States. Hoarding caused further inflation; 
and for a time an internal flight from the dollar aggravated 
the effect of the withdrawal of foreign balances. With such 
a threat to even the strongest financial centres, not only 
debtor but also creditor countries felt that, to be secure, they 
must also have a positive balance of trade. We have there- 
fore had the spectacle of the whole world trying to export 
more than it imports—or more exactly, to import less than 
it exports, since the only practicable means of action was to 
stop purchases. The pursuit of this impossible goal by sepa- 
rate national action in restraint of foreign purchases has 
caused a constant diminution of external trade, which in 
the case of the exchanges between certain countries has 
amounted to an almost complete stoppage. 

Great as is the number of currencies which have left 
gold, it would have been even greater but for the fact that 
in Central Europe the experience of inflation in the early 
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post-war period had left the conviction that gold was the 
only safeguard against inevitable and complete collapse fg, 
the whole economic system. It is this which accounts, fo; 
example, for the heroic efforts of Germany to keep the 
mark on gold, efforts which unhappily meant further ¢e. 
flation and a drastic curtailment of imports, impoverishin 
both herself and those from whom she bought. In othe; 
cases, the maintenance of the gold standard has been only 
nominal; Austria’s trade, for example, is conducted through 
the “black bourse” at a large discount. 

It is interesting to note how, in this sequence of falling 
prices and trade, gold has completely failed to play its or. 
thodox rdle. During the depression wholesale prices haye 
fallen to about half; and at the same time the amount of 
gold available for monetary purposes has largely increased, 
In September of this year, for example, while the gold 
stocks in the United States were approximately the same as 
in the period preceding the depression, stocks elsewhere had 
increased by about 30% as a result partly of a larger min- 
ing output and partly of the withdrawal of huge stores of 
gold from hoards, especially in India. When we consider 
together the fall in prices, the abandonment of gold as the 
standard by many currencies, and the increase of monetary 
gold, it is evident that, in relation to its task of supporting 
the price structure, gold is at least twice as abundant as in 
1929; and yet this excess has not resulted in an upward 
movement of gold prices. 

A further significant light is thrown upon the character 
of the crisis by the movement of stock and share values in 
the most sensitive exchange, that of the United States. The 
fall in value between February and June of this year, 
amounting to about 50% and extending to bonds as well as 
stocks, seemed only explicable as a result of fears of a col- 
lapse of the system and structure of capitalist society as we 
had known it. The even more rapid recovery of August, ex- 
tending to stocks as well as bonds and founded upon no im- 
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provement in trade, was equally due to the cessation of such 
fears. The subsequent loss of a part of the gains, at a time 
when the trade conditions have been actually a little better, 
represents a somewhat gloomier view of the general world 
outlook. The position may be briefly summarized by saying 
that in June there was both pessimism and panic; in Au- 
oust there was a brief moment of optimism; in September 
there was pessimism again—but mitigated and without 
panic. In the pessimism that remains there can be no doubt 
that the tension in political relations between France and 
Germany and in the Far East, is an important element. The 
general political situation must never be forgotten as a ma- 
jor factor in the outlook. 
At the present moment there are some signs that the 
downward movement of the trade cycle, so far as it can be 
| isolated from the novel features of this depression and 
crisis, is at last beginning to bring the normal curative 
| forces into operation. Excess stocks of goods have been run- 
ning down; and there are some indications of a demand for 
replenishment; here and there the demand for new plant, 
or its repair or re-adaptation, seems to be increasing; some 
articles of internal trade show improvement; the prices of 
some commodities show a tendency to rise. The major fac- 
tors outside the control of such curative forces may, of 
course, defeat them. But for the first time the deliberate ef- 
forts of collective action, which have hitherto had an extra 
impediment in the movement of the trade cycle, may now 
find some help from it. 

Any account of so complex and unprecedented a world 
situation, in which there are innumerable interacting fac- 
tors, both an effect and a cause, must necessarily be indi- 
vidual and, to some extent, impressionistic; but the essential 
character of the crisis, and of its effect upon the depression, 
as outlined above, would probably be generally accepted. 

The main march of events during these last eighteen 
months has escaped deliberate control. It has been deter- 
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mined by innumerable individual acts unrelated to any gen- 
eral purpose. 

Nevertheless, there have been during this last year three 
notable examples of successful collective action, one Ameri- 
can, one European, and one English. The American mone. 
tary policy, the settlement of reparations at Lausanne, and 
the English conversion operation, have all brought definite 
relief to the general situation and encourage the hope that 
the requisite will and constructive intelligence may he 
available for the most urgent problems of the coming year, 

The monetary policy of the United States government 
and the Federal Reserve banks needs mention only, and not 
description, here. A series of steps, of which the Glas. 
Steagall Act and the “open-market”’ policy of buying securi- 
ties were the most important, have countered the power- 
ful deflationary forces created by distrust in the banking 
system, hoarding, and the withdrawal of foreign balances 
and gold. The worst dangers are, in all probability, past. 
The dollar is now impregnable against the attack of any 
foreign holders of liquid balances. Nothing but internal 
distrust, and a native flight from the dollar, could now 
threaten it. And the improved liquidity of the banks, the 
practical cessation of the successive failures of individual 
banks which impaired public confidence in the whole sys- 
tem, the return of a more temperate psychology—and, it 
should be added, the absence of any safe foreign retreat for 
the timid pessimist—have made this danger remote. But 
the danger was real and that it was averted is due to the de- 
termined policy of increasing money by the purchase of se- 
curities and the legislation which made it possible on a suffi- 
cient scale. 

There were many who hastily proclaimed the policy un- 
successful because it neither caused a visible increase in 
prices in the first months of its introduction, nor led to an 
obvious recovery. Those who did so failed to recognize that 
such a policy must in any case take some little time before 
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its effects could be clearly visible; and that its first task was 
necessarily not to reflate but to oppose further deflation, to 
counter the effect of hoarding and of gold withdrawals and 
to liquefy the situation of the banks. In the last few months, 
there have been clear signs of a return of currency from 
hoarding; gold, of which 1,000 million dollars had been 
lost in a few months, has been flowing back again; the 
banks are both stronger and less distrusted; and there are 
even signs of some positive upward movement of prices, 
which would have been impossible with a different mone- 
tary policy. The full results hoped for by those who ini- 
tiated the new policy may or may not be attained in the 
coming months. But in any case it has served its primary 
purpose of arresting deflation and a consequent panic that 
might have brought complete collapse. And while the ac- 
tion so taken was national only in its scope and direct pur- 
pose, it has undoubtedly been to the advantage of the world 
as a whole. 

The settlement of reparations at Lausanne is no less no- 
table a success, this time within the more difficult sphere of 
international problems. Such a settlement a few years ear- 
lier would have transformed both the financial and politi- 
cal position, and serving, as it would have done, as a stimu- 
lus to other action, might even have arrested the financial 
crisis. It came too late to have any such far-reaching results, 
but in itself it is a complete success. It means that, at last, 
after thirteen years of incalculable harm, the reparation 
obligation has been eliminated as a serious factor in either 
the German finances or the world’s exchanges. 

Some surprise may be felt at the unqualified character of 
this statement, since reparation has not been entirely can- 
celled and since the agreement will require ratification, 
which is conditional upon a settlement of war debts. But the 
fact is that unless Germany herself should be so foolish as to 
fail to ratify, no other country can deprive her of this great 
instrument of release. For if she is prepared to meet the 
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modest obligations of Lausanne no one will expect her to ¢, 
more; and, even if a failure to ratify by other power 
should howe the effect of making her nominally default, 
such a default would be merely a technical one, which 
would not impair either her financial or her political credit, 
Nor are the obligations themselves of a kind to involve ej. 
ther a serious burden or any new danger. There is to be , 
respite for three years (beyond the Hoover moratorium). 

the remaining reparation obligation is represented by , 
capital sum which is to be commercialized under condition; 
which will never entail an annual service exceeding 180 
million marks (less than one-tenth of what the Young Plan 
provided) ; and even this modest obligation is safeguarded 
in such a way as to prevent Germany’s credit being im- 
paired. This settlement is just and moderate and reflects 
real credit upon Germany’s creditors, especially France. It 
should be added, moreover, that the provision that the sum 
received should be paid into a European Reconstruction 
pool means that such obligation as remains is divorced from 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles and the ancient con- 
troversy about war guilt. 

The third notable success of official action in the year has 
been the English conversion. Nearly 2,000 million pounds 
sterling of War Loan were placed on a 342% basis by a 
single operation. A curious combination of diverse factors 
made this possible. The return of a National government by 
an overwhelming majority; the willingness of the country 
to accept drastic action to secure budget equilibrium; a no- 
table steadiness in the temper of the public, who never lost 
confidence in the general banking and financial system and 
never became scared about the future value of sterling, and, 
it must be added, the absence of alternative opportunities 
for attractive investment, all contributed. The national psy- 
chology included a curious blend of patriotism, confidence 
in the national institutions, and caution as regards industrial 
opportunities. Nevertheless, as the prices of government 
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stocks imnenesinnly before the operation gave a higher yield 
than 31/2, as foreign rates of interest were substantially 
higher, as sterling was off gold and its value was subject, in 
some measure, to the continued holding of British securities 
by foreigners, the decision of the government was a bold 
one; and its complete success reflects great credit both upon 
them and upon the British public. 

The immediate purpose, and effect, of the great conver- 
sion operation was to secure an annual saving in the budget 
of about 30 million pounds gross, or (after allowing for loss 
of income tax) about 23 million pounds net. It is being fol- 
lowed by other minor English operations which will in- 
crease this saving. 

But the main importance of this operation is not that it 
secures a budget saving but that it gives a lead towards the 
general reduction of rates of interest. If this can be secured 
it will be of the utmost value to recovery. It would enable 
the burden of a large part (though not all) of existing in- 
debtedness to be lightened; it would encourage building 
and new capital investment. But the official conversion op- 
eration, though a valuable lead, is only the first step towards 
this goal. To achieve it needs positive and active efforts 
through many channels. In England (where the official 
bank rate has already been reduced to 2%) three things in 
particular are needed. 

First, the banks, which are now paying only 2% inter- 
est to depositors, need to reduce their overdraft charges to 
industries, which still remain, for the most part, at 5%. 
The chief obstacle consists in their large overhead expenses, 
due primarily to the excessive multiplication of branch of- 
fices. Moreover, the banks have been accustomed so long to 
rates of 5% and over, and to reliance on such rates for their 
profit, that they are naturally reluctant to make large re- 
ductions, But the banking system cannot prosper long unless 
industry is also prosperous, and it is evident that industry 
cannot bear the present rates. 
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In the second place, the Building Societies, which attrag N 
a large proportion of savings which the investor wishes t) actio 
keep in liquid form, would give a most valuable stimulus t, certa 
building—a key industry which it is especially desirable t; such 
encourage—if they would make substantial reductions jp of th 
the rates given to their depositors and charged to their cli. dire 
ents. They have already made a small movement in this dj. pric 
rection, but much more substantial reductions are desirable mos‘ 
Thirdly, the unofficial embargo on new issues (imposed gent 
to help conversion), which has been already modified, exar 
needs to be further relaxed, so that private enterprise may ucts 
get the real advantage of cheap money. Apart from specific raw 
measures, a general “low-interest” psychology needs to be ciall 
developed; the public must expect and insist upon lower far. 
terms; the banks must be prepared to give them in the cae JR fall 
of their own accommodation and encourage them in the J the 
| case of public issues. less. 
hi The benefit of the English lead to the world depends, JR eco 
| id moreover, on the extent to which the downward movement | nati 
AB of interest spreads to other countries. France has followed JR the 
I with an operation of about half the size of the English one, \ 
ay but the conversion is on a 442%, not a 32%, basis. In the gra 
a world as a whole, rates remain high, partly through the ab- ] 
q sence of general conditions tending to inspire confidence. | iso 
+: These three instances of successful efforts to control J thi: 
‘ events by a deliberate policy of general benefit to the world ing 
A are unhappily exceptional in the record of the last year. In ap 
: most instances, policy has been directed to sectional or na- the 
ri 4 tional ends at the expense of those not party to it. All the 
Y ( new impediments to trade, however intelligible and often An 
at inevitable in the circumstances of the countries imposing Shi 
te | them, have been essentially directed to snatching a larger inc 
oe proportion of a total sum of world trade, which is not in- the 
“a creased but diminished in the process. This is true of na- An 
oy tional policies and, in my view, is true also of the net result wit 
of the Ottawa Conference. | 
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Nor is this general comment applicable only to official 
action. In some industries, and in the distributive trade of 
certain countries, large scale organization has proceeded to 
such a point that it is possible to control the normal working 
of the competitive forces by deliberate policy. Those who 
direct have, in large measure, the choice between reducing 
prices or reducing their business, and in many, perhaps 
most, cases the decision taken has not been the best in the 
seneral interest. Under conditions of free competition, for 
| example, it might be expected that the price of steel prod- 
ucts would fall as much as prices generally; and as steel is a 
' raw material for so many industries such a reduction is espe- 
cially valuable. In fact, however, steel prices have fallen 
) far less than commodities generally, while steel output has 
- fallen more than output in general. It would certainly be to 
_ the general advantage if prices had fallen more and output 
less. This is an instance of a new development in the world’s 
} economic organization which has done much to retard the 
_ natural curative process which accompanied trade cycles in 
the past. 

_ With this preface we are ready to consider a possible pro- 
- gramme of action in the year ahead of us. 

Now that reparation has been settled, the first necessity 
| is obviously a settlement of war debts. It is undesirable at 


s this moment, when official negotiations are presumably be- 


ing initiated, that an unofficial English writer should make 
a proposal in this matter. I will therefore confine myself to 
the mere reminder of this necessity. 

The next problem is that of monetary policy. The 
American action has been directed to arresting deflation. 
Should it be continued so as to secure actual “reflation,” an 
increase of prices by monetary action till at least a part of 
the movement of the last three years has been reversed? 
And if so, what agreements or understandings are desirable 
with other countries? 

There is no doubt that a general rise of prices would be 
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of very great advantage. It would relieve the present by. 
den of indebtedness, which the fall of prices has made both 
unjust and intolerable. It would give a stimulus to ente;. 
prise in every direction. But the extent to which a single 
country can act alone, without injury to its trade and dange 
to its currency, is very limited. An international monetary 
convention, prescribing exact monetary action in the signa. 
tory countries, is not likely to be practicable. But it is pos. 
sible that agreement upon a concerted objective of policy, 
to be pursued by each country through its own methods and 
means of action, would be effective. A “world policy of 
controlled reflation” would be of the utmost benefit if i 
could be secured. 

The problem is, of course, greatly complicated by the 
fact that half the world is now off a metallic standard. It 
may be that the coming World Economic Conference will 
discuss the conditions under which countries which have 
left gold might return to it. It is unlikely, however, that 
these countries will return at any early date. For a consider- 
able period we must contemplate two systems, and aim at 
temporary and provisional stabilization of exchange rates, 
and arrangements which will restrict their fluctuations. 
The whole problem, however, of monetary policy is too in- 
tricate for discussion here. 

Next there is the question of public indebtedness, espe- 
cially the indebtedness of governments and other public au- 
thorities to investors in other countries. 

Even if prices rise, they cannot be expected to rise, in 
any foreseeable future, to their 1928 level; nor, in view of 
the many adjustments that have now been made to a lower 
level, is it desirable that any attempt should be made to in- 
crease them so much. The burden of debt remains, there- 
fore, much heavier than when it was contracted, even apart 
from the impoverishment caused by the depression. Succes- 
sive defaults, or partial agreements with creditors, are in- 
evitable. The process is one that involves friction both be- 
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tween competing creditors and between them and their 
debtors; and it undermines the basis of the whole credit 
system. 

There is perhaps one process by which, if the necessary 
agreement could be obtained, it might be possible to secure 
an instalment of a “world policy of controlled reflation”’ ; 
which would at the same time bring relief for several of the 
most serious troubles we have described. It might counteract 
the effects of hoarding and other deflationary forces; some- 
what increase prices and thus give a new stimulus to enter- 
prise; relieve the burden of existing debt; secure new capi- 
tal where it is most needed, under conditions enabling its 
expenditure to be wisely directed, without requiring guar- 
antees for foreign loans; and make possible the removal of 
those many new impediments to trade (exchange restric- 
tions, new quotas, prohibitions, and so on) which have been 
imposed for financial reasons. National financial crises, ac- 
companied by hoarding, have in the past been alleviated 
and cured by the additional issue of notes (on a fiduciary 
basis); the great crisis of 1825 in England, for example, 
was dealt with in this way. 

The present crisis is an international one, and no single 
financial centre is now in a position to serve as the world’s 
banker, as London did through a large part of the nine- 
teenth century. It would be technically possible, if there 
were general agreement, to make an international organ, 
such as the Bank for International Settlements, serve a 
similar purpose, the bank being authorized to issue a limited 
number of notes which the signatory countries would agree 
to accept as the equivalent of gold and which would then 
be lent to countries now imposing exchange restrictions on 
specified conditions one of which would be the removal of 
those restrictions. Granted agreement, that is, it would be 
possible to relieve an international crisis by a fiduciary in- 
ternational issue of notes, as it has been possible in the past 
to relieve a national crisis by similar national action. It is 
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obvious that special safeguards would be needed; and tha, 
there would be great difficulties in securing agreement, 

There is one much more simple measure that might be 
taken now, which would not relieve the present troubles by; 
would reduce the danger of their recurrence. Whatever js 
now done as regards currencies and world monetary policy, 
it will be difficult to establish confidence that any medium 
of exchange, whether gold currencies or national currencies 
on a managed basis, will retain approximate stability of 
purchasing power over a long period. While this uncer. 
tainty exists, all long-term contracts must be more or less of 
a gamble. I suggest that the World Economic Conference 
might instruct an appropriate international authority—for 
example, the League of Nations or the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements—to publish periodically an authoritative 
index (or possibly several indices suitable for different de- 
fined purposes) of world prices. Such an index could then 
be used voluntarily for long-term contracts when the con- 
tractants feared to bind themselves in terms of a given cur- 
rency. Legally, of course, contracts of this kind could be 
made now, but they are rare because there is no index of un- 
questionable authority, because the idea is unfamiliar, and 
because the need has never been demonstrated so strikingly 
as in the last few years. 

It should be easy to obtain agreement upon such an index 
since its use would be voluntary. Moreover, there is a prece- 
dent for the principle in the Dawes Plan provision for a re- 
vision of the gold mark reparation obligation in accordance 
with the fall or rise of gold prices. And an index of this 
nature would constitute an automatic supplement and safety 
valve for the normal currency system of just the kind that 
is needed. If in fact confidence should grow that currencies 
will be reasonably stable in purchasing power, then long- 
term contracts would be made in terms of currencies and 
the index would be little used; but its publication could do 
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no harm. If there should be continuing distrust in curren- 
cies, the index would replace them for just those forms of 
contract for which the distrust at present is proving a fatal 
obstacle. There is at this time a very general feeling that at 
least the fixation of long-term government obligations of 
large dimensions in terms of what has proved so unreliable 
a medium as gold is a gamble in which the world cannot af- 
ford to indulge again. And what is true of such engage- 
ments is true also, in less and varying degree, of other forms 
of long-term contracts. International finance and curren- 
cies based upon a uniform standard are, however, only pos- 
sible, and only useful, as a counterpart of international 
trade. Neither is practicable, and neither will serve any 
valuable purpose, in an economically nationalistic world. 
The world as a whole, and each country in it, is now faced 
with the direct issue as to whether it will return to relative 
freedom of trade; or whether there is to be a series of more 
or less closed economic units, national, regional, or impe- 
rial. The issue is too vast to argue here. The following sug- 
gestions are made on the assumption that the world will 
make an effort to re-establish the conditions of international 
trade, and therefore to remove the worst of the impedi- 
' ments that now obstruct it. Many of these impediments, as 
we have seen, have been recently imposed as a result of the 
| financial situation, and financial restoration is the first con- 
dition of their removal. But apart from them we are left 
with the tariff problem as it existed before the financial 
crisis. 

The extent to which a great world economic conference 
can deal with this question is limited. At the conference to 
be held next spring, “tariff rates” are to be excluded from 
the terms of reference, but, in any case, it would scarcely 
have been practicable to conduct actual tariff negotiations, 
amid the complexities of the present position, among a 
great number of countries simultaneously. All that a gen- 
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eral conference can now do—but it is much—is to lay down 
certain principles, which will encourage late tariff redyc. 
tions by means of bilateral negotiations or unilateral action, 

It may seem paradoxical, in view of the fact that my 
ideal is a world system and not a series of regional units, for 
me to say that I believe the most useful thing a conference. 
could do at this moment would be to agree upon the condi. 
tional modification of the most-favored-nation clause with 
a view to encouraging regional preferential agreements, [p 
present circumstances I believe the road back to freer trade 
lies largely through such agreements, if, as in the recent 
convention between Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg, 
they involve no increase against any country, secure a sub- 
stantial and progressive reciprocal reduction, and are open, 
on similar terms, to other countries. 

For the rest, the most useful action the approaching 
World Economic Conference could take would probably 
be to lay down certain principles in the light of which each 
country would undertake to re-examine its own tariff system, 
The most important of these would be a clear explanation, 
and explicit condemnation, of the “compensatory” or mis- 
called “scientific” principle of making a tariff equal to the 
difference of costs at home and abroad. Trade is based upon 
exactly this difference, and the compensation for the dif- 
ference by tariff is destructive of the very foundation upon 
which trade rests. The right principle, granted a protective 
system, is to protect only those industries which have some 
natural advantages, not (as under the compensatory prin- 
ciple) to give higher protection in direct proportion to an 
industry’s unsuitability or incompetence. 

The first of the above proposals would encourage tariff 
reduction by bilateral or regional negotiation, the second by 
national action. There is no substantial movement for free 
trade; but there is a very strong movement in many parts of 
the world towards the removal of the most expensive and 
injurious forms of protection and for reciprocal reduction 
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by negotiation. And the most substantial results will be at- 
tained by utilizing these existing movements and forces. 

The next year will be one of the most critical in the his- 
tory of modern civilization. There are some indications of 
natural recovery 5 but it needs to be aided by deliberate ac- 
tion, or the main structure of the institutions upon which 
our system is based may collapse before natural forces can 
operate. The evils of excessive economic nationalism have 
become so apparent that new forces are now available if we 
will use them; but it is yet uncertain whether the world 
will turn back to the ideal of a world system and world 
trade or plunge further into the morass in which it is now 
foundering. And, outside the scope of this article, but un- 
derlying the whole of what has been here discussed, there 
isthe fundamental question of the peace of the world, and 
the collective system of Covenant and Kellogg Pact, which 
needs deliberate and determined support if it is to be strong 
enough to restore confidence and save us from another great 
disaster. It may well be that, in each of these different 


spheres, the decisive steps will be taken in the year which 
is now opening before us. 
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THE STATE OF THE FEDERAL 
FINANCES 


By ROBERT MURRAY HAIG 


OR somewhat more than a year the finances of the 
nation have demanded an unusually large share of 
public attention. From December to July an appre- 
hensive people followed closely the struggle of 

divided Congress to balance the 1933 budget. During the 
presidential campaign the state of the finances and the rec- 
ords of the political parties on the issues of taxation and 
economy were favorite subjects of partisan oratory. In re- 
cent weeks it has been impossible to page a newspaper or to 
twirl a radio dial without being assailed by dissertation, in- 
vective, and propaganda regarding federal expenditures, 
deficits, and taxes. 

The election is now over, and Congress is again in session. 
The student of taxation, turning to the spectacle of the fed- 
eral finances at the present juncture, finds much to disturb 
him. As the result of a year’s bombardment of eye and ear, 
several important propositions of doubtful validity have ap- 
parently been established in the public mind as self-evident 
and beyond debate. One of these is that the federal budget 
must be balanced forthwith; another is that the only sound 
way to achieve that balance is by imposing a sales tax. It may 
be observed that neither of these propositions is axiomatic. 
Both are indeed clearly debatable. How desperate, in re- 
ality, is the state of the finances? Must new and savage 
taxes be immediately imposed to prevent a collapse of the 
public credit? Is the sales tax the only available means of 
saving the situation or is it only a relatively unattractive op- 
tion in a list of possible choices? 

Such questions as these are better discussed in the atmos- 
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phere of post-election calm than during a political storm. 
It would have been surprising indeed if the Republicans in 
+ the campaign had failed to stress the seriousness of the 
credit crisis with which they had to deal, and if the Demo- 
crats had failed to stress the appalling size of the budget 
deficits which they are now to have the opportunity to 
eliminate. Nearly five hundred years ago, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent recorded this observation: “When the naviga- 
tor informs us of the perils which his ship has escaped, he 
means rather to give us an idea of his own exertions and pru- 
dence than of the obligations he owes to his good fortune, 
and perhaps enhances the danger beyond the fact in order to 
increase our admiration. In the same manner, physicians fre- 
quently represent the state of their patient as more danger- 
ous than it is in reality, so that if he happen to die the cause 
may be supposed to be in the disorder and not in their want 
of skill, and if he recover the greater is the merit of the 
cure.” As it was in the mediaeval Florence of the Medici, 
so is it in the present day with the navigators of our ship of 
state and the physicians in attendance upon our sick fi- 
nances. With respect to the public credit, much has recently 
been said which “perhaps enhances the danger beyond the 
fact,” and in the case of the budget, the state of the patient 
has been represented as “more dangerous than it is in re- 
ality.” 

Unfortunately, it is necessary to preface the discussion 
of the deficit—its size, its significance, and its cure—with a 
| few remarks about bookkeeping. If the size of the deficit is 
to be used to appraise the seriousness of the threat to our 
public credit and to demonstrate the necessity for radical 
changes in tax policy, it is important to understand how the 
deficit figure is computed and what it really represents. 

The rate of speed at which, it is alleged, we are racing 
along the road to ruin is commonly measured by two differ- 
ent methods, neither of which is satisfactory. One method 
} 1s to observe the variation in the public debt: to determine 
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the extent to which the government has found it necessary 
to make demands upon the money market during this pe- 
riod of deficits. On June 30, 1930, the gross debt of the 
United States was 16,185 million dollars; on September 
30, 1932, it was 20,611 millions. A deficiency of 4.4 bil- 
lion dollars is indicated. In 27 months we re-borrowed 
nearly all the money we paid off during the five-year period 
from 1925 to 1930. However, this increase in debt is no 
precise measure of our financial deterioration. Numeroy; 
questions arise regarding the purposes for which this debt 
was incurred and the amount and character of the offsetting 
assets which may be at the disposal of the Treasury. Yet the 
public debt test is often used without even taking into ac- 
count the variations in the amount of money lying in the 
cash drawer. In 1930 the net balance in the general fund 
was only 319 million dollars; on September 30 last, it was 
862 millions. If these sums are offset against the gross debt 
in each year, the increase is no longer 4.4 billion dollars but 
only 3.9 billions. Thus, as by magic, the deficit declines a 
half billion. 

The second procedure commonly used to test the speed 
at which we are travelling towards bankruptcy is to station 
oneself at the cash drawer, and to compare the amount of 
money which goes in with that which comes out. This is 
essentially the method used in compiling the daily and pe- 
riodical “Treasury Statements.” Basing his assertions on 
Treasury data, Governor Roosevelt, in his Pittsburgh 
speech of October 19, spoke in part as follows: “The deficit 
on June 30, 1932, was for the two fiscal years three and 
three-quarters billion dollars. . . . I now quote from the 
Daily Treasury Statement at the end of the first quarter of 
the current fiscal year. . . . ‘Excess of expenditures over 
receipts, $402,943,002.’ . . . There is, therefore, strong 
indication that we are in for another staggering deficit. If 
the present rate continues, the true deficit as of June 30, 
next year, will be over $1,600,000,000, . . . so great that 
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it makes us catch our breath. . . . The budget is not bal- 
anced and the whole job must be done over again in the next 
session of Congress.” Governor Roosevelt’s estimate of the 
“true deficit” in prospect for the current fiscal year has been 
sharply challenged by Treasury officials. There is no dis- 
pute, however, regarding the substantial accuracy of his 
figures representing the aggregate cash-account deficit ac- 
cumulated for the period of 27 months. 

His technique, it is true, is not without minor blemishes. 
The figure he quotes above for the deficit for the first quar- 
ter of this year can be definitely identified as the deficit in 
the Treasury’s general fund. If the general-fund deficits 
for the two years 1931 and 1932 are added, they amount to 
3,671 million dollars, which is perhaps better described as 
three and two-thirds rather than three and three-fourths 
billions. Or did Governor Roosevelt by chance use the term 
deficit in one sense in 1931 and 1932 and in a different 
sense for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1933! If instead 
of regarding merely the general fund, one includes, in ac- 
cordance with the usual Treasury practice, the special and 
trust funds as well, the accumulated deficit during 1931 
and 1932 becomes 3,788 million dollars, which looks like 
Governor Roosevelt’s “three and three-quarters billion dol- 
lars.” The Treasury, indeed, has several cash drawers; 
there are several “funds.” If one adds together merely the 
general-fund deficits for the period July 1, 1930, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1932, the figure is 4,074 million dollars; if one 
takes into account also the special and trust funds, the figure 
is 4,187 millions. There is a difference here of 113 million 
dollars, but either figure is large enough to make “us catch 
our breath.” However, as will presently appear, neither fig- 
ure gives a basis for drawing intelligent conclusions regard- 
ing the state of the finances. 

The plain fact is that the public accounts are not so ar- 
ranged as to reflect clearly the financial status of the gov- 
ernment. It is true that the accounts, such as they are, are 
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meticulously and accurately kept and are promptly ap, 
fully published. They are admirably adapted to one of th. 
major purposes for which public accounts exist: namely, t, 
insure the fidelity of the officers handling the funds. It } 
difficult to steal money from the federal Treasury. Hoy. 
ever, the system of accounting used—an elaborate form of 
cash bookkeeping—is a system long since discarded by pro. 
gressive business concerns. It is entirely inadequate to reve] 
the pertinent facts regarding the financial condition of the 
enterprise for the purpose of determining whether the con. 
cern is making or losing money, and for the purpose of e¢:. 
tablishing the credit standing it deserves. In the words of 
Professor W. F. Willoughby, who has recently published an 
admirable book in this field, the national government “has 
by no means prepared the statements that are necessary in 
order to make known its real financial condition and its real 
income and expenditures, and . . . many of the statements 
it has prepared with this end in view are defective and at 
times absolutely misleading.” 

In the speech quoted above, Governor Roosevelt criti- 
cised the form of the Treasury accounts but, rather surpris- 
ingly, he based his complaint on the ground that “What 
used to be analogous to an old-fashioned account book, that 
all the family could understand, has become in Washington 
a maze of intricate double-entry bookkeeping which only 
a few highly trained technical expert accountants could 
possibly understand.” The Treasury report, as it now 
stands, is certainly not easily understood. Unfortunately, 
however, the task of setting forth the financial operations 
and condition of the federal government is no longer of the 
simple character which permits a reversion to the “old- 
fashioned account book,” if the results are to be truly de- 
scriptive and not misleading. The faults and limitations of 
the present report are precisely the faults of the cash ac- 
count book. Greater simplicity, clearness, and significance 
are to be devoutly hoped for in the Treasury accounts of the 
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future; but this improvement can be achieved only by the 
adoption of the refined methods of modern accounting. 

To attempt to determine the true deficit—to appraise the 
assets and the liabilities; to distinguish between the capital 
outlays and the current expenses; to set up proper reserves 
and depreciation accounts; in short, to re-state completely 
the Treasury accounts—is an appalling task. It has been 
shown that the increase in the gross debt during the 27 
month period between July, 1930, and September, 1932, 
was 4.4 billion dollars; it has been stated that the bald re- 
sult of comparing cash receipts and expenditures for this 
period is an apparent deficit of 4.2 billions. What can be 
done is to demonstrate, by means of a few examples, that 
this large apparent deficit is misleading, and that the sig- 
nificance commonly attached to it is unjustified. 

In the first place, during this period of deficits there has 
been included in the computation, in such a manner as to 
swell the size of the apparent deficit, a very substantial ex- 
penditure for public debt retirements. No less than 852 
million dollars have been so expended. Approximately 804 
millions of this come from the sinking fund, and nearly all 
the remainder from repayments on the principal of our 
loans to foreign countries. The annual budgetary contribu- 
tion to the sinking fund, fixed in the Liberty Loan Act of 
March 3, 1919, continues to be paid, even if the Treasury 
has to borrow the money with which to do it! Similarly cer- 
tain repayments of principal by foreign countries are di- 
s rected by law to be applied to the redemption of Liberty 
Bonds, and this continues to be done even though it involves 
fresh borrowing. In such operations we pay old debt by in- 
curring new debt; but the significant point, and one which 
isnot generally appreciated, is that all such operations serve 
| to swell the apparent deficit. It may be a matter of concern 
to the holders and prospective purchasers of government 
bonds that the public revenues since June, 1930, have been 
insufficient to meet public expenditures, which expenditures 
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include these statutory debt retirements. But the concern of 
such persons should be allayed when they recall that during 
the eleven-year period of surpluses which ended in 1 930, the 
public debt was reduced 3.5 billion dollars over and aboy. 
the statutory requirements by retirements from surplu; 
Many more of the Liberty Bonds have been retired thay 
was required by the provisions of the Liberty Loan Acts, 4; 
a measure of the extent to which the financial position ha 
actually deteriorated, the apparent deficit is thus too large 
by the amount of these debt retirements. If they are ¢. 
ducted, the figure drops from 4.2 billion dollars to 3.; 
billions. 


A second example of the crudeness of the deficit figure | 


is furnished by the items representing the Treasury sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Land Banks. Thus, included 
among the ordinary expenditures for 1932 and serving to 
swell the size of the apparent deficit, is the sum of 500 
million dollars devoted to the purchase of the stock of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It may be argued that 
this represents an investment rather than an expense. If, 
when this venture is liquidated, its operations prove to have 
been successful, the entire amount will be returned to the 
Treasury. On the other hand, this sum stands at the risk of 
the enterprise and may be substantially reduced or entirely 
eliminated through losses on the loans made by the Cor- 
poration. It is clearly a question as to whether the charging 
off of this item should not be deferred until it becomes ap- 
parent that, as a matter of fact, the loss is likely to mate- 
rialize. It may also be contended that any prospective los 
might with fairness be apportioned over a considerable 
period rather than charged off in advance in the accounts 
of a single year. Those who have faith in the ultimate sl- 
vency of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and ex- 
pect that it, like the War Finance Corporation, will finally 
reimburse the Treasury for its stock, would favor a further 
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reduction of the apparent deficit from 3.3 billion dollars 
to 2.8 billions. Similarly, the 125 million dollars paid for 
the stock of the Federal Land Banks might be deducted, 
reducing the apparent deficit to 2.7 billions. 

At this point, attention may be directed to the very inter- 
esting budgetary problem presented by the debentures is- 
sued by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to provide 
itself with lendable funds, over and above the 500 million 
dollars paid the Treasury for its capital stock. Even before 
June 30, 1932, the Treasury had advanced to the Corpora- 
tion 268 million dollars secured by the debentures of the 
Corporation, a sum which, of course, the Treasury obtained 
by selling its own securities. Although the Act creating the 
Corporation clearly directs that purchases by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of these obligations of the Corporation 
“shall be treated as public debt transactions of the United 
States,” various financial writers have criticised this pro- 
cedure on the ground that it results in an understatement of 
the deficit. The total sum involved by the end of Septem- 
ber, 1932, amounted to 548 million dollars. It is not in- 
cluded in the deficit figures as issued by the Treasury and 
as stated above. Since the Corporation is the creature of the 
government, its financial operations and condition must, 
of course, be appraised by anyone who seeks to pass judg- 
ment on the state of the finances. One who regards merely 
the apparent deficit figure, calculated on the cash receipts 
and expenditure basis, takes no account at all of this item. 

However, it would indeed be cautious to charge these 
borrowings against the budget of the year during which 
they are negotiated, when they are presumably self-liqui- 
dating and are protected by the 500 million dollar equity 
represented by the stock investment by the Treasury, which 
has itself been charged against the budget. Nevertheless, 
the financial writers who distinguish, these days, between 
what they call the “deficit, old style” and the “deficit, new 
style” do not lack justification for their nomenclature, 
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whatever may be thought of the inferences they draw from 
the change. The Treasury has, in effect, established an ey. 
traordinary budget. Those who remember the fluttering in 
the dovecotes a decade ago when such budgets were ¢». 
countered in the public accounts of France and recall th. 
indictment of the financial integrity of the French brought 
by American commentators on the basis of these budgets 
may now be permitted to indulge in a discreet smile. [t j 
difficult to distinguish the present federal Treasury ac. 
counting for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation from 
the special reparations budget set up by the French Treas. 
ury after the war. Our new governmental activities have 
indeed strained the resources of the “old-fashioned account 
book” to the breaking point. 

A third consideration which may be urged as a basis for 
questioning still further the significance of the apparent 
deficit is the fact that a very considerable portion of the 
expenditures included in the computation consists in reality 
of capital outlays. The point of view is well expressed ina 
recent statement dealing with issues of the depression 
published by twelve prominent economists in “Barron’s 
Weekly.” They say: “Sound principles of accounting are 
not violated when expenditures of government for produc- 
tive capital purposes or for definite emergencies are not in- 
cluded in the budget of ordinary operating expenditures, 
and it is legitimate to finance capital and emergency ex- 
penditures by loans rather than out of current revenues.” 
The form of the Treasury accounts is entirely inadequate 
to the task of furnishing a clear statement of the amount 
which is devoted to the extension of the government’s prop- 
erty or plant account. Secretary Mills has stated, however, 
that public construction work is responsible for at least 300 
million dollars of the deficit in both 1931 and 1932. Its 
quite possible that the withdrawal of the capital outlay 
items and the substitution of properly calculated debt serv- 
ice and depreciation items would result in a reduction of the 
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apparent accumulated deficit for the 27 month period un- 
der discussion to considerably less than two billion dollars. 
If this procedure were followed, the term “deficit” would 
only then begin to approximate the meaning of that term 
as used currently in some of the most civilized countries of 


Europe. 

It s not contended that the debts and obligations of the 
United States can be paid with “accounting jargon.” But 
it is contended that, when the debt is incurred to retire other 
debt or to purchase valuable assets, a deficit figure which 
> assumes that the proceeds of the borrowings are completely 
dissipated becomes economically ridiculous. The presence 
among expenditures of substantial items, such as those cited 
above, robs the apparent deficit of much of its potency as 
a threat to public credit. Upon analysis the deficit proves 
not to be breath-taking, after all. 

The philosopher Leibnitz, who invented the term “point 
of view,” held that every philosophy is truthful in what it 
affirms and false in what it denies. It is apparent that in 
dealing with deficits, much depends on the point of view. 
As one shifts his position from the cash drawer to the prop- 
erty account, the dark, gloomy picture of the state of the 
finances changes to one which is relatively bright and 
cheerful. The view from the vantage point of the property 
account would give the true picture. It is to be regretted 
that the public accounts are not so kept as to make that 
picture clear and precise. If all the pertinent facts were 
known, it is possible that they would reveal little or no real 
deterioration in the financial position of the government. 

Thus far the subject of analysis has been the apparent 
deficit which has accumulated between July, 1930, and 
September, 1932. The prospective deficit now demands at- 
tention. Mention was made of Governor Roosevelt’s warn- 
ing that the deficit for 1932-33 might exceed 1.6 billion 
dollars, since the deficit for the first quarter was 403 mil- 
lions. Treasury officials contend that the record of the first 
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quarter is not a fair indication of what may be expected 
during the remaining nine months of the fiscal year. On the 
expenditure side, they point to a 100 million dollar item fo, 
the Adjusted Service Certificate Fund which should not re. 
cur during the year. On the revenue side, they explain tha 
the new revenue Act passed last June has not yet showa it 
full effect. The results of the increased income tax rates 
cannot be gauged until next March, and the yield of th. 
new excises and miscellaneous nuisance taxes may be ex- 
pected to be more productive as the year advances. The As. 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Douglas, “can see no 
occasion for alarm, . . . if the reductions in expenditures 
that are reasonably possible are carried out, and the moder- 
ate upturn in business activity continues.” 

There was, however, an ominous silence until after the 
election about the payments due December 15 from for- 
eign nations. The amount involved for the fiscal year 193; 
is 270 million dollars, of which 69 millions were ear- 
marked under present legislation for retirement of our pub- 
lic debt, and of which 201 millions were counted as avail- 
able to meet ordinary expenditures. During the presidential 
campaign, the debtor nations were considerate enough to 
take no steps to request the postponement of the December 
payments, but immediately after its conclusion, Great Brit- 
ain intimated in an official note that it would be very diffi- 
cult for her to arrange to pay on the due-date, with sterling 
exchange depreciated to its present level, and suggested an 
extension of the moratorium. Similar notes regarding the 
payments due on December 15 were sent to the State De- 
partment by other governments. 

In view of the action taken last summer at Lausanne 
with reference to German reparation payments, he must 
indeed have been an optimist who had counted definitely on 
these payments as a resource. However, the effect upon the 
public credit of a failure to receive them would probably 
be negligible. With the announcement of the Hoover mora- 
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torium, in June, 1931, the market apparently reconciled it- 
§ lf to the view that the resumption of these foreign pay- 
ments on anything approaching the scale called for by the 
debt settlements was extremely doubtful. Whatever doubt 
B had persisted was probably removed by the occurrences at 
F Lausanne. The figure of 20.6 billion dollars, given above 
§ .;the amount of the public debt on September 30, 1932, is, 
accordingly, “gross” in the sense that none of the obliga- 
tions of the debtor countries held by the Treasury has been 
deducted. 

By the time this article appears, the Treasury will have 
prepared revised estimates for the current fiscal year. It will 
be surprising if the apparent deficit is found to be much in 
excess of one billion dollars for the year as compared with 
| 400 millions for the first quarter; in this case, the aggre- 
gate apparent deficit on the cash basis for the three-year 
period, 1931-33, will stand at 5.2 billions. One needs to 
offset against this figure only two items, the expenditures 
for debt repayment during these three years (1.3 billion 
dollars) and the half billion outlay for the work of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, to reduce the apparent 
deficit to 3.4 billions. This is less than the aggregate clear 
surpluses, devoted to excess debt retirement, during the pre- 
depression period ended in 1930. It is difficult to find here 
any substantial basis for fears for the integrity of our fed- 
eral credit. 

From what has been said above, it must be clear that the 
large figure currently quoted as federal deficit is, because of 
the shortcomings of governmental accounting, seriously 
misleading and practically worthless as a dependable meas- 
ure of the true state of the finances. The true deficit is cer- 
tainly but a fraction of the apparent deficit. If all the facts 
necessary to a true determination were known, it is quite 
possible that they would show that no deficit at all now ex- 
ists in the fundamental economic sense. But suppose it be 
conceded, for purposes of discussion, that the apparent defi- 
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cit is a true deficit. Must the budget be balanced immedi. 
ately, and, if so, how? 

The reason usually given for balancing the budget forth. 
with is that such action is essential to the preservation of the 
credit of the government. An examination of the marke 
standing of government securities and of the interest rate; 
they bear fails to yield evidence that the apparent deficit 
has thus far had a serious effect upon the public credit. The 
low point in the credit of the government appears to have 
been reached in December, 1931. This was shortly after 
England had abandoned the gold standard, when there was 
much uneasiness regarding the attitude of Congress on 
questions of expenditures, the bonus, and currency inflation, 
At that juncture, it is rumored, the task of marketing the 
issues of government securities was not accomplished with 
customary ease. With the disappearance of the threat of a 
bonus and with other favorable developments, the situation 
was soon strengthened. The average interest rate on federal 
securities in June, 1931, was 3.56%. A year later it was 
3.5%. In October, 1932, the rate of yield on federal bonds 
ranged from 3.25% to 3.5%. Notes maturing up to March 
15, 1933, were actually selling at a negative yield. With 
the budget apparently unbalanced for two years and a half, 
public credit is by this test not only unimpaired but is 
steadily improving. 

Evidently those who have subscribed for successive issues 
of government securities have not been so naive as to accept 
these apparent deficits at face value. They seem to have 
looked behind the cash figures and to have made their own 
appraisal of the assets being acquired during this period of 
unbalanced budgets. If the attitude of bond buyers is, in 
fact, highly discriminating, is it not possible that large is- 
sues to supply funds for the Hoover Dam or for statutory 
debt retirement might be readily absorbed by the same 
market which would greet a two-billion dollar issue for a 
soldiers’ bonus with a disastrous lack of enthusiasm? A pro- 
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osal to finance the bonus by new taxes is, of course, too 
ridiculous to be considered. 

There are grounds for suspecting that some of those who 
insist upon balancing the budget use the public credit as 
their ostensible reason when their true reason is a desire to 
reduce expenditures. They are convinced that the only way 
to persuade the Congress to economize is to insist that taxes 
be currently levied to cover every cent appropriated, the 
persuasion being accomplished by an overstatement of the 
probable effect of a deficit upon the public credit. Such a 
person’s conception of a Congressman seems to be substan- 
tially that of the cabinet officer, mentioned by Henry 
| Adams in his “Education,” who said: ““A Congressman is a 
hog! You must take a stick and hit him on the snout!” The 
slogan of the balanced budget is an excellent stick with 
which to belabor a spendthrift Congress. If the conception 
of the balanced budget be an over-conservative one, the 
stick is all the better for that. Beyond a doubt, the reluc- 
tance of the legislator to burden his constituents with addi- 
tional taxes is a restraining influence upon his desire to vote 
appropriations for their benefit. It is certainly highly im- 
portant that expenditures be reduced in so far as they repre- 
sent waste and extravagance. The pressure to reduce the 
deficit probably contributes towards the achievement of this 
result. It may be well worth while to pay heavier taxes than 
are really necessary to maintain the integrity of the public 
credit, and to pay them even during a depression when the 
heavier taxes involve a comparatively heavy sacrifice to the 
individual, if the effect is in the direction of securing effi- 
ciency and economy in government. 

If the problem of controlling expenditure can be met by 
other means, however, there is much to be said in favor of 
aconscious and deliberate policy of paying the budget defi- 
cits of depression years with the budget surpluses of the 
years of prosperity. In several of his recent addresses Secre- 
tary Mills has referred to the 3.5 billion dollars of sur- 
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pluses accumulated before 1930 as a reserve which may 
properly be offset against the recent deficits. But there wa; 
no announced expectation that the Liberty Bonds which 
were retired with this 3.5 billion dollars might be reissue 
during a future depression. Full credit for the improve. 
ment in the Treasury condition was taken at the time the 
surpluses arose. If they had been definitely earmarked fo, 
possible use in meeting the deficits of depression years, their 
usefulness in meeting the financial problem of the last three 
years would have been greatly enhanced. 

There is, after all, nothing sacred about the accounting 
year of twelve wienthe. It is an arbitrary interval of time, 
Such a period is obviously too short for use in gauging the 
solvency and credit standing of the federal government, If 
revenues and expenditures are balanced over the period of 
the complete business cycle, it is sufficient. Instead of con- 
stantly changing the tax system and the tax rates, would it 
not be well to devise a tax plan which would remain in 
force without substantial changes throughout the busines 
cycle? Its yield should be fixed at a point adequate to 
achieve a balance for the period of the cycle and to accon- 
plish the desired amount of debt amortization. The result 
would be stability of taxes and of tax rates. They would not 
have to be increased at exactly the times when it is most 
difficult to pay. 

In spite of the absence of compelling reasons in the state 
of the public credit and in spite of the advantages which 
may be expected from sparing the taxpayer the burdens 
which he will be much better prepared to carry at a later 
stage of the business recovery, the cry is already raised that 
new revenue legislation must be immediately passed to cart 
for the prospective deficit. 

The gasoline tax provided in the revenue Act passed last 
June expires in June, 1933. Consequently unless the fiscal 
year 1934 is to be faced with fewer taxes in force than at 
present, there must be tax legislation before June 30. Even 
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a simple proposal to continue the gasoline tax for another 
year will open the door to a flood of tax proposals. Republi- 
can Senator Reed of Pennsylvania announces that he is 
“confident that the sales tax is the solution of our troubles.” 
«All the special taxes,” he says, “have been a disappoint- 
ment.” Democratic Mr. Raskob says, “Balance the budget. 
_, . Impose a general sales tax of 12% if this is neces- 
sary temporarily to balance the budget.” In an editorial, the 
independent “New York Times” states: “It is clear that 
further action must be taken when Congress reconvenes 
_, , to provide more dependable sources of revenue.” 

One element of uncertainty in the situation is the future 
of the liquor traffic. The fiscal implications of the prospec- 
tive abolition of the bootlegging industry are important. If 
and when the traffic in alcoholic beverages is legalized, a 
large source of government revenue will presumably be- 
come available. Yet no one can now foretell how soon and 
in what form that legalization will occur, and little atten- 
tion has been given to the manner in which the anticipated 
revenues may be divided among the States, with their po- 
litical subdivisions on the one hand, and the federal Treas- 
ury on the other. It is conceivable, although scarcely prob- 
| able, that this potential source of revenue will develop in 
time to affect materially the budget problem for the coming 
year. 

Even if liquor revenues do not materialize in time to be 
of assistance, the sales tax does not become the inevitable 
choice through the lack of an alternative. Many of the dis- 
cussions give the false impression that the elimination proc- 
ess has been exhaustive. There remain several possibilities. 
One plan which, to the writer’s mind, is definitely to be 
preferred above a sales tax is suggested by a comparison of 
our federal income tax with the income taxes of England 
and Germany. The personal income tax could be made to 
produce revenue far in excess of the sums now being col- 
lected by a rearrangement of the scale of rates and exemp- 
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tions. Even if it be assumed that the upper range of rate 
scale has been placed as high as is advisable, the adoption of 
European methods of dealing with small incomes woulq 
yield large additional amounts. This involves much lower 
exemptions and the introduction of an effective system of 
collection at the source for all wage and salary income. This 
means putting new burdens on the little man but, as com- 
pared with the probable effects of a sales tax designed to 
produce a similar yield, the net result is actually much in 
his favor. 

Perhaps the most important advantage of such a plan as 
this is that it would avoid the regressive effect of the sales 
tax. Even if a flat rate, rather than a progressive rate, were 
applied to the small incomes, the income tax would be 
much more fair than a sales tax. Although the statistics of 
family expenditures leave much to be desired, all the avail- 
able evidence indicates that a very large percentage of the 
small man’s income is spent for food and clothing, upon 
which the sales tax would fall very heavily, and that this 
percentage rapidly declines as one passes to the people with 
larger incomes. For example, a recent analysis of the dis- 
tribution of total expenditures of income groups, published 
by “The Business Week,” shows that over 45% of the ex- 
penditure of people with incomes below $1,000 represents 
purchases of food and clothing. This percentage steadily 
declines as the larger incomes are reached. Persons in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 incomeclass, spend only 16.8% of 
their income for such purposes. This is progression re- 
versed. A sales tax would apparently be heavily weighted 
against the little man. Rather than accept such a tax he 
would be well-advised to consent to an income tax. 

This plan of an increased income tax has other substan- 
tial advantages as compared with the sales tax. It would 
avoid imposing a burden on the unemployed and semi- 
dependent. It would avoid the necessity for establishing, 
presumably for temporary use, a new and additional element 
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in the tax system. It would avoid the disturbances to the 
forms of business organization which so often accompany 
the introduction of sales taxes. Finally, it has the great 
merit of being a frank and open tax. The sales tax is a hid- 
den tax, in the sense that it is normally passed on to the con- 
sumer deeply concealed in the prices he pays. The real 
payer is seldom able to recognize it as a tax. Those who fa- 
vor a “tax-conscious” public as a safeguard for the public 
purse should oppose the sales tax. 

The writer’s reflections on the state of the finances have 
led him to question sharply the interpretation commonly 
placed upon recent Treasury figures relating to the increase 
inthe amount of the gross debt and to the disparity between 
the amount of cash receipts and cash disbursements. Be- 
cause of the very character of the accounting methods used 
by the Treasury, the published figures fail to give an accu- 
rate picture of the condition of the public fisc. The true 
deficit since 1930 is certainly much smaller than is generally 
supposed and thus far has had no perceptible ill effects 
upon the credit of the government. Every effort should be 
made to achieve increased economy and efficiency and, if 
expenditures are kept under reasonable control, there is 
little to fear if, for another fiscal year or two, the cash ac- 
count continues to show an apparent deficit. To attempt to 
achieve a balanced cash account immediately, if this means 
the improvising of temporary revenue measures which dis- 
tribute heavy fresh burdens with little or no regard for con- 
siderations of equity, would probably do more harm than 
good. The wise course of action would be to formulate now 
a programme aimed to achieve stability in the forms and 
rates of taxes and a true budgetary balance over the period 
of the business cycle. If, however, the powers decide that 
new and heavy taxation must be imposed at once, it by no 
means follows that some form of sales tax is indicated. The 
desired sum can be obtained with greater advantage to gen- 
eral welfare through the personal income tax. 











MEMORY 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


Wiis summer heat has drowsed the day 


With blaze of noontide overhead, 
And hidden green-finch can but say 
What but a moment since it said, 
When harvest fields stand thick with wheat, 
And wasp and bee slave, dawn till dark— 
Nor home, till evening moonbeams beat 
Silvering the nightjar’s oaken bark: 
How strangely then the mind may build 
A magic world of wintry cold, 
Its meadows with frail frost flowers filled— 
Bright-ribbed with ice, a frozen wold. 


When dusk shuts in the shortest day 
And huge Orion spans the night; 
Where antlered fireflames leap and play 
Chequering the walls with fitful light, 
Even sweeter in mind the summer’s rose 
May bloom again; her drifting swan 
Resume her beauty; while rapture flows 
Of birds long since to silence gone: 
Beyond the Noel, sharp and shrill, 

Of Waits from out the snowbound street, 
Drums to their fiddle beneath the hill 


June’s mill wheel where the waters meet. 


O angel Memory that can 
Double the joys of faithless Man! 
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THE LOVED ELIZABETH 
By CLEMENCE DANE 


HE new year will see the four hundredth birthday 
of the greatest of English monarchs, perhaps the 
greatest of English women. Certainly the only 
English rulers who can rival her are Henry Curt- 
mantle and Queen Victoria. Yet Henry, though he made 
England a nation, died a defeated man; Elizabeth died 
having conquered even her own heart. And Queen Victoria, 
the acknowledged heir, ascended a peaceful and secured 
throne; while Elizabeth came to an England torn by poli- 
cies and religions. She had, moreover, to defend her coasts 
and borders against an alien Scotland, a savage Ireland, 
against a potentate as dangerous as Napoleon—the al- 
mighty Philip of Spain. Besides, she was illegitimate in 
the eyes of the half of her subjects, and the rival heir was 
young, beautiful, and already a Queen. Yet she so su- 
premely succeeded in her task—and never was English 
woman given such a task, before or since—that her loving 
and well-loved people called her “(Good Queen Bess.” 
They still call her so although it is becoming more and 
more the custom among biographers and novelists to dwell 
on the faults and flaws in the character of this great Queen 
rather than on her virtues. 


The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 


So it has been with Elizabeth Tudor. Her rival, the ineffec- 
tual but martyred Mary, has captured the popular imagina- 
tion. Elizabeth committed the unforgivable sin of success. 
So we take her achievements for granted. 

The first achievement which we take for granted is the 
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fact that from babyhood, motherless and fatherless, she 
preserved herself from dangers that might have over. 
whelmed better guarded children and even experience; 
men of the world. While her rival was enjoying a happy 
youth, Elizabeth in her middle teens was defending her- 
self from charges of treason and ill living. During he; 
Catholic sister’s reign she was in actual danger of her 
Protestant life, yet by a mixture of immense courage and 
extraordinary prudence she survived the enmities, the op- 
pression and injustice of three reigns, and so came to her 
own at the age of twenty-five. 

Her own, her England was no easy kingdom to rule. It 
was necessary to her very existence that she should be popv- 
lar, yet the welfare of her own people required that she 
should risk her popularity again and again. None nowadays 
denies the wisdom of the cruel policy which held Mary a 
prisoner in England for long years, just as nowadays few 
doubt that her actual execution was a matter forced 
through against the Queen’s will. Yet Elizabeth must have 
known well enough that she pilloried herself in the eyes of 
Europe and in the eyes of history by her treatment of her 
lovely, unfortunate, romantic cousin. But she saved Eng- 
land by it, and that was enough for the woman who, at her 
coronation, in her speech to the Commons in Whitehall 
Palace solemnly bound herself in marriage to the realm. 

How earnestly she took that marriage vow, her whole 
after-life showed, and often in anger or in tenderness she 
would remind her people of the pledge. Memorably she 
showed them her heart a few weeks after the dispersion of 
the Armada when coming out from her Council in the dan- 
gerous dusk, she passed through the yard, there being a 
great number of torches, and paused where the people 
waited for her. And then, says an eyewitness: 

“The queen turned to us and said, ‘God bless you all, my 
good people.’ Then we cried again, ‘God save your Maj- 
esty!’? And the queen said again to us, ‘Ye may well have a 
greater prince, but ye shall never have a more loving prince.’ 
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And so the queen and the crowd there, looking upon one an- 
other awhile, her majesty departed. This wrought such an 
impression upon us . . . that all the way long we did noth- 
ing but talk of what an admirable queen she was, and how 
we would all adventure our lives in her service.” An unfor- 
gettable picture, this, of the lonely woman and her people 
“Jooking upon one another,” their hearts full of love. 

Yet our techy age, long accustomed to salvation, takes it 
for granted that a woman should have made and saved 
England; takes for granted not only her leonine courage 
but also her soldierly wits. (It was generally received that 
the idea of sending fire ships into the Spanish Armada was 
the Queen’s.) What matter, we argue, that she made Eng- 
land great; that her Court was bright with the refined gold 
of the English golden age; that Drake and Raleigh and 
Hawkins and Howard were among her seamen; that Sid- 
ney and Chapman and Marlowe were among her poets; 
that her age saw the birth of the English novel; that she 
counted among her playwrights Shakespeare, Jonson, Web- 
ster, Marlowe. These, to our moralists, are trifles compared 
with the shocking fact that she liked flattery and pretty 
clothes. 

So let us, when we would celebrate Elizabeth’s quadri- 
centenary, gloss over her harsh and persecuted youth, and 
her triumphant maturity. Let us concentrate upon Eliza- 
beth in her old age; let us dwell on the fact that she had 
bad teeth, that she suffered from some cruel disease, that 
she loved young gallant faces and figures, and that there 
were three thousand dresses in her wardrobe at her death. 
Elizabeth the vacillating, the vain, the old, Elizabeth the 
liar, the ingrate, the miser—these are the Elizabethan por- 
traits on which the modern critic dwells. 

And yet—she was loved. This liar, ingrate, miser, 
weathercock, was loved by children, by young women and 
young men, by men in their prime and by graybeards. This 
Queen could fling a man from grace, destroy his fortunes, 
and take away from him sometimes the very life, and yet 
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be so loved that her victim died crying, “God save the 
Queen.” Mary, the theme of poets, the young, the lovely, 
was not thus loved. Adorers she had and a few faithfy| 
women and a rash poet or two to die for her; but with al] 
her beauty and all her charm, she could not catch at the 
hearts of her people as her English cousin could. Elizabeth, 
painted, wigged, with her bad teeth, her grasping hand, her 
pride, her oaths, her intolerance, was better loved by her 
people in her harsh old age than Mary by her people in her 
exquisite prime. 

We mock at the fantastic demeanor of Gloriana’s court- 
iers, at the gifts, the extravagant letters, the desperate 
adoration; but few, it seems to me, ever ask, as they note the 
extraordinary fact of this protracted Elizabeth worship, 
what caused it. Our biographers are all in love with the 
word “vain.” They insist upon thinking of the Queen as 
the ridiculous, aging spinster to whom men paid court be- 
cause it was to their advantage. But would Elizabeth’s 
shrewd brain have been so easily deceived? Extravagant 
language was the fashion of her day, and there is no doubt 
that she enjoyed it; but she knew, and proved by her deal- 
ings with her friends that she knew, when there was sin- 
cerity behind the extravagance. 

Can one seriously believe that Elizabeth was ever fvoled 
by Leicester or Essex as Queen Anne was fooled by the 
Marlboroughs? And why should noble gentlemen make 
themselves ignoble in the eyes of posterity and their own 
countrymen? Englishmen are not by nature sycophants; 
here and there you may find one, but it is not a racial fault, 
above all, it is not a fault of proud men, and the men who 
surrounded Elizabeth were proud. 

Why then, if we acquit the best of them, at any rate, of 
ignoble timeserving, did her courtiers, let alone her people, 
so untiringly pretend to love her? (ItG> not possible that 
there was no pretense in the matter, that they loved her be- 
cause she was lovable? 

When you write the story of a heroine you do not gener- 
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ally begin it at sixty, you begin it at sixteen. If Sylvia, if 
Rosalind, if Cressida herself were to be judged by her ways 
and looks at sixty, she would fare hard. And thus has Queen 
Bess fared. But put aside your settled picture of her as the 
old woman caught in a passion for a man thirty years 
younger than herself, and yet in the end, for unknown mo- 
tives, destroying him. Look upon the pictures of her youth 
and prime. The first things which you will notice are her 
handsome looks, and the next thing, the all important 
thing, her charm. Says Sir John Harington: “Sir Christo- 

her Hatton was wont to say, “The Queen did fish for men’s 
souls, and had so sweet a bait, that no one could escape her 
network.’ In truth, I am sure her speech was such, as none 
could refuse to take delight in.” 

She had her charm by inheritance. For Elizabeth derived 
from the Plantagenets, that race whose charm was unex- 
tinguishable. And her Tudor ancestor also must have had 
charm to capture the daughter of a French King, and 
widow of an English one. Can we deny charm to the meek 
Margaret, whose portrait hangs in the English National 
Portrait Gallery? The coloring, the pose, the delicate fea- 
tures, the severe, exquisite clothes, the gentle hands clasped 
in prayer, assert her charm so strongly that one likes to 
think that her three husbands married her not merely for 
policy’s sake. And this delicate strong creature was Eliza- 
beth’s great-grandmother. And another grandmother was 
the lovely, unimportant Elizabeth Woodville, who so 
charmed away the prudence of Edward the Fourth that he 
married her. 

Finally, Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth’s mother, had not only 
good looks, wit, gaiety, but a soul so proud that she could 
say when she was warned against her future husband, 
Henry the Eighth, “I am resolved to have him, that my 
issue may be Royal, whatever may become of me.” 

Elizabeth’s right to charm is certainly fully established 
by her ancestry, though it is more customary to emphasize 
her other inherited traits. From father and grandfather, 
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she had her imperious will, her statesman’s grasp of charac. 
ter and events, yet it was not by them alone that she ruled. 
She ruled by the admixture in her of masculine ability ang 
feminine charm. Her vanities made her human. Her fem). 
nine ways made her lovable. And it seems to me that it was 
this combination in her of all that is weakest and strongest 
in both sexes which made her appear so superhuman a char- 
acter. She was so great that her very littlenesses are on the 
grand scale, her vanities colossal because she herself was 
gigantesque. Nevertheless, this extraordinary woman wa; 
loved as well as feared. She was loved and she loved, and 
the story of her loves and her lovers is for half a century the 
story of England. 

As a child her nurse wrote of her with an energy of de- 
votion which is not at all courtierlike: “She is as toward a 
child, and gentle of conditions as ever I knew any in my 
life.” And as a neglected young creature, debased suddenly 
from her high place as heiress to the throne and treated as a 
bastard, she yet had her defenders. Her much wronged sis- 
ter Mary protected the little sister whom in nature she 
should have hated: it was reported that her second step- 
mother, kind Anne of Cleves, was so delighted with the 
pretty intelligent child that after her separation from 
Henry she makes a special petition that Elizabeth should 
be often with her, saying that “to have had that young 
princess for her daughter would have been greater happi- 
ness to her than being queen.” It is Elizabeth, you notice, 
who is thus singled out, not the luckless Mary. Mary had 
her stubborn piety, her patience; she had not looks or 
charm; but Elizabeth must have bubbled over with charm 
in those early days. For she also attracted the affection of 
her father’s fifth Queen, the luckless Catherine Howard, 
and when Catherine Parr in turn came to power, she de- 
voted herself to the charming, luckless, quick-tongued 
Princess. 

As for Elizabeth’s small brother, Edward, he adored his 
“sweet sister Temperance.” It was one of the many trage- 
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dies of Elizabeth’s youth that the brother and sister were 
separated by the policy of the selfish timeservers surround- 
ing the boy King. Had she been with him, her stepmother’s 
husband would not have fallen in love with her and, after 
his wife’s death, courted her. 

I know no sadder story in the annals of childhood than 
the story of Elizabeth’s first love. The young, gay, pretty, 
eager thing, motherless, fatherless, schooled in adversity, 
unnaturally learned, guarded, and self-controlled, falls at 
fifteen or less under the charm of a jolly, unscrupulous 
man. Her stepmother gave her affection, and her step- 
mother’s husband, before he was a widower, began one of 
those dangerous sham courtships which half embarrass, 
half please a precocious girl. Later he courted her in ear- 
nest; to his own ruin. What was his hold on Elizabeth? Her 
young belief was, I suppose, that he truly loved her. Eliza- 
beth had a craving, constantly betrayed, for affection. One 
remembers her tragic words of disillusionment after the 
death of Essex—“Affection? Affection is false.” 

That she liked Seymour is certain. That only her own 
prudence and no efforts of her friends saved her from dis- 
aster is equally certain. It seems probable, too, that the 
shock of Seymour’s arrest and death, the horror of finding 
herself suspected of all the misdemeanors that slanderous 
tongues could invent, the unnatural strain of having, un- 
aided, to defend herself against a world of spies, does ac- 
count for her behavior in later life. Her dissimulation, her 
vacillation, her roundabout method of expressing herself, 
so that her letters became at times almost unintelligible, all 
these things she learned in the first harsh tragedy of her 
life. 

For her natural method of expression is bluff, down- 
right, lion-hearted. Her true letters, her unprepared 
speeches are in magnificent straightforward English. They 
show a warm impulsive heart, a passionate loyalty to coun- 
try and to friends, a worthy pride, tenderness and humor. 
These were her natural qualities. Her other manners (and 
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she had many) were used in self-protection. This need {o, 
protection explains, too, the complaint that she vacillated 
endlessly, only to come back at last to her first opinion. He; 
opinion, one may guess, never varied; but vacillation gave 
her time, and Elizabeth’s whole life was a fight for time. 

The death of Seymour left her oppressed and disgraced, 

Her faithful servants whose cause she fought so recklessly, 
so loyally, were taken from her. She had to re-adapt herself 
to life among hostile strangers. The details of how she did 
it are too long to set down here. Summed up, you would say 
that she did it by her charm. She charmed herself through 
the difficult years of Mary’s reign, saving herself from 
death by her capacity to enlist loyalty and affection. Her 
very enemies came to her aid. Arundel, a foremost accuser, 
became, once he had talked with her, a faithful friend, a 
would-be lover. Even jailers did their best for her; though 
it must be owned that she showed them no undue sweetness. 
She was an injured and insulted woman, and she “said so 
very loud and clear.” 

For, in spite of her magnificent duplicities, taken by sur- 
prise she was honest. Sycophantic she had to be on paper in 
her youthful formal relations with remote authority; but 
among her immediate followers, whether friendly or in- 
imical, she is always the young lioness, roaring her mind. We 
all know the story of that grimmest hour of her life when 
she was taken to the Tower, and at first refused to land at 
Traitors’? Gate. When one of the lords offered her his cloak 
against the wet, “she dashed it from her with a good dash,” 
exclaiming, “Here lands as true a subject, being prisoner, 
as ever landed at these stairs.” 

Nevertheless, the Tower was not merely a prison to her. 
One may guess that in the Tower her second love affair be- 
gan, or at any rate developed. For Robert Dudley had been 
her playfellow, and when, a young and handsome woman, 
she came to the Tower a prisoner, he, a young and hand- 
some man, was already imprisoned there. The story of 
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Elizabeth and the Tower children suggests that they were 
in communication. 

Elizabeth loved children. Of that fact plenty of proofs 
exist. Moreover, children were fascinated by her. We are 
told how the children of the officers and servants at the 
Tower followed her about, played with her, brought her 
flowers. One day a little girl found a bunch of keys and took 
them to Elizabeth explaining to her very seriously that now 
she need not always stay there but might unlock the gates 
and go abroad. A boy of four in particular, used regularly 
to bring her flowers, and she, in turn, would give him such 
small toys as her poverty could afford. But even a child who 
loved the Protestant heir to the throne was in those days 
suspect: the friendship was duly noted, reported; where- 
upon, the little boy was dragged before the Lords of the 
Council, questioned and threatened with punishment. 
Nothing could be got out of him, however; so he was sent 
home and his father ordered not to let him go near the 
Princess again. But the next day, finding he could not get 
in, the persistent baby peeped through a hole and called 
agerievedly to Elizabeth, “Mistress, I can bring you no 
more flowers now.” 

Whether the child was a messenger between Elizabeth 
and Dudley (it is more likely that it is Dudley than Courte- 
nay), does not much matter. The interest of the story for 
us is the character of Elizabeth as it is revealed in her inter- 
course with this child and its fellows. Generous, lively, 
laughing, and tender she must indeed have been so to at- 
tract the most critical of all audiences. It is clear also that 
she must have pleased the children’s eyes. 

The picture of her painted in her father’s reign gives us 
merely a round-faced, pretty, solemn little girl. But there 
isa portrait in the National Gallery labelled “Mary, Queen 
of Scots,” which some consider to be a portrait of her 
cousin, Elizabeth. For the picture is unlike any known por- 
trait of Mary; while, allowing for the plumpness and 
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bloom of youth, the features closely resemble the older por. 
traits of Elizabeth. If the theory is correct, then Elizabeth 
was not far off beauty with her pale face, her brilliant eyes 
her proud profile. And her hair, too, was golden red with , 
natural wave, and rippled, as we know, below her knees, 

Such a young creature must have been attractive to more 
than children. Elizabeth always declared that Philip loved 
her, and it is, indeed, only too probable that he found her g 
pleasant contrast to his faded, plain wife. Elizabeth had 
suitors before she came to the throne, and so many suitors 
in the early days of her reign that it is reasonable to suppose 
her wooed not entirely on account of her title or her small 
and troublesome lands. 

There were, as I take it, four loves in her life. There was 
that youthful, unbloomed love for the ill-starred Seymour. 
There was the strong, brilliant passion of her maturity for 
the Earl of Leicester. There was the tragic passion of her 
old age for Essex. And there was her love, so much bigger 
than any personal feeling, for England. Never did she hesi- 
tate to sacrifice her personal loves to that immense passion 
which informs her every action, which she first voiced in 
her speech to her men of justice at her coronation: “Have 
a care over my people. . . . Do you that which I ought to 
do. They are my people. Every man oppresseth and spoileth 
them without mercy. They cannot revenge their quarrel, 
nor help themselves. See unto them—see unto them, for 
they are my charge.” 

“See unto them! See unto them!” But she herself saw 
unto them. She sacrificed Leicester to that heroic passion; 
later she sacrificed Essex to it. She sacrificed her own repu- 
tation in the matter of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the God 
in whom she passionately believed alone knows how much 
else of personal hope and desire she sacrificed. At least we 
know how fearfully she suffered at the time of Essex’s re- 
bellion. “She is quite disfavoured and unattired,” Carey 
says, “and these troubles waste her much. She disregardeth 
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D every costly cover that cometh to table. . . . She walks 
much in her privy chamber and stamps her foot at ill news, 
) and thrusts her rusty sword into the arras. . . . Her High- 
ness hath worn but one change of raiment these many 


days.” 

1s she not to be pitied? It is so much harder for a woman 
than for a man to sacrifice a private passion to the public 
good. Three times Elizabeth saw love—and rejected it. 
Why? Because as she told her faithful Commons not long 
before her death: “I do assure you that there is no prince 
| that loveth his subjects better, or whose love can counter- 
vail our love; there is no jewel, be it of never so rich a 
| prize, which I prefer before this jewel, I mean your love; 
for I do more esteem it than any treasure or riches: for that 
we know how to prize, but love and thanks I count inesti- 
' mable. And though God hath raised me high, yet this I ac- 
count the glory of my crown: that I have reigned with your 
loves.” 

And again at the end of that same speech she tells them: 
“And though you have had and may have many princes 
more mighty and wise sitting in this seat, yet you never had 
or shall have any that will be more careful and loving.” 
“Love”—“love”—“loving.” The words were ever in her 
heart and on her tongue. 

She had her reward. ‘What will you have, quoth God, 
pay for it and take it.” She wavered throughout her life 
between the two things which she desired to take—the love 
of a person and the love of a nation. I think she was well 
aware that she would have to pay for whatever she took, 
that indeed she would have to pay for the one with the 
other, and she paid. Seymour lost, Leicester denied, and her 
last love, her darling, that poetry of her life, Earl of Essex, 
sent ruthlessly to his death—with these counters and her 
own broken heart she paid for that other love, her people’s. 
It is nowhere recorded of her that she grudged the price. 











MEMORIES OF MY FATHER 
By COUNTESS ALEXANDRA TOLSTOY 
TOLSTOY AT WORK 


UR family life at Yasnaia Poliana centered 
round my father’s work and the social duties 
that his reputation brought in its train. In the 
early days his secretarial arrangements were 

quite primitive. All his copying was done by my mother 
and sisters, sometimes even by visitors, in their different 
hands, a single manuscript being divided among several of 
us. As the years went by, however, the work became better 
organized. 

My sister Tania was the first in the household to use a 
Remington typewriter; I followed her example and learned 
to type. This made father’s task lighter as the typed pages 
were, of course, easier to glance over, and there was more 
space for the many changes that he always made. 

Besides the manuscripts, there was an enormous amount 
of correspondence to be handled. This my two sisters so 
organized that copies of all letters written by father were 
preserved in a special book, and detailed records were kept 
of his entire correspondence. 

For some time I was father’s principal secretarial aid. 
Usually I sat in the “Remington room,” as we called it, 
where I could answer his bells. 

At nine o’clock, when father came in from his morn- 
ing’s walk, he drank coffee and read his mail. Letters, with 
the most diverse contents, came from all parts of Russia 
and from abroad. He generally marked the envelopes in his 
one code: N.A.—no answer; S.N.A.—silly, no answer; 
B.L.—begging letters; and so on. To some he replied im- 
mediately, drafting the answer, especially in the later 
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) years, in pencil on the envelope. Often his bad handwriting 
made it difficult to read these pencilled lines, and fearing 
' that I would be unable to decipher them, he sometimes 
called me in to read the draft to him, fidgeting, sighing, 
and uttering numerous “Ah’s,” when he himself could not 
make out what he had written. 

| “Lord, Lord!”—“Well, leave it, I will try it later,” he 

would say finally, putting the envelope aside. Then I 
quietly took the letter with me and deciphered it at my 
leisure—to his complete amazement. 

Father could classify the letters at once, from their ex- 
teriors. The contents of a good, expensive envelope, ad- 
dressed in a legible, handsome style to “His Excellency 
Count Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy,” generally turned out to 
be trifling; but a cheap envelope with a scribbled “To Lev 
Nikolaevich Tolstoy” often contained something interest- 
ing. 

From nine until two, father stayed in his study and 
wrote. No one entered the room during that time, for noth- 
ing in our household was important enough to warrant such 
intrusion, and he could work only when there was complete 
silence around him. Any noise prevented him from concen- 
trating. He often called someone to quiet the dogs that 
barked under his windows, and the cackling of hens or the 
crowing of a cock disturbed him. I remember how one of 
our men ran around the house and chased the fowls away 
with a long switch. When he needed something, father 
rang a tortoise-shell bell or knocked on the wall with his 
cherry cane. 

He usually wrote at his desk, sitting on a small, low 
chair which had belonged to my sister Tania when she was 
a child. As he was a little nearsighted, but did not want to 
wear glasses, he used this low chair so that he need not bend 
too much. Sometimes he wrote at a round table, where he 
generally read his mail and drank his coffee. If the work 
progressed too slowly, he laid out a game of patience. When 
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I happened to enter the room at such moments, I was J. 
ways startled by his concentrated and strained expression, 
and had the feeling that my coming disturbed not the game 
of solitaire but something else. 

Occasionally, he would call me in the midst of his work. 
I went in on tiptoe, afraid to interrupt, stopped at the door 
and waited. He would go on writing, pouting a little as jf 
he were blowing. Finally, when he had come to a period, 
he would raise his eyes from under shaggy, overhanging 
eyebrows and look at me unseeing, forgetting what he had 
called me in for. 

“Ah, yes—take this, copy it.”” He would hand me sey- 
eral written sheets, and immediately his pen began travel- 
ling over the paper again. 

Towards two o’clock father came out into the big hall 
walking with a light, easy step. If he smiled cheerfully, 
this meant that his work had gone well. He always left the 
sheets on his desk to be copied. I went in, took them, and 
kept them until the next morning. He wrote mainly on 
quarter sheets, always trying to make use of scraps of paper 
which he tore from letters and collected. Sometimes when 
he wanted to transpose sentences, instead of placing num- 
bers over them on the sheets, he cut the sheets into strips, 
saying, “See, Sasha, that you don’t spill these. I’ve cut a lot 
of noodles to-day.” The “noodles” were numbered in big, 
angular, illegible figures. 

Father wrote in unfinished words, without punctuation; 
if he punctuated, he always did so in the wrong place. 
Sometimes he made grammatical errors. “Look how you 
have written this word to-day,” I would say, pointing toa 
misspelling. 

“Ts it wrong?” he always asked, surprised. 

I copied his work on one side of quarter sheets, leaving a 
margin on the right, and doing over only the pages that 
were marked up very badly with revisions. Otherwise there 
would have been each day more than I could finish typing 
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before the next morning, and besides, father objected to 
unnecessary use of paper. If all the changes were on one 
portion of the manuscript sheet, this was copied, the rest 
cut off and pasted on to the fresh part. I dislike to recall 
now how I cut up his manuscripts with big shears, but I 
had no time then to stop to think of it. If he had written a 
long article I used to work all the evening, part of the 
night, and early the following morning, to have it ready 
to return to him for his next day’s session. 

When father wrote artistic things, copying was like a 
holiday for me. I waited impatiently for two o’clock to 
strike so that I could go in, gather up the work, and see the 
next instalment. Before starting to copy, I first read 
through all that he had written during the morning. There 
were some things which he jotted down at one stroke of the 
pen, as it were—“Kornei Vasiliev” and “After the Ball” 
—and although he altered minor details in them after- 
wards, they were all shaped in his mind before he sat down 
to write. His other manuscripts usually took longer; he re- 
vised them endless times, crossing out parts and making 
changes. 

If it so happened that I took the afternoon for some- 
thing else and did not do his work, it was impossible to 
finish all the copying for the day during the evening, and 
I typed late into the night, although father would forbid 
my working after eleven o’clock if he heard of it. By nine 
the next morning I always brought the clean copied sheets 
to him. He would shake his head, sigh, and smile. At two, 
when I took up his next piece of work, I would see how 
much he really needed what I had typed for him at mid- 
night or early morning. The copy would again be all 
marked up. 

I remember typing the article “To the Government, the 
Revolutionaries and the People,” making a number of 
copies and asking Maria Alexandrovna Schmidt—a neigh- 
bor who was an enthusiastic admirer of Tolstoy’s works— 
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to read it back with me. I read the copy aloud and she fo). 
lowed the original. As I wanted to get through, I went very 
rapidly, without putting any expression into the phrases, 
But Maria Alexandrovna was so enraptured with the arti. 
cle that I gradually changed my tone and began to read jt 
with feeling. From the next room father entered on tiptoe 
and, with his hands slipped behind the belt of his blouse, 
stood in the doorway and listened. I became confused and 
stopped. 

““No, no, go on, you read well,” father said. 

And when I had finished, he took the sheets from us, 
saying, “Give them to me for just a minute,” and he left 
the room with a quick step. 

“Well, Maria Alexandrovna,” I said to her, “what do 
you think, are my ten copies all lost now?” 

“They are, my dear little soul,” she replied. “Papa will 
correct it all over again.” 

In another two hours father brought the work back. 
There was not an unchanged line left in it; the pages were 
covered with alterations. 

“Ah, Sasha, Sasha, what have I done, what have | 
done!” he exclaimed and smiled in confusion. 

Sometimes when he came and asked me to copy an arti- 
cle, I tried to persuade him to let it wait a little. “I am 
terribly tired of it,” father would say. “Go ahead and copy 
it. Make ten copies.” 

“Let’s wait, papa—you know you will write it all over 
again. And if I make ten copies, think of all the paper that 
will go to waste!” This argument was the most convincing. 

Besides the other work, I also copied father’s diary. He 
did not like this idea, but his friend and disciple Chertkov 
asked him to allow it, and he consented. 

“Take it when I am not there,” he would tell me, “so 
that I will not think about its being typed, because that 
would interfere with my writing it.” 

Usually he jotted down his thoughts in a notebook 
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which he carried with him, afterwards transferring them 
tothe diary. When tired or unwell, he dictated them to me. 

Thomas Edison sent a phonograph with a recording 
mechanism as a present to father. This was the greatest 
marvel to us. We unpacked it immediately. Chertkov, who 
was just then visiting us at Yasnaia Poliana, helped to 
mount it and set it in running order. 

One morning I heard father knock on the wall with his 
cherry cane, and when I came in he asked me to start the 
machine. I put the mouthpiece in position, wound up the 
mechanism, and waited. Father was visibly excited. Jotting 
something down on a scrap of paper, he held himself in 
readiness, grasping the arms of the chair firmly with both 
hands, threw his head. back and commanded, “All right, 
let it go!” 

The roll turned, father started dictating a letter, but 
stumbled, at a loss for words. “Stop it, stop it,” he whis- 
pered frantically, waving his hand. I stopped it. Father 
| thought for several minutes. “Ail right, go on now,” he 
said. The roll started again, and again father stopped. 

“Oh, what a difficult job!” he said. “I get too excited, 
my heart beats so—and I must have wasted that roll!” 

“Why, no,” I said to comfort him, “we have used only 
one quarter of the roll. You can begin again.” 

“Oh, I’m so tired!” he exclaimed when the letter was 
finished. “I don’t see how people can use this thing! It’s all 
very well for the well-balanced Americans, perhaps, but 
for us Russians it’s no good.” 

There was a great deal of secretarial work, but we got it 
done and enjoyed it. However, in 1907, Chertkov decided 
that our force must be increased, and he suggested that 
Nikolai Nikolaevich Gusev, who had visited my father and 
was in correspondence with him, should come to help us. 
Gusev had all the qualities required of a good secretary: he 
knew stenography, was considered a follower of father’s, 
was a gifted linguist, and could set down other people’s 
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thoughts on paper. At first Gusev stayed at Teliatinki, , 
farm belonging to me, and then moved to Yasnaia Poliang 
While he was still at Teliatinki, he was unexpectedly ar. 
rested and sent to the rural police headquarters. Father wa; 
upset by the detention of Gusev; he wrote to the Prime 
Minister, Stolypin, requesting that he be imprisoned jp 
Gusev’s place. But by good fortune, this first arrest had no 
serious consequences; Gusev was soon released and came to 
live at our house. 

Although father could not possibly reply to all his let- 
ters, he hated to leave unanswered the questions that people 
addressed to him in earnest. Before Gusev became his secre- 
tary, we had usually settled this problem by sending the 
inquirer one or another of father’s articles which seemed to 
fit the particular case; or by replying briefly: “Lev Niko- 
laevich has asked me to write to you that those who believe 
in Christ’s teaching do not ask anyone how to act but act as 
the law of God and their conscience bid them.” But father 
must have thought this insufficient because he now asked 
Gusev to reply for him at length to such letters. 

Gusev also received some of the visitors and talked with 
them as “Tolstoy’s follower.” And, like several others, he 
kept a chronicle of all that went on in the house, not only 
writing down father’s words but also noting the intimate 
details of our life. Thus we were deprived of the common 
human satisfaction of living unobserved by outsiders, of 
talking nonsense, joking, singing, being ourselves, since we 
knew that our every word and act were immediately fixed 
on paper. 

I remember one instance. A merry crowd had gathered 
in the downstairs corner room which I occupied: my 
brother Andrei, my niece Annochka, and Gusev. We were 
singing Gypsy songs lustily in chorus, paying little atten- 
tion to the words and delighting in the melody, the guitar 
accompaniment, and our own voices. We all liked Gypsy 
music. Father once said, when listening to Gypsy music 
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sung by the famous Varia Panina, “She sings all kinds of 
nonsensical words—‘moment,’ ‘bliss,’ and what not—and 
yet it is beautiful!” 
' In one of the songs a sad, yearning melody alternated 
with the refrain: 

Quick, oh, quickly, 

Kiss me! 

I’m burning with passion, 

Kiss me! 

Gusev sat and listened; but suddenly, as if remembering 
something, jumped up, shook his head judiciously, and left 
| the room. The next day he asked me to give him the exact 
words of the song, explaining that he wanted to write them 
down because such songs were so “characteristic of the sur- 
roundings in which Tolstoy lives.” 

Gusev and I got along well. I helped him, and when 
time allowed, he dictated the manuscripts to me, which 
greatly facilitated my work. He stayed with us about two 
years. Then he was again arrested and sentenced to exile, 
charged with “propagating revolutionary ideas.” The gov- 
ernment continued to fight my father, not by interfering 
with him personally but by persecuting his friends. It 
would have been impossible to invent a worse punishment 
for him. 

The whole household gathered in the vestibule to bid 
Gusev farewell. All were united in a feeling of indigna- 
tion, revolt, pity. There were tears in father’s eyes. Five 
days later, our local police sergeant brought Gusev back to 
get his things. I helped him pack. The sergeant placed him 
in the droski, and they left for the Tula prison from which 
he went on to Cherduin, a God-forsaken village, four hun- 
dred versts from the nearest railway. 

In his diary the next day father wrote: “Last night the 
brigands came for Gusev and took him away. The farewell 
was very good: everybody’s attitude to him and his to us. 
It was very good. I have written a statement about this 
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matter today.” In his statement, father again asked th. 
government that persecutions for his books be directed no 
against his friends but against himself: “I again wish to ask 
those who object to the spreading of my thoughts and ty 
my activity, if they cannot keep their peace about it anq 
wish at any price to use violence against anyone, that they 
use it against me, and in no case against my friends, as I am 
the only one guilty of originating and the chief culprit in 
spreading these thoughts that displease them.” 


VISITORS AT YASNAIA POLIANA 


Like a holiday, like some almost unobtainable luxury, 
we relished our rare intervals of privacy and quiet at home; 
of being even for a little while by ourselves. Such happy 
days fell to our lot mostly in late autumn or in winter, 
when city folk were busy and when making one’s way to 
Yasnaia Poliana through bottomless mire or snowdrifts, 
was much more difficult than in summer. 

Eminent men from many countries, as is well known, 
came to talk with father, and our house was often full of 
invited guests—relatives or friends. But I am referring 
here to the constant stream of strangers that flowed towards 
Yasnaia Poliana. They caused an everlasting commotion in 
the household. Some of them sincerely straightened up in 
father’s presence, as if he had really called to life their best 
thoughts and feelings; but others only pretended to share 
his opinions and tried to seem better than they were. Many 
believed themselves privileged to intrude upon our intimate 
life, under the pretext of “collecting materials” for a fu- 
ture history of literature. At first we tried to brush them 
aside, but this proved impossible; self-styled biographers, 
chroniclers, persons who sought “to justify Tolstoy” in 
something, crept in through every crevice. Finally we lost 
patience with them, and we ceased to follow that wise 
French precept, “On lave le linge sale 4 la maison.” 

There were many unexpected disappointments. To-day 
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, man would be an ardent follower of Tolstoy; to-morrow 
he became his fervent denouncer or joined the “League of 
Russian People”—a political group of the extreme Right 
which enjoyed court favor—or he became a convinced 
member of the Orthodox Church. Or again, a man who 
entreated father to advise him how to lead a good life 
turned out to be a spy. Rich and poor, famous and un- 
known, old and young, revolutionaries and monarchists, 
believers and atheists, peasants, workers, people of high 
social position, priests, sectarians, foreigners, reporters 
sought to see my father in an endless line. 

In summer when I got up in the morning, I could see 
people sitting waiting on the bench under the big elm in 
front of our house. There were old pilgrim women in bast 
shoes and with knapsacks, on their way to Kiev to pray in 
the holy catacombs; peasants from near and far villages, 
each with his need; the half-wit Parasha, who came “‘to get 
a penny”; the crazy peasant covered with rags and lice who 
called himself a grand duke; visitors who arrived by the 
morning train and walked from the Kozlovka station. 
Wealthier or more important persons used to hire horses at 
Iasenki or at Tula, where the express trains stopped, and 
drive out. 

Upstairs in our drawing room stood a wooden casket of 
peasant workmanship, filled with copper five copeck pieces. 
The common beggars, wanderers, or pilgrims always re- 
ceived one of these copper pieces and sometimes tea and 
sugar. They never bothered us overmuch. 

“The Lord save you,” they would say. 

“Where are you going? ” 

“To Kiev, to Kiev, dear little pigeon, to pray to the Lord. 
I’ve made a vow.” With a quick movement that spoke of 
long habit they took their heavy packs on their backs again 
and trudged on. 

A man who wished to marry came to get father’s advice. 
An estate owner had become conscious of the sin of own- 
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ing land and wanted to know the best way to free himsel; 
of it. A student asked for money to finance “expropria- 
tions,” as holdups to obtain funds for revolutionary pur. 
poses were called in radical parlance. A half-deranged 
woman requested Tolstoy’s help in propaganda for Espe- 
ranto. A youth tempted away from the straight path begged 
father to help him right himself. A peasant who had re- 
fused to perform military service on account of his relj- 
gious opinions desired to share his thoughts with Tolstoy. A 
young man was moved to confess to him a sexual abnor- 
mality. Writers sought his approval of their work. News- 
paper correspondents waited for an interview, and tried 
to calculate how many lines they could make out of it, 
Parents asked for advice in educational matters. Curious 
people wanted merely to see the man whom Turgeney 
called “the great writer of the Russian land.” 

One type of visitor recurred often and was a little irri- 
tating. As I remember, our conversation about him went 
more or less like this: 

“Lev Nikolaevich, Mr. X wishes to see you,” the serv- 
ant would say, handing my father a visiting card. 

Father would scrutinize the card—perhaps trying to 
guess who the person was, perhaps simply to postpone the 
interview. 

“Oh, Lord! What does he want of me?” he would say, 
sighing. 

“Shall I say that you are busy—or ill?” I would ask, 
faintly hoping that it might still be possible to get rid of 
the newcomer, although deep in our hearts we always knew 
that we could not refuse to receive him, especially when it 
was cold and muddy outside. 

“Ask him in. What can we do?” 

The coachman who had driven the man from Tula 
would turn his horses and go back upon receiving his three 
rubles, and Mr. X would share our life until night—and 
sometimes longer. 
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My father was not only a cordial host but he always 
wanted to penetrate the inner essence of every person he 
met. Trying to draw out his guest, he would talk to him 
about the religious movement among the people, touching 
upon the land question, speaking of his own work. The 
visitor would listen indulgently, bored and waiting for a 
chance to put in such a word as this—about something 
really worth while—“And what do you think of the Ital- 
ian opera, Lev Nikolaevich?” 

“What? The Italian opera?” father would repeat ab- 
sent-mindedly; and then he would add with an embar- 
rassed look, ‘‘You see, I am not much interested in that.” 

Having done what courtesy required, father would go 
back to his study. But the guest remained to be entertained. 
Mama would try, perhaps, to find out whether they had 
common acquaintances in Petrograd or would talk about 
Nikisch’s concerts; and it would be difficult to discover 
why the man had come. Had he dropped in for curiosity’s 
sake on his way from Orel to Petrograd, or had he really 
hoped to interest father in Italian opera? 

The next morning the guest would say, with a cordial 
smile, “You have so charmed me with your reception—I 
like it so much here—will you allow me to stay another 
day?” We would smile sourly. The guest would stay. By 
now he would be bolder in expounding his ideas, argue 
with father without embarrassment, and in the evening 
play duets on the piano with mama. When at last he had 
left, father would sigh with relief and say: “It is not good 
to judge people, but, Lord, what a limited mind, what self- 
assurance! Truly, that was a large denominator with a 
small numerator!” Then he would raise his arm over his 
head and shout merrily, “And now—the Numidian Cav- 
alry!” He would gallop around the table, the rest of us 
following him with shrieks of laughter. 

But in another two months, the new acquaintance would 
come back, this time making a special trip from Petrograd 
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to Yasnaia Poliana. Not a day passed without a visitor. 
“Did you come to see me?” father would ask of some 
poorly dressed person waiting on our steps. “But you know, 
I cannot—” 

“T didn’t come to ask for money, Lev Nikolaevich, | 
have come for advice.” 

When he received this answer, father would smile ; joy- 
fully and quickly bring the visitor into the house. But such 
were few. Not until later did I learn how many cultured, 
good people there were who had wished to see him—and 
perhaps would have interested him, being akin to him in 
spirit—who had refrained from coming through delicacy 
of feeling. Unfortunately, the crowd of shallow, limited 
persons who constantly invaded Yasnaia Poliana, stood like 
a wall between my father and those others of greater in- 
telligence who would have liked to come. 

Father amused himself one day by calculating the aver- 
age amount of money that he was asked for: it was about 
2,000 rubles a day. The only means at his personal disposal 
were some 1,500 to 2,000 rubles a year—royalties from 
productions of his plays. At first he had intended to refuse 
this income, but when he was told that in that event it 
would be turned over for the improvement of the imperial 
ballet, he began to take it and use it for benevolent pur- 
poses. Out of it he helped peasants ruined by fire, and wan- 
derers, but chiefly men who refused to enter military serv- 
ice. : 

Those who asked for money, especially peasants, were 
unable to understand how it could be that father had so 
little of his own; they could not believe that the estate, the 
money, the royalties from the writings, all were the prop- 
erty of the family. As in peasant households all was under 
the firm control of the male head, and the same thing had 
been true of the landlords’ estates ever since they could re- 
member, this was natural enough. 

“Say what you will,” the peasants reasoned, “the Count 
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is the head of everything!” and they came straight to him 
with their requests. In the morning, when father went out 
for his walk before starting work, he was besieged by sev- 
eral of them. 

“What do you wish?” he asked them. 

“Tt’s to Your Grace I’ve come,” a peasant would reply, 
taking off his cap and bowing low. 

“Well, then, tell me what you want—and put on your 
cap! Put it on!” 

“Don’t you let this bother you, Excellency, I’ve come to 
Your Grace—” 

“Call me Lev Nikolaevich.” 

“Quite so. You see, I have finished building my new hut. 
Now if I could get a couple of cartloads of boughs to cover 
the roof frame—” 

The cloud on Lev Nikolaevich’s face grew darker. “You 
know very well, Vlas,” he would say, “that the forest no 
longer belongs to me, that I have no boughs to give you. 
Why have you come to me?” 

“Quite so, Excellency! Of course, I know, Excellency,” 
Vlas would say soothingly. “It’s winter already. The hut 
stands open to the sky, and there’s no place I can take those 
boughs from. Don’t leave me without your kindness, Ex- 
cellency! Tell them to let me have a couple of cart- 
loads—” 

“f cannot—I cannot,” father answered, and turned 
away, to find a woman facing him, quietly awaiting her 
turn to tell him that her cow had died and to ask him to 
give her money to buy another. All the while the first peas- 
ant kept on pleading. 

“Dear provider!” the woman suddenly wailed at the top 
of her voice, “Our dear provider!” and she fell to her 
knees, covering her face with her hands. 

“Stand up, stand up right away,” father exclaimed. 

When anyone knelt like that before him and would not 
get up, father, to make the peasant see his point, would also 
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kneel, saying, “Shame! We may kneel before God only— 
not before people! ” 

Students, teachers, physicians, singly and in groups, ar. 
rived to look at Tolstoy. Once a man brought his daughte; 
who had just graduated from the gymnasium as a gold 
medal student. For reward, her father had offered her , 
choice of a bicycle, a gold watch, or a trip to see Tolstoy. 
The young lady chose the trip. It would never be too late 
for the bicycle and the watch, but Tolstoy was old, he 
would die before long—and so they came. 

Entire schools appeared. “Look, children,” the teacher 
would say. “This is that same grandfather Tolstoy who 
wrote ‘The Prisoner in the Caucasus,’ and ‘Childhood and 
Adolescence.’ ”” The children would dutifully fix their 
eyes on father, not knowing what to do or say, awkward 
with embarrassment, and stuffing their fingers into their 
mouths. 

Among our visitors were some whose lives were entirely 
changed by my father’s influence. I feel reluctant to call 
them Tolstoyans. This word recalls to my mind flabby, 
weak souls, mere imitators who wore dark, soiled blouses— 
the Dark People, we called them. But there were others, 
quite different—strong and clean, like the peasant sec- 
tarians. 

I remember Seriozha as hardly more than a boy, at the 
time when, captivated by father’s ideas, he left the gymna- 
sium and set out on his wanderings. Not a little of his time 
was spent in prisons. He would not recognize passports and 
was repeatedly jailed as a vagrant. Seriozha stood the pun- 

ishment meekly, feeding the lice in cells along with thieves 
and highwaymen, calling the jailers “brothers.” In some 
of them this provoked a confused awkwardness, in others, 
wonder and pity, and in some, hate. Seriozha never had any 
money. “It only brings sin,” he said. He walked the high- 
ways with his pack on his back. Wherever he saw need, he 
stopped, helped with the work, and was fed for it. I never 
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talked with him much, but I liked him. His eyes seemed to 
reflect all that was light and beautiful in the world. 

“What an amazing man!” father used to say of him. 
“As I was walking to-day, I saw a man whom I did not 
recognize at first—all in rags and tatters, but his face shin- 
ing like a senator’s, with red cheeks and a joyful expres- 
sion, not at all in keeping with his clothes: Sergei Popov!” 

Those whom I shall here call “accusers” were always 
received by my father and attentively heard in spite of the 
family’s protests. We feared that such callers would have 
an ill effect on his health. The accusers were not numerous, 
but there were always several at hand. Some of them kept 
coming to my father year after year. Some pleaded with 
him, others abused him, and all hoped, each in his own 
way, to lead him back to the true path. 

It was from the city of Tula, as I remember, that Father 
Troitsky, the priest, used to come, always in the same 
shabby droski drawn by a bony nag. He was a middle-aged 
man in a black cassock and broad-brimmed hat, with thin, 
reddish hair and a thin beard that was turning gray. His 
gait and all his movements were quick and restless, and so 
were his eyes, which shifted perpetually; his voice was 
high. At first my father was friendly to the priest and con- 
versed with him gladly; these conversations, however, al- 
ways revolved around one and the same theme: Troitsky, 
sometimes with tears in his eyes and a tremor in his voice, 
implored father to return to the fold and to repent before 
his death. Father endeavored to prove to Troitsky that he 
was mistaken, that, indeed, the Orthodox Church, by fos- 
tering belief in miracles and by its rituals, obscured the true 
Christianity. At length, a rumor reached us—I don’t know 
how—that Troitsky was acting on definite instructions 
from the Holy Synod to return Tolstoy to the true path and 
to keep the Synod informed of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded Tolstoy and of his influence over young people. 
Then our attitude to the priest changed, and perhaps he 
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noticed the change, for his visits became less and less fre. 
quent. 

Apart from accusers from the clergy, there were others, 
who charged father with inconsistency. Of these | well 
remember Velikanov. He used to visit father when I was 
still a growing girl, and was classified by the family as “ 
Dark.” A tall, bony, somewhat hunchbacked man, he al- 
ways carried a big walking stick and looked around as if 
afraid of dogs. Colorless eyes, a very broad mouth with 
thin, ironic lips, protruding ears and not a hair on his head: 
a dome as bald as a knee, no eyelashes, or eyebrows, or 
moustache. I don’t remember how it was that Velikanoy, 
from a devoted follower, became a fierce accuser of Tol- 
stoy. I only know that he tormented my father until his last 
days. Not content with coming personally once in a while, 
he always wrote very long letters, which father patiently 
read from beginning to end. Through eight pages some- 
times he condemned father for being a “lord” (4arin), for 
luxurious living, for owning estates fictitiously transferred 
to the family. He wrote sharply, unsparingly, as if con- 
vinced that he had a right to judge. 

Velikanov’s last letter came not long before father’s 
death. “Again a cursing letter from Velikanov,” father 
said sadly. 

On the letter I saw two initials, father’s sign for “No 
answer.” I read it, feeling revolted and angry. I wished to 
write to the man to stop tormenting my father, to let him 
die in peace. I begged father to permit me not to give him 
these letters, to tear them up without reading. But he 
would not have it so. “Never mind,” he said. “It is good 
for me—very good.” 


OUR DIVERSIONS 


How cheerful father looked when he came out of his 
study after work that had satisfied him! A light, easy step, 
a merry face, laughing eyes. Sometimes, when in such a 
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mood, he turned on one heel, or quickly and with great 
agility threw one leg over the beck of a chair. [ think that 
any self-respecting Tolstoyan would have been horrified 
by such conduct on the part of his teacher. 

Gaiety was not easily forgiven father, as this incident 
suggests. We were having dinner on the verandah. Mother 
was sitting in the “‘chairman’s place,” as it was called in our 
family. On her right sat father, and next to him Chertkov. 
It was hot, and the mosquitoes gave us no respite. They 
swarmed in the air, droning sharply and stinging our faces, 
hands, and feet. Father was talking with Chertkov; the 
rest listened. All were in a good and lively humor, laughing 
and joking. 

Suddenly father, after a glance at Chertkov’s head, gave 
a quick, adroit whack upon its bald top. A little smear of 
blood remained from the huge mosquito he had crushed 
there. Everybody laughed, including father. But the laugh- 
ter stopped abruptly. Chertkov, gloomily knitting his hand- 
some brows, was looking at father reproachfully. “What 
have you done, Lev Nikolaevich?” he said slowly. “You 
have taken the life of a living being. Are you not 
ashamed?” Father was embarrassed, and everyone felt un- 
comfortable. 

Father liked real, wholehearted merriment. He often 
said: “I fear three things: that Andriusha should divorce 
Katia, that Maria Alexandrovna should die, and that Sasha 
should stop laughing!” “Katia” was his daughter-in-law; 
“Maria Alexandrovna” [Schmidt] was our elderly friend 
and neighbor, and “Sasha” was, of course, myself. 

Sometimes when my niece Annochka and I were in the 
midst of singing to the accompaniment of our guitars, for- 
getting the world, the door of my room opened. If it was 
mother or Chertkov, we were confused and stopped our 
music. But if father came in, we paused only long enough 
to ask him if he wanted something. “No, no,” he would 
say, “I only dropped in to listen a while. Now, Annochka, 
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go on, you are doing very well!” We went on, fathe; 
laughing and stamping his foot to the beat of the song: 
Under yonder apple tree, 
Under the curly green one, 


Under the curly, under the green, 
Sits a fine smart fellow— 


Father was always at his ease with young people, and 
liked to talk with the children of the family and of the 
peasants in our neighborhood. He took a special interest in 
the little school for the village girls that I organized, in 
what had been a studio at Yasnaia Poliana, to teach read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

One day, as I was going to the school, he asked, “Do you 
ever have mornings when you find it difficult to get up, 
when you don’t feel like your work, and are tired of it?” 

“No,” I replied without thinking. But the next moment 
father’s question reached deeper into my mind. “Yes,” | 
admitted, “sometimes I don’t like to go—I have to force 
myself.” 

“Ah! Well, if that is so, it’s good. That is a sign that it is 
real work, not playing, not a toy. Well, run along, run 
along,” he said, smiling and nodding, and went on. 

I did not know anything of teaching methods, but in- 
vented my own, and there were days when I could not get 
the best out of my girls. I was never taken aback by their 
pranks, laughter, or whispers, but the thing I feared was 
boredom in the classroom. One would yawn, then another, 
until the whole class was yawning, gnawing at their pen- 
cils, dangling their legs, answering nonsense, their eyes 
glassy and unthinking. 

It was at one such low moment that my father called on 
us. Quickly glancing over the girls, he sensed their mood 
at once. They stood up to greet him, sat down again, and 
gazed at him curiously. 

“What are you having now?” 

“Arithmetic.” 
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I gave father the book. 
“What is this? A book of problems? You don’t need 


that. Well, now listen, girls. A herd was grazing along the 
hanks of the Voronka: sixty cows and thirty-two sheep. 
One herdsman and two herdsman’s helpers were looking 
after them. How many legs did they have, counting them 


is 

One problem led to another. The girls woke up, vied 
with one another in answering. The school became noisy 
and merry; the children seemed changed. As he was leav- 
ing, father praised them—“Good girls! You count very 
well!” 

After that he came to my school often. The girls became 
used to him, and some who were a little bolder than the 
rest cried as he went out, ‘Come again, Lev Nikolaevich!” 

When father was in good humor, he always invented in- 
teresting outings: to the Zaceka forest—an enormous tract, 
near Tula, that belonged to the government; to Maria 
Alexandrovna Schmidt’s; or to the Provaly—a group of 
small natural lakes of regular circular form, seven versts 
from us in the forest. On such occasions he gathered up 
everybody, young and old. For those whom walking fa- 
tigued a saddle horse was taken along. Father avoided 
main-travelled roads and liked shortcuts. He knew the 
Zaceka forest unusually well, but even he frequently lost 
his way in its footpaths. 

Sometimes we took our visitors with us. Once, I remem- 
ber, a couple came to see us, the man belonging to the Yel- 
low Cuirassiers—a fat, red-faced, taciturn officer in white 
summer uniform coat with yellow shoulder straps—his 
wife, talkative and forward, a typical regiment lady, who 
kept saying to her husband, ‘‘Volodichka, why don’t you 
talk to Lev Nikolaevich?” After dinner father went with 
them for a walk in the Zaceka, and then, as usual, he could 
not resist the temptation to take a shortcut. From the Ku- 
deiar Well (so called after a legendary forest highway- 
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man) he undertook to lead the company by a footpath oy; 
to the highway. They had to cross the Voronka on ty, 
poles thrown over the rivulet. Father crossed, the regimen; 
lady easily bounced her way over. Then came the turn of 
Volodichka, but he was visibly timid. With the others look. 
ing on, he started over, got as far as the middle, suddenly 
became flustered, and hurried. Then one pole broke unde; 
him, and he fell in with a big splash. Father laughed up. 
roariously, as he told of this incident later, and ever after. 
wards called the spot “Volodichka’s crossing.” 

Father loved flowers. He always picked the blossoms 
without the leaves, making a tight cluster. When I ar. 
ranged flowers for him according to my liking, adding 
some foliage and placing them loosely in a vase, he did not 
like it, and used to say, “That’s all to no purpose—make it 
simpler.” 

Generally he was the first one of the family to bring 
home the spring flowers, scarcely open: violets, forget-me- 
nots, lilies of the valley. He enjoyed them, and passed them 
around for everybody to smell. He loved forget-me-nots 
and the wild morning-glories best of all. “Smell them,” he 
would exclaim. “What a fine fragrance, like bitter al- 
monds! And what colors—just look!” 

Horses and dogs played no small part in our household. 
A thoroughbred Siberian eskimo dog, Belka, was once pre- 
sented to father. He was a good dog, affectionate but very 
serious with a sense of dignity. But father did not pay much 
attention to him and did not feed him, and so Belka refused 
to acknowledge him as master. He was much more willing 
to go walking with me. Sometimes he pretended that he 
was going with father, ran ahead of him, looked into his 
eyes, wagged his tail, followed him across the apple or- 
chard as far as the forest, and then slipped away and re- 
turned home. This offended father. “You’ve taken Belka 
away from me,” he used to say to us, “he won’t walk with 
me any more!” 
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Later I acquired a borzoi of good pedigree—a huge, 
hairy dog with a long muzzle. He would follow in my 
footsteps, his face gloomily lowered to the ground. But no 
sooner did he catch sight of a flock of sheep than he flew at 
them full speed, pushed into their midst, and not infre- 
quently killed one or more. He was punished for this and 
shut up, but nothing helped. 

Then my borzoi began taking walks with father. One 
day father came home upset. “I wish you would take your 
dog away somewhere,” he said. “He chased the sheep again 
to-day! I had a hard time driving him off.” 

“You’re tired,” I replied. 

“That doesn’t matter. But he made me commit a sin. I 
took off my belt and gave him a beating. What is worse, I 
did it in anger.” 

Finally, I had to give the borzoi away. 

Two dogs of uncertain lineage made their home in our 
courtyard, Tiulpan and Tsygan. Probably they were broth- 
ers, they were so much alike: both black, with white chest, 
hanging ears, rather moth-eaten in front and very shaggy 
behind, with countless burrs always in their fur. These two 
always accompanied father on his walks. 

In the very thickest of the Zakaz—a forest on the Yas- 
naia Poliana estate—a hardly perceptible trail led to a 
spring at the bottom of a deep ravine. At one place it 
formed a small pool of pure, clear water. This was called 
the Wolves’ Well. Badgers lived near it, in a little hillock. 
They dug very deep dens which communicated with one 
another by underground passages. To this wild spot, where 
a human being was hardly ever seen, father liked to go. 
The dogs crawled into the badgers’ dens, went into one 
hole and out another, sometimes driving out the inhabitant. 
One fine day Tsygan shot out of a den squealing horribly 
and covered with blood. A badger had bitten off his tail. 
Another time, the dogs drove out a big badger right under 
our feet as father and I were walking in the Chapysh. This 
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was the name of a small wood, near our house, which m, 
father described in “Anna Karenina,” where the stor 
overtakes Kiti and her baby in the forest. 

“Who wants to go on a vegetarian hunt with me?” f.. 
ther would ask after dinner in early spring. We pulled op 
heavy marsh boots smelling of tar, and gaily followed hin 
across the apple orchard and Chapysh into the Zakaz. Som 
snow, muddy and caked, was still left on the shady side of 
ditches, the forest was leafless, but the swollen buds had 
already turned brown, and some tender yellow down 
showed on the willows. We came out into a clearing and 
stopped. 

“Now be quiet,” father said, “don’t talk—listen.” 

We sat down on stumps and waited, listening intently. 

“Hear? Hear? ””—father whispered. 

“Khr—khr—khr,” we heard a snipe’s coughing. He 
flew over our heads, described a circle in the air, and disap- 
peared behind the trees. Then came a second, a third. It 
grew very still. Darkness fell. Our boots smacked loudly in 
the wet ground as we went home. 

“How strange—how strange it seems,” father said, 
“that there was a time when I was fascinated by hunting, 
and killed—” 

When going horseback riding with father, you had to 
“mind your step,” as our coachman Adrian Pavlovich used 
to say, and stick tight to your saddle. Father usually rode 
his horse Delire through ravines and marshes or on little 
trails through dense forest, without much regard for ob- 
stacles in his way. 

“Tt looks narrow here, I wonder if we can pass,” I would 
observe. 

“And who do you think can take a narrow trail better, 
a man or a horse?” father retorted, guiding Delire along 
the very edge of a deep ravine. 

“Man! »”» 

“No, horse. You’ve nothing to fear.” 
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If there was a stream in our way, father, without hesi- 
tating, urged Delire on, and the horse flew across like a 
bird. Sometimes he jumped a stream and went uphill at a 
callop though trees and bushes were thick in our way. 
~ Once father fell off his horse as we were riding past an 
iron foundry, five miles from our house, and were about to 
cross the paved highway. Father’s mount was a steppe 
horse and a spirited one. It shied, stumbled over a heap of 
paving stones, and fell. I felt as though something had 
heen torn from its place inside me—but father, without 
dropping the bridle from his hand and with amazing 
quickness, freed his foot from the stirrup and jumped up 
before the horse did. 

“Oh,” I sighed, “did you hurt yourself?” 

“No, it was nothing at all.” 

He led the horse to the same heap of stones, mounted, 
and we went on. “See that you tell mama nothing about 
this,” he called out to me as we resumed our ride. 

In his last years, we were afraid to let him ride by him- 
self—there was the possibility of a fainting spell or a heart 
attack. So some member of the household always went with 
him. 

One day father and I were riding home along the “bath- 
ing trail”—the path that led to our bathhouse on the Vo- 
ronka. We had come to the little clearing where a carpet 
of tender blue forget-me-nots always blossomed in the 
spring, and in the summer handsome, firm mushrooms 
(Soroviks) grew on rosy-tan stems, with velvety tops and 
creamy lining. Father called to me, “Sasha!” And when I 
caught up with him he said: “Here, between these oaks” — 
his hand tightened the bridle, and he pointed with his 
whip, which made Delire give a nervous start-—“when I 
die, bury me here.” 

There, in accordance with his wish, father was laid to 
rest. 

















IN ‘THE SUNSET 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


OWN the road ahead of night 
Came a man, his face alight 
With fire of the western sky. 
A woman met him eye to eye, 
Going towards the night behind him. 
Who he was, where she would find him 
In all the years again, was past 
All knowing; yet her eyes clung fast 
To his eyes in a swift caress 
Of his enkindled manliness. 
Something mightier than a son 
By his look was wrought and done, 
Stronger than any sons and daughters, 
Strong as stars or the wide waters. 


After she had passed, he turned 
To look at her with eyes that yearned, 
But she went on along the road 
And towards the night with her new load. 





RELIEF AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


By LEO WOLMAN 


HE present depression in all probability marks the 

passing in this country of traditional and accepted 

measures of unemployment relief. The transition 

to new expedients will necessarily be slow and hesi- 
tant, but our experience during the last three years with the 
machinery of local private and public relief is bound to 
hasten experiment with more farsighted and comprehen- 
sive programmes. Public opinion, in the United States as in 
other countries, has ceased to be satisfied with the hastily 
constructed machinery of relief and allied measures charac- 
teristic of past depressions. Public responsibility for the 
adequate care of the unemployed is now unequivocally ac- 
knowledged, even if appropriate means for providing such 
care have not yet been devised. Provision of federal relief 
funds by Act of Congress and the few but vastly significant 
unemployment insurance plans now in effect in several 
American industries are signs of the growing centralization 
of responsibility for unemployment relief and of a radical 
change in the attitude of business towards the part it must 
play in providing for its jobless workers. 

Any serious appraisal of American unemployment policy 
since 1929 shows how completely we are repeating the ex- 
perience in this respect of earlier depressions. Direct relief 
to the unemployed from public and private funds is by all 
odds the dominant item in our total programme. Efforts to 
provide more jobs than there would otherwise be, either 
through expanding public construction or the spreading of 
work, have, as might have been expected, played a minor 
role both as sources of employment and of relief. With the 
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prolongation of the depression, these measures have becon, 
less and less important. The policy of exhorting private em. 
ployers to create jobs, which was a feature of our nation,| 
unemployment campaigns a year ago, has died a natural an¢ 
deserved death. But for the relief funds distributed to th. 
unemployed in the form of food, rent, clothing, or cash, 
the country would have faced the appalling prospect of the 
growth of utter destitution among the overwhelming mo. 
jority of the ten millions or more of the unemployed. 
Because of the high hopes so often aroused by public dis. 
cussion of federal and local expenditures for construction 
as a means of relief and business recovery, this whole com- 
plex question deserves critical examination particularly at 
this time. Fortunately, the facts concerning the activities of 
government in construction exist to-day in such great abun- 
dance that it is possible to survey not only the developments 
during the present depression but, what is more important, 
the course of events in the five or six years before 1929. In 
the light of these facts, conflicting theories of public ex- 
penditure for construction can be tested, and much of the 
confusion that has enveloped them can now be dissipated. 
The earliest and best-known proposal for the use of pub- 
lic works as a combined measure of unemployment preven- 
tion and relief was expounded in England by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb and reduced to statistical terms by the noted 
English expert, Professor Arthur L. Bowley. The prin- 
ciples of their plan are simple, and may be summarized as 
follows. Since modern governments are steadily increasing 
their expenditures for an infinite variety of public improve- 
ments and are moved, in so doing, by considerations of pub- 
lic welfare, it may be regarded as sound economic and social 
policy to control the flow of these expenditures with the 
end in view of reducing public outlay in years of prosperity 
and of expanding it in years of depression. When, there- 
fore, income from taxes is large and steady, and the public 
treasury is full, the departments of public works would re- 
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duce their programmes to the essential minimum and 
would set up reserves for future work; and when, contrari- 
wise, business is in the throes of depression and unemploy- 
ment large, public agencies would draw on their accumu- 
lated reserves, increase their construction contracts, and 
thereby swell the volume of public employment. So stated, 
a public works’ programme would serve only incidentally 
as a measure of unemployment relief and primarily as an 
instrument for the stabilization of business and the regu- 
larization of employment. 

Sound and attractive as this proposal is, there is no record 
of its ever having had a satisfactory trial. For reasons which 
are too well known to require repetition here, governments 
have generally increased their spending, taxes, and debts 
when business is good, and have been exposed to exceptional 
pressure to reduce their outlay when business is bad. Thus 
in the seven years from 1923 to 1929, it is estimated that 
the federal government and all local governments in the 
United States spent together as much as twenty billion dol- 
lars for public works, in the form of roads, buildings, water 
works, and the like. In other words, in a period of universal 
prosperity and certainly better than normal employment, 
American governments, far from setting aside reserves for 
the future, participated in the boom of private business by 
raising their expenditures to levels which had been previ- 
ously exceeded only in the few years of the World War. 
With the onset of the depression, consequently, there were 
no adequate public reserves; but instead, our municipal and 
other local governments in particular were burdened with 
peak debts, peak taxation, and the carrying charges for an 
unprecedented programme of public improvements in- 
curred in the preceding years. 

For this condition, prior to 1930, little direct responsi- 
bility rests upon the federal government. During the whole 
of the post-war period, federal expenditures amounted to 
hardly ten per cent of the total. And while the federal gov- 
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ernment might well have regulated even its moderate out. 
lay, the net effect of such a policy could not conceivably 
have been great. Only in so far as federal grants to “sat 
for the building of roads may be said to have stimulated the 
road-building programme of the country, which in these 
years reached huge proportions, can federal policy be held 
responsible for the post-war boom in public construction, 
To have controlled the total volume of expenditures fo; 
this purpose would clearly have involved the setting up of 
orderly fiscal systems throughout our local governments 
and the practice of unexampled restraint and foresight by 
legislatures, hundreds of local assemblies, and thousands of 
independent public disbursing agents. 

At the beginning of this depression, then, it was obvi- 
ously futile to contemplate the financing of public con- 
struction out of reserves. The realization of this fact led 
promptly to new developments in public works’ theory, 
Late in 1929 and throughout much of 1930, before the 
full gravity of prevailing conditions was recognized, it be- 
came the policy of the federal government to encourage at 
least the maintenance, if not an increase, of the expendi- 
tures for construction notably by government enterprises, 
but by private industry as well, in the hope and belief that 
the expanded volume of activity in construction would be 
powerful enough to turn the trend of business from con- 
tinued depression into recovery. As a result of the pressure 
of this idea, and perhaps also a too sanguine view of the fu- 
ture, both public agencies and private business, especially in 
the public utility and railroad industries, continued their 
construction programmes at their prosperity levels during 
nearly the whole of 1930. 

This condition did not and could not last. Shortly after 
the middle of 1930, the universal drop in trade and the 
growing volume of unemployment, with their conse- 
quences of reduced business income and the prospect of a 
severe drop in public revenues, began to exert their influ- 
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ence on both private and public policy. And a policy of re- 
trenchment was soon put into effect. In the latter half of 
1930, the expenditures of local units of government had 
already begun to decline and by October, 1932, this down- 
ward trend had not yet been arrested. 

As matters now stand, the federal government has spent 
on public works in 1932 about twice the pre-depression 
amount, or roughly $600,000,000 for the year. But the to- 
tal outlay on such construction, including that of the fed- 
eral government and the still heavier expenditures of the 
state, municipal, and other local governments, is in 1932 
no more than half of the sum so disbursed in 1929. At the 
same time, the public utility industries have effected dras- 
tic reductions in their expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment, leaving them in 1932 a small fraction of their 
amount in 1930; and the railroads, as is well known, have 
in the last year and a half almost stopped spending for this 
purpose altogether. As sources of added jobs, clearly, both 
the public and quasi-public pools of construction have 
proved unable to withstand the force of persistent business 
depression. Probably less than one-half the numbers em- 
ployed in this type of construction in 1929 were so em- 
ployed in 1932. 

With the failure of these abortive attempts of 1930, 
which may well have done more harm than good, the next 
step contemplated by the advocates of public construction 
was the flotation of a huge federal bond issue for the financ- 
ing of public works on a vast scale. The theory in support 
of this measure was that the depression had already run its 
course but that recovery was being impeded by the timidity 
and uncertainty of private enterprise. In the circumstances, 
it was argued, the government was justified in temporarily 
assuming the functions of enterprise by undertaking on its 
own initiative large projects of construction, involving ap- 
propriations of from one billion to five billion dollars, 
which would promptly afford substantial employment and 
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would act, thereby, to arrest the fall in production and jp 
prices. Although proposals of this nature have been vigor- 
ously debated in the last two years, bills embodying these o; 
similar ideas have failed to be enacted into law. 

In general, it can be said of these measures that the ideas 
underlying them involve attitudes towards public fisca| 
policy which are not easy to accept. The whole course of 
this depression, in the United States as in all other coun- 
tries, furnishes constantly new evidence of the harmful ef- 
fects of excessive public borrowing, taxing, and spending. 
In investment markets, already abnormally nervous and 
fearful, the further piling up of public debt is bound to ex- 
pose both public and private securities to additional and in- 
calculable hazards. The debt of the government of the 
United States cannot be materially increased, if indeed it 
can be kept at its present level, without further endangering 
the processes of recovery. Where, as is now the case, the 
most formidable among the obstacles to recovery is the fail- 
ure to adjust outstanding debt to new levels of costs, prices, 
and the prevailing volume of business, the solution as- 
suredly is not to be found in still further increasing the 
obligations of government. 

The spreading or sharing of work has never been advo- 
cated as a solution of the problem of unemployment; it has 
been simply regarded as a device for the more equitable 
distribution of the burden of unemployment. The practice 
of dividing a job among more employees than are abso- 
lutely required for it has been common to all depressions in 
this country. In this depression, extraordinary efforts have 
been exerted to extend the practice not alone for the plain 
purpose of spreading employment and income over as large 
a number of workmen as possible but also in the belief that 
added employment, even at excessively low levels of wages, 
would set loose a disproportionate volume of purchasing 
power. How effective these efforts have been, in contrast 
with past experience, it is impossible to say. Many large 
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firms have without doubt adopted the work-spreading prin- 
ciple and pushed its application far beyond its previous use. 
A recent survey by the United States Department of Labor 
of the hours worked in 1932 shows that a third of em- 
ployed labor was working between 4 and 31 hours a week; 
and only 14 per cent was at work for more than 48 hours. 
Other data, however, collected by the same government de- 
partment indicate that the normal working week—the 
number of hours a factory works when there is work—has 
not been at all reduced during this depression. It is also a 
matter of common knowledge that the employees in highly 
competitive industries, such as textiles, clothing, and the 
like, have in recent busy seasons been working 60 hours a 
week and more. 

To extend the practice of spreading work in the magni- 
tude proposed at the New England conference last summer 
is, to say the least, impractical. There are two reasons for 
believing that the limits of this type of absorption have now 
been reached, although there may well be a few exceptional 
plants and shops in which further sharing of work is still 
possible, and even desirable. The first reason is the effect of 
work-spreading on costs. At a time when the movement of 
prices is still downward and the major problem of industry 
isto accomplish still further adjustments in the expenses of 
doing business, it is altogether unlikely that management 
can afford to engage in schemes which are bound to raise 
costs. In the second place, the wages of the employed 
workers are already so low that the spreading over larger 
numbers of the prevailing earnings, which are totally in- 
adequate, may easily result in a general contraction of the 
purchases of employed persons. In August, 1932, the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the factory worker were $16.94; of 
the soft coal miner, $11.85; of the public utility laborer, 
$27.90; of the employee of wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments, $21.53; and of the railroad worker, $26.28. 
The further reduction of such wages, already excessively 
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low in comparison with past wages, by dividing work cap. 
not possibly contribute to the hastening of business re. 
covery. The obvious effect of the expedient, indeed, is t, 
shift the burden of unemployment relief from the com. 
munity to the wage-earner, from taxes and the proceeds of 
public borrowing to wages and salaries; in short, from those 
who are still most able to bear the burden to those who are 
least able to do so. A policy leading to such consequences is, 
in the light of the problems which the unemployed and em. 
ployed already face, of doubtful social and economic wis. 
dom. 
The great and steady decline in the total volume of pub- 
lic and quasi-public construction and the limited applica- 
tion of the practice of spreading work, since there are any- 
how some ten million workers without any employment 
whatsoever, have meant that the major burden of unem- 
ployment has fallen again upon the agencies of public and 
private relief. With every additional year of the depression, 
these obligations have grown until they became in 1932 
twice as high as in 1931. Much as the country has protested 
against the use of the dole, relief payments financed largely 
out of public funds have been throughout this period the 
principal defense against actual destitution. While also the 
institutions of private charity and relief are firmly estab- 
lished in the United States, voluntary private gifts have 
proved totally insufficient to cope with the situation, and 
probably more than three-fourths of the relief funds now 
come out of public treasuries. Allowing for all possible 
sources of funds—appropriations by local governments, 
private subscriptions, additional expenditures by the federal 
government on public construction, and the portion of the 
federal fund of $300,000,000 likely to be spent in 1932— 
it is probable that the relief bill for the country in 1932 
will exceed one billion dollars and may even reach the total 
of one and one-half billions. 
With the best of intentions, machinery so hastily impro- 
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vised for the collection of vast funds and their wide distribu- 
tion could not have been expected to handle the unemploy- 
ment problem of the last three years adequately, intelli- 
gently, and equitably. At the utmost, the cost of relief of 
all kinds cannot for the year 1932 exceed, if it equals, $125 
per unemployed person. In comparison with ordinary earn- 
ings of even sub-marginal workers or with any minimum 
subsistence budget, the tragic inadequacy of this amount is 
evident. The average, moreover, conceals the innumerable 
localities where the depth of the depression, extraordinary 
financial stringency, and lack of foresight have combined to 
make even such moderate payments impossible. Nearly 
everywhere the system has produced gross inequities, not 
only in the collection of relief funds but also in their distri- 
bution. It isa rare community in which the unemployed war 
veteran does not receive treatment much superior to that 
given the other unemployed persons. Because of the en- 
tirely natural desire of the authorities to hold families to- 
gether and the insufficiency of funds, the unemployed 
single man has suffered sad neglect. And more important 
than all else is the plain fact that, as long as this system per- 
sists, the great mass of the unemployed must expect during 
a serious business depression to become public charges. 

Bad as these conditions are, and far-reaching as their so- 
cial implications have become, they would have been in- 
comparably worse but for the skill and unselfishness with 
which the social workers of this country have performed 
the task of organizing the machinery of unemployment re- 
lief. Without anything like adequate resources, lacking es- 
sential data, and faced with the necessity of controlling the 
politics of public welfare agencies, they have gone about 
their business quietly and effectively and, to a greater extent 
than any other group, have contributed to the preservation 
of standards and decency in the administration of relief. 

The radical departure involved in the appropriation of 
federal funds for local relief is a development which is des- 
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tined to become permanent in this country. In this as jn 
other economic phenomena the trend is strongly and unmis. 
takably towards further centralization in control and te. 
sponsibility. The eradication of state lines in the organiza. 
tion of industry and commerce suggests similar tendencies 
in the organization of the labor market. The unequal 
wealth and income of our agricultural and industrial States, 
the concentration of income within a limited geographical 
area, and the glaring disparities in the effects of depression 
and unemployment made the provision of federal relief jn- 
evitable. To these factors should be added the equally po- 
tent influence of a changed public temper which, for the 
first time in this depression, recognizes the responsibility of 
government for unemployment relief and the right of the 
unemployed to receive it. 

The discharge of this new function imposes upon the 
federal government not only problems of finance but per- 
haps more difficult problems of sound administration. It is 
neither possible nor desirable to disburse federal funds with- 
out the application of tests both as to the capacity of local 
governments to assume their own burdens and as to the 
manner in which the federal funds are used. But in the ap- 
plication of these tests, reasoned experience and expert 
knowledge area prerequisite in the members of the admin- 
istrative staff. Where, also, the pressure for federal assist- 
ance is great and the consequences of the denial of requests 
are so fraught with danger, it is, above all, essential that 
administration be kept free from any suspicion of political 
influence. For this reason, it is all the more unfortunate 
that, in this first experiment with federal unemployment 
aid, the recommendation made by organizations of social 
workers that the federal funds be administered by a com- 
mittee of three outstanding citizens, skilled in the manage- 
ment of relief funds, was not incorporated in the law fi- 
nally enacted by Congress. 

Whatever the course of public relief funds may be, the 
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gravest problem is, and for some time will continue to be, 
that of raising the necessary money. The strain on all 
branches of government in the United States is already too 
heavy for many of them to bear, and it can be lightened 
only by a quick and substantial recovery in trade coupled 
with the return of the majority of the unemployed to their 
iobs. In the immediate future such an eventuality is im- 
probable. For the resulting knotty questions of public 
finance, there is no easy answer, particularly at this junc- 
ture. The close interdependence between the fiscal policies 
of government and the conditions required for business re- 
covery, impose severe limitations on the capacity of most 
American units of government to increase their already 
large volume of outstanding debt and to raise the prevailing 
high levels of taxation. 

The remaining alternative, then, is the substantial reduc- 
tion of the expenses of government. Inflexible as public 
budgets now seem to be, it is clear that the time is rapidly 
approaching when they must be subjected to drastic revi- 
sion. Provision for unemployment is during the present 
crisis a fixed charge which cannot be reduced, and which, 
in fact, should be substantially increased. Even at their 
present peak the appropriations for unemployment relief 
are by no means the largest item in public expenditures. Out 
of the savings effected by adjusting public spending to pre- 
vailing conditions of price and output, and by reducing 
such expenses as those for veterans to more appropriate and 
just amounts, the total bill for unemployment relief could 
be more than amply met. But so long as the efforts to reduce 
budgets in general are successfully resisted, the expendi- 
tures for relief will continue to loom large in the public 
mind. 

During the life of this depression the measures that have 
already been considered here will remain the core of our 
unemployment policy. However widely and energetically 
advocated, it is altogether unlikely that elaborate pro- 
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grammes of public construction will be successfully jp. 
voked as an important source of relief for the unemployed, 
Used in moderate amount, as they are to-day, public work 
are a slow, expensive, and indirect form of relief. Work. 
spreading, likewise, will confer moderate, but desirable, 
benefits if not pushed so far as to reduce all earnings to ex. 
cessively low levels. But outright relief, in kind and jp 
money, represents the foundation of the effective efforts in 
these years of depression to relieve the distress of the unem- 
ployed. If there is to be reform in the future, then, it mus 
be concerned primarily with the reorganization of the ma- 
chinery for the collection and distribution of relief funds. 

Granting that the outlook for the control and prevention 
of unemployment in the discernible future is not bright, the 
chances for eventual progress in this direction seem to me 
to lie in the extension of the principles of social insurance 
to the problem of industrial unemployment. There are, to 
be sure, an increasing number who believe that the control 
of business and the stabilization of employment are close at 
hand. For them unemployment insurance would be a minor 
and incidental item in an unemployment programme that 
dealt with the fundamentals of the problem. But sober 
reading of the trends in American economic and political 
life should caution us against accepting too sanguine a view 
of the early prospects for business stability and an appre- 
ciably reduced unemployment rate. 

Unemployment insurance cannot perform magic. Euro- 
pean experience with it and the vicissitudes of a handful of 
American plans in the last five years testify to the great dif- 
ficulties in theory and practice which all such experiments 
are at first certain to encounter. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the period of the rise and development of 
this form of insurance has been one of unusual economic 
and political instability. England, the first country to adopt 
such insurance on a national scale, has for more than ten 
years suffered almost uninterrupted depression and abnor- 
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mal unemployment. Germany, likewise, with its sixteen 
millions of insured workmen, has had little prosperity since 
1927, the year its unemployment insurance scheme became 
effective. And in the United States, the principal plans of 
unemployment insurance now in operation are of too recent 
date and are too isolated to afford adequate tests of the long- 
time advantages and defects of unemployment insurance. 
But everywhere, it is agreed, insurance represents a great 
advance over the older methods of poor relief and the many 
forms of public and private charity. The unemployed are 
treated with an equality which is possible under no other 
system. In other countries, it appears that, if allowance be 
made for variations in purchasing power in different places, 
the benefits exceed by substantial amounts the rates of re- 
lief which prevail in this country. Finally, in England, 
where unemployment insurance has had the longest and, on 
the whole, the most troubled history, and where, moreover, 
unemployment has been persistently high for the longest 
stretch of years, it is the unanimous opinion of trained ob- 
servers that insurance, more than any other factor, has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the standard of living of the English 
working classes. 

In the United States unemployment insurance is no 
longer a novelty. The voluntary plan of the General Elec- 
tric Company, adopted in the early stages of this depression, 
has justified itself in the eyes of both the workers and the 
firm, even though the high rate of unemployment has made 
necessary drastic changes in administration. As a result of 
the experience of this company, unemployment insurance 
of the same type was approved in principle by the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association in May, 1932. The 
joint insurance plans of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the clothing manufacturers in Chicago, 
Rochester, and New York are all still in operation although 
they, too, have been forced by the decline in current income 
to reduce the rate of benefits in the later stages of depres- 
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sion. But in all cases, it is clear that, if a sufficient periog 
for the accumulation of reserves is allowed, insurance cap 
go a long way towards meeting even the problems of an ey. 
ceptionally long depression like the present. So far as the 
cost of insurance among American firms is concerned, thei: 
experience has failed to disclose that it constitutes an exces. 
sive burden on the business or that it has been a measurable 
factor in intensifying the effects of depression. The rates of 
contribution have, indeed, been so small that they represent, 
even in the most extreme cases, a small fraction either of 
the total cost of production or of the total payroll. 

The issues which will be debated in this country in the 
next years will turn not on the desirability and utility of un- 
employment insurance but on its form and the manner of 
its adoption. If we may judge by past experience with other 
types of social legislation, we have already started on a pro- 
gramme of compulsory state-wide unemployment insur- 
ance. One such law has already been enacted in Wisconsin; 
and proposed legislation of much the same type is under 
consideration in more than twenty other States. Within a 
period of twenty years, compulsory accident insurance was 
adopted in all but four States of the Union. We are now 
probably at the beginning of a similar development in in- 
surance against unemployment. 
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THE STEEL FRAME OF 
SOVIET SOCIETY 


By SIDNEY WEBB 


O visitor to Soviet Russia can fail to make ac- 

quaintance with the communist party. But 

only gradually can it be realized that it is in 

this organization, and not in any of the other 
social hierarchies, that is to-day vested the real, as con- 
trasted with the nominal, government of the country. In the 
imposing series of Soviets, rising tier above tier right up to 
the congress of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, we 
may find the “constitutional” organs of legislation and ad- 
ministration. It is this essentially “political” hierarchy that 
supplies the organs of local administration, and provides 
the president of the whole state, the cabinet of people’s 
commissars, or ministers responsible for the government 
departments, including practically the whole manufactur- 
ing and mining industry, all the foreign trade, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the army and navy, and even the dreaded 
political police. 

But the political student cannot ignore the fact that this 
hierarchy of Soviets, equally with those of the trade unions, 
the consumers’ co-operative societies and the associations of 
producers, is bound together, as by a steel frame, by another 
nation-wide organization. It is not too fanciful an analogy 
to regard, as the rivets maintaining the grip of this steel 
frame, the 50,000 cells, or nuclei, among which the greater 
part of the million and a half members of the communist 
party are distributed, from one end of the U.S.S.R. to the 
other. Here we have a unique and unprecedented form of 
social organization. 

Although the communist party in Russia has an elabo- 
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rate hierarchy of its own, its membership is not something 
abstracted from the political, vocational, or consumers’ ¢o. 
operative organizations. All the party eneembers are, in fact, 
to be found in one or other of these bodies, with nothin 
outwardly distinguishing them from their fellows. Every 
industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, state farm or news. 
paper office, has at least one cell, or nucleus, of party mem. 
bers in each of its workshops, brigades, teams, or shifts, 
Every other social institution, whether university or “tech- 
nicum,” hospital or maternity centre, trade union, co- 
operative society, or collective farm, has likewise a cell in 
every separate department or branch. The same may be 
said of the railway and postal service, the municipal and 
provincial administration, and the central government de- 
partments. Every vessel in the rapidly growing mercantile 
fleet and every Soviet agency in foreign countries is simi- 
larly equipped. There are cells in every regiment or other 
unit of the Red army, as in every ship of the Soviet navy, 
Each cell has its president and secretary, and knows its 
own peculiar function in the organization in the midst of 
which it is embedded. Nuclei of sufficient size are allowed 
to have one—occasionally more than one—-salaried official, 
paid, not by the state but from party funds, who gives his 
whole time and strength, not limiting himself to any eight- 
hour day or fixed working schedule, to organizing and di- 
recting the work of the party members, in accordance with 
the general “directives” that are constantly being issued by 
the highest party authorities. But the cell, or nucleus, of 
the party has no formal authority in the enterprise within 
which it has established itself. Neither the cell, nor any of 
the party members as such, can give any orders to the di- 
rector or manager, or to the other workers, or to the trade 
union or co-operative officials, or to the municipal Soviet 
or officials. The cell cannot impose any policy, or make any 
regulation for the enterprise. What the cell and its mem- 
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hers have to do is to carry on a persistent education of the 
other workers; and, by persuasion and personal example, to 
be perpetually influencing the whole organization within 
which it works, in such a way as to ensure that its operation 
conforms, in all respects, to the “general line.” 

These innumerable cells, formed at the instance or with 
the approval of a district committee, wherever a minimum 
of three members of the party can be found, but often 
comprising hundreds of the leading personalities in the 
particular enterprise, are united in their own complex hier- 
archy. All the cells in a single factory, or other enterprise or 
institution, nominate representatives to form a factory or in- 
stitute party committee, which is responsible for common ac- 
tion within the enterprise. Moreover all the party members 
who find themselves elected to any representative authority, 
from a village Soviet to a provincial congress, instantly 
form themselves into a “fraction” —that is to say, a private 
caucus—in the periodical meetings of which decisions are 
taken as to the common action of all its members, from 
which none of them can deviate on pain of expulsion from 
the party. All the factory or other local committees, 
together with the isolated cells within a district, send dele- 
gates to a district committee, while all the district commit- 
tees within a province send delegates to a provincial com- 
mittee. All the provincial committees (except those in the 
principal constituent republic) send delegates to the party 
congress of their several republics or other autonomous 
districts. 

Finally, the party congresses of these republics and areas, 
together with the provincial party committees of the prin- 
cipal republic, send delegates to the party congress of the 
U.S.S.R., which purports to be the supreme authority of 
the party. This congress, however, is only called upon to 
meet once in every year or two, when it elects from among 
its couple of thousand members a central committee of 
several hundred members. This standing committee meets 
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half a dozen times a year; and together with the usy) 
“praesidium”’ of president, assistants, and a general secre. 
tary, constitutes the effective governing authority of th. 
whole party. It naturally requires a large staff. The prac. 
tised observer notices that the party headquarters at Mox. 
cow—quite distinct from the offices of the several people’ 
commissars (ministers of state), as well as from that of the 
Sovnarkom (cabinet )—constitutes in itself a huge depart. 
ment, with an immense ard elaborately organized execy- 
tive staff, which is occupied in ceaseless supervision of the 
conduct of the party members all over the U.S.S.R., and 
in “giving directives” to the wide-flung army of nuclei and 
fractions and local committees. 
The visitor may also discover that nearly all the impor- 
tant posts from one end of the U.S.S.R. to the other— 
apart from some of those requiring a high degree of scien- 
tific knowledge or specialized experience—are actually 
held, although this fact is not obtruded, and there is no for- 
mal regulation on the subject, by party members. The peo- 
ple’s commissars and the executive heads of all the depart- 
ments in the gigantic public offices at Moscow are, of 
course, members of the party. Nearly all the officers of the 
Red army, as also those of the navy, the “frontier force,” 
the “militia” who form the urban police, and the customs 
establishment are party members. Transcending all geo- 
graphical boundaries, the party membership extends into 
every corner of the U.S.S.R., and supplies nearly all the 
leading administrators, who are usually local citizens, in 
every constituent republic and in other autonomous areas. 
A steadily growing proportion of the professors and lec- 
turers in the numerous universities, colleges, institutes, 
“technicums,” high schools, and other educational institu- 
tions are now members. It is said that ninety per cent of the 
directors or superintendents of state trusts, factories, or 
farms are party members. No one is employed to broadcast 
at a radio station who is not a party member. It goes with- 
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out saying that the very extensive clerical staff of the party 
itself is composed almost entirely of party members. 

This does not mean, however, that no one in Soviet Rus- 
sia can get employment, and even advancement, who is not 
a party member. There are, of course, enormous masses of 
non-party men and women employed in the public offices, 
in the factories and mines, in the educational and social 
welfare services, in the mercantile marine, and (seeing that 
a period of service is compulsory) even in the defense 
forces. They even supply an exceptional proportion of the 
specialists and expert technicians in all departments. In 
fact, it is evident from the statistics that at least nineteen- 
twentieths of all the rural heads of households and nine- 
tenths of all those in the cities are non-party men in full 
employment. Some of the professional men, notably the 
doctors, though largely communist in opinion, seem to re- 
gard party membership as involving so great a burden of 
voluntary social work as to be incompatible with their duty 
to their patients and to their science. 

Nor do the party members monopolize the seats in the 
village or city Soviets, in the district or provincial confer- 
ences, or in the congresses of the republics or other autono- 
mous areas, which are formed by popular election, direct 
or indirect. In the village Soviets, indeed, representing 
four-fifths of the total population of the U.S.S.R., it was 
estimated, even as lately as 1928, that party members held 
only 14 per cent of the seats, leaving no less than 86 per 
cent to non-party representatives. In the Soviets of the 
separate cities and the great urban aggregations, party 
members held from 50 to 60 per cent of the seats. In the 
higher stages, where the election is indirect, the party 
members were estimated to hold between 30 and 40 per 
cent in the rural district Soviets, while in the still higher 
stages of provincial and republican congresses, the party 
members appeared to hold between 66 and 72 per cent of 
the seats. But it is significant that in the executive commit- 
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tee formed by these bodies, the proportion of party mem. 
bers is always larger than it is in the electing body, neve; 
going lower than 25 per cent, and usually amounting to 
between 50 and 75 per cent of the members chosen. 
Finally, in the central executive committee of the cop. 
gress of the U.S.S.R., which is the ultimate result of 4] 
the stages of election from the Soviets at the bottom richt 
up the hierarchy, the party members number more than of 
per cent of the whole. If the communist party in Russi, 
were a political party in the ordinary sense, such a result 
would certainly be a remarkable outcome of popular elec- 
tion among 160,000,000 people, where the total member- 
ship of this dominant body is only between one and two 
millions, being only one in a hundred of the population. 
But the communist party does not have to prevail at the 

polls over an opposition. There is nowhere in the U.S.S.R. 
any party contest. The communist party is, in fact, not a 
party at all, in the sense which every other country gives 
to that word. By party, in the language of political, or in- 
deed, any other kind of social organization, is always meant 
the whole body of adherents to a particular creed or pro- 
gramme; an unbounded multitude of citizens (or at least 
an unlimited membership of persons willing to pay the 
party dues), who support the objects of the party, and 
whose aggregate it is constantly sought to increase, so that 
they may become, in mere numbers, an overwhelming 
force at the elections or other means of deciding collective 
action. In Soviet Russia, the so-called communist party is 
very far from including even all who definitely call them- 
selves communists. The common assumption in America 
and Western Europe that, because the party has fewer than 
two million members, persons of communist opinions and 
sympathies constitute no larger percentage of the popula- 
tion, is an error so ludicrous that it is hard to believe in the 
sincerity of those who cling to it. 


The people of the U.S.S.R. are not divided into political 
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parties at all. No party, in the American or British sense of 
the word, exists in Soviet Russia. No such party, whatever 
its opinions, is allowed to be formed. The whole popula- 
tion, so far as British or American terminology is used, is 
and remains politically unorganized. What is termed the 
communist party is actually a carefully selected and de- 
liberately limited companionship of more or less excep- 
tional persons, predominantly men between twenty-five 
and fifty years old, an élite picked out nowadays largely 
from among the proletarian members of the league of com- 
munist youth (Comsomols), who have already given their 
services and received a training from seventeen to twenty- 
five in this preparatory organization, which will be de- 
scribed later. 

Thus the recruits are selected from the mass of citizens 
not because they profess adhesion to communism, nor be- 
cause they actively support either its programme or the do- 
ings of its leaders, nor because they are the children of 
party members, nor even because they are willing to pay 
membership dues. Not any one of these things will, in 
itself, secure admission to the communist party, which is 
far from wishing to make its membership co-extensive 
with Soviet citizenship, or even with a majority at the 
polls. On the contrary, unlike any political group in any 
other country—equally unlike the bodies calling them- 
selves communist parties in Germany or France, Great 
Britain or the United States—the communist party in So- 
viet Russia deliberately regulates, and even keeps down its 
increase, not only by watchful central control of the indi- 
vidual co-option that is always going on, but also by con- 
stant “cleansing” of the local membership rolls, as well as 
by periodical systematic “purges” of the whole body, re- 
sulting in successive expulsions by the hundred thousand. 

Further observation of this unique organization reveals 
that its members pledge themselves to onerous responsibili- 
ties and special restrictions from which the ordinary citi- 
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zen—even the citizen of fervent communist faith—ig 
free; and to which, indeed, the whole population could no} 
be asked to submit. Nevertheless, membership is regarded 
as a privilege, which is widely (though not universally) 
desired, and which is accorded only after a period of pro- 
bation to a selection from among the persistent applicants 
who have specially proved their worth. Membership, once 
conferred, can never be voluntarily abandoned. The leas 
hint of a design to resign is at once visited with summary 
expulsion. Party membership is freely avowed, and may, 
indeed, be subject to polite inquiry; but there is not, and 
there never has been, any published membership list. 

The party member takes no vows, has no special uni- 
form, wears no distinctive badge, and uses no secret sign or 
password. But he is carefully registered as a member, both 
locally and at the party headquarters at Moscow, and he 
(or she) receives a membership card which carries with it 
definite obligations, which are actually enforced, both of 
obedience and of poverty. He must, to begin with, adhere 
strictly to what is, from time to time, officially declared to 
be the communist faith, deviating to neither the right nor 
the left. He must, without question or discussion, do any 
work that he is told to do, take up any office assigned to 
him, go wherever he is sent, and zealously perform any 
service required of him. Moreover, in addition to the duties 
of his office or vocation, a special burden of “voluntary” 
and unpaid social service is placed on every party member. 

He is not allowed to receive, at any rate in any political 
or administrative or clerical office, however important, 
more than a stated maximum salary, which does not exceed 
the earnings of the best paid and most highly skilled me- 
chanics. This maximum was relaxed in the spring of 1932 
in the relatively few cases in which party members are 
engineering or scientific specialists, actually in charge of 
industrial plants, who are now allowed to receive salaries 
as high as those of any non-party Russian specialists in the 
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same plants. Party members are of course always provided 
with whatever equipment and “functional expenses” their 
offices or assigned duties render necessary. Of any extrane- 
ous earnings, as from authorship, the party member has to 
yield twenty-five, and even thirty, per cent to the party 
funds, in addition to paying the ordinary progressive in- 
come tax to the state. And although there may be occa- 
sional bonuses granted, and special expenses paid, it is the 
universal testimony, even by opponents, that this limitation 
of official income and special levy upon extraneous earn- 
ings are both of them substantially enforced. 

The requirement of constant orthodoxy and implicit 
obedience is at least as rigidly maintained. In short, though 
communists dislike and vehemently disclaim any associa- 
tion with religion, and though every party member pro- 
claims himself to be a militant atheist, or, as we should 
say, secularist, the student of social institutions has no diffi- 
culty in recognizing in the communist party of Soviet Rus- 
sia—though in twentieth-century guise and with its dis- 
tinctive functions—exactly the type of organization that 
inthe Roman Catholic Church is termed a religious order, 
such, for instance, as the Franciscans or the Dominicans 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and especially 
the Jesuits in the eighteenth and nineteenth. Or, to take a 
twentieth-century example, better known to British and 
American citizens, the communist party in the U.S.S.R. 
very closely corresponds, in its own sphere of work, with 
a body having very different ideas and functions, namely, 
the deliberately chosen, carefully trained, and strictly dis- 
ciplined officer corps of the Salvation Army, which now 
extends to so many different countries. 

The function of this remarkable companionship, to 
which every one of its million and a half members is 
pledged to devote his or her life, is the maintenance and 
defense of the Bolshevist revolution, and the building up 
of the completely socialized community, primarily in the 
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U.S.S.R., but avowedly also among the proletarian popula. 
tion of the world. A substantial proportion of the member, 
are appointed to posts not carrying more than the fixe) 
maximum salary, in the extensive civil service of the cep. 
tral and local government, which is, however, not limited, 
in its recruiting, to party members. Others find a vocation 
among the numerous salaried officials of the trade unions, 
consumers’ co-operative societies, or associations of pro. 
ducers. 

But the majority of party members are and remain man. 
ual-working wage-earners in the factories, mines, electric 
plants, state farms, and other industrial enterprises, in 
which they are almost invariably leading personalities, 
They are nearly always skilled mechanics, and usually the 
more studious and technically competent of their grade. 
It is they who, to a great extent, man the “shock brigades” 
and industrial “tow-boats” by which great spurts in output 
are made in industrial sections which have fallen behind. 
They are the leaders in the competitions between different 
factories in an industry, different ships in a fleet, and occa- 
sionally even different industries in a district, as to which 
of them, in “socialist emulation,” can produce in a given 
time the greatest output per head, or turn out its product at 
the lowest factory cost. They are naturally the men and 
women to whom their fellow workers habitually look for 
leadership, and they are, accordingly, most frequently 
nominated and elected to the Soviets and other councils, 
committees, conferences, and congresses. It is thus not un- 
fair to designate them, as is often done, as the vanguard of 
the proletariat, and they certainly form the spearhead of 
its dictatorship. 

The party membership, which constitutes the actual 
governing class of the U.S.S.R., is, however, only the top 
layer of a much more extensive organization of youth, 
forming perhaps the most remarkable educational system 
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that has yet been devised. Next to the million and a half 
arty members stand the candidates for membership, pos- 
sibly half a million in number. These aspirants, mostly men 
and women between twenty-five and forty, who are in 
many respects treated as members, and who are called upon 
for whatever service is required, are undergoing a pro- 
longed probation, which may last as long as five years be- 
fore they are finally admitted or rejected. 

Below them are the members of the league of commu- 
nist youth (Comsomols), who are between seventeen and 
twenty-five, with prolongation up to thirty for those serv- 
ing as secretaries or other officers. Of these there are about 
three millions, about one-fourth being young women. This 
body has its own hierarchical organization, based on no 
fewer than 70,000 cells, or nuclei, which send delegates to 
district committees, and these again to provincial commit- 
tees, the whole culminating in a congress of between one 
and two thousand delegates from every corner of the 
U.S.S.R., which meets at Moscow every other year for a 
session of about ten days or a fortnight. These Comsomols, 
who are, of course, all fully employed in earning their liv- 
ing, pay regular dues, have stated social services to per- 
form, and meet for business and discussion in innumerable 
local assemblies and committees. Their obligations are 
manifold, from that of improving their own qualifications 
so as to fit themselves for “constructive work” of higher 
grade, up to that of undertaking voluntary social service of 
every kind, either in helping forward backward children 
younger than themselves, or in combating illiteracy in the 
villages, or in joining in shock brigades for special jobs of 
manual labor, not to mention the perpetual service of coun- 
selling, orally and by letter, the still younger Pioneers. 

The Comsomols have their own newspapers of vast cir- 
culation, the contents of which are deadly serious, and to 
which large numbers of them contribute with all the ear- 
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nestness of youthful fanaticism. They construct, at their 
meetings, not altogether without unobtrusive guidance 
from above, their own code of conduct—a series of cop. 
ventions marked by an insistence on personal hygiene (fo, 
instance, open windows and ever-increasing personal clean. 
liness) ; athletic training and intellectual study rather than 
dressiness; and a severe discouragement, though without 
formal prohibition, of alcoholic drink, smoking, and ]| 
forms of gambling. There is complete freedom of friendly 
intercourse between these young men and women, but the 
dancing of the Western world is tabooed, as encouraging 
eroticism; and it is “bad form” to waste time or strength 
in sex. There is, in fact, a distinct wave of puritanism in 
this league of communist youth, not to say a priggishnes 
distasteful to their lax and slovenly elders. But as to the 
efhicacy of this voluntary training in communist citizenship 
there can be no doubt. At twenty-five they can become can- 
didates for party membership; and they are encouraged in 
this aspiration by admission after a shorter period of proba- 
tion than those who have not enjoyed their training. 
Below the Comsomols stand the Pioneers, who are boys 
and girls between ten and seventeen, at school or in employ- 
ment. These are, by exception, allowed the luxury of a 
badge of membership—a red star worn on the breast. The 
Pioneers have their own self-governing organization of 
units and committees and joint committees and confer- 
ences, with much parading behind their own bands, and 
describing to each other their achievements in work and 
games, all directed towards social service. They may earn 
eventual promotion at seventeen to the higher grade of 
Comsomols. And below the Pioneers there is yet another 
organization, called the Octobrists in memory of the month 
of the second revolution of 1917. They are children of 
from eight to ten, whose interest is gained and whose ener- 
gies are directed along lines similar to those of their elders. 
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Thus the communist party of one and a half million 
members is supported, in the several grades of candidates, 
Comsomols, Pioneers, and Octobrists, by at least five times 
‘hat number of juniors in course of training for admission 
to party membership, not all of whom persevere in what is, 
on the whole, a strenuous course of self-discipline. 

Accepting the hypothesis that what has been constructed 
in the communist party of Soviet Russia is nothing less 
than a highly organized, special companionship, or order, 
effectively controlling the government of the state, what 
are we to think about it? We may note, first, the proved 
eficiency of this device, as compared with the political 
machinery of the United States or Great Britain, in formu- 
lating and putting in operation a “general will.’”? Modern 
democracies—indeed all the large and populous nations 
outside Soviet Russia—exhibit to-day a disastrous will- 
lessness. Whatever the form of their governments they 
seem unable, except when the nation is at war, to concen- 
trate the national forces on any plan, or for any prescribed 
end. Lenin and his colleagues and successors have been im- 
pressed, more than with anything else, with the absolute 
| need for Soviet Russia, of a considered purpose, a definite 
aim, and a deliberate plan, upon which the whole of the 
national energies could be concentrated. The task with 
which they have been confronted, so it seemed, could not 
possibly be accomplished without an instrument by which 
the general will could be made effective. 

It would be difficult to find to-day any reasonably in- 
structed opponent of the Bolshevists who would deny that 
the instrument created for the formulation and operation 
of such a general will, whatever its drawbacks and short- 
comings, has been amazingly successful in overcoming the 
difficulties of this task. Such opponents of Bolshevism may 
dislike its policy and disbelieve in its leading to eventual 
prosperity for the Russian people. But he would be a bold 
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man who would feel any confidence that British or Amer. 
can political machinery, or any other known to politica) 
science, would, during the past decade, have served Russia 
more successfully than the communist party. Certainly n, 
one in his senses would advise the Russians to scrap their 
present organization in order to substitute for it the organi. 
zation of the Congress of the United States or the British 
House of Commons, the League of Nations or the Dis. 
armament Conference. At least Soviet Russia has a will 
and a plan. 

It may be asked, however, whether the will and the plan 
are those of the people themselves. This is a question that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to answer. Certainly the 
160,000,000 people of the U.S.S.R. had no general will 
in 1918—20, except an instinct to struggle for life; and 
nothing that could be called a plan for accomplishing that, 
Lenin had a will; and he framed a plan, and pushed it for 
all he was worth. That it is to-day at least acquiesced in by 
the great mass of the Russian people cannot be doubted by 
any candid observer. That the members of the communist 
party receive very wide support from the non-party masses, 
not only at elections, but also in their general administra- 
tion, is equally plain. It need not be pretended that every 
man, woman, and child in the U.S.S.R. is a conscious and 
instructed believer in the communist faith, or that the 
Soviet government, unlike every other government in the 
world, finds all its administration universally popular. 
What seems clear is that there is no popular movement in 
favor of any alternative, either to the policy of the Soviet 
government or to the communist party, as its rudder or 
compass, its brain or conscience. No member of the party 
denies that things are very far from perfection, and ro one 
in Soviet Russia attempts to conceal the manifold defects 
and deficiencies that continue to exist. 

What is termed “self-criticism” is, in fact, a mania in the 
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Soviet Russia of to-day, and every defect or breakdown of 
any part of the administration in any corner of the U.S.S.R. 
s blazoned out in the newspapers, with their millions of 
circulation, and made the subject of endless public con- 
troversy. It is easy to draw from official documents and the 
F covernment press a terrific indictment of the actual work- 

ing of the system. This has, in fact, been cheaply done in 
hooks containing nothing but these published exposures and 
complaints, to which neither Britain nor America affords a 
parallel. But no one either in the U.S.S.R. or among for- 
eign critics seems to have any conception of an alternative 
scheme for Soviet Russia except a re-establishment of land- 
lordism and profit-making capitalism—an alternative 
which would certainly be furiously opposed not only by the 
urban proletariat but also by the peasant population. 





FLAMES 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


LAME upon flame up-flickering, and the night 

Warms not, nor lightens; cold, still, pitiless, 
It drinks our altar fires, nor changes. Cold, 
Pitiless, silent, changeless. Flame on flame 
Leaps up and dies against that cold, that silence. 
Men of the Caves, who fought against the night 
With brief sparks struck from flintlike courage; men 
Of the deep river bottoms, Tigris, Nile, 
Euphrates, moulding mud bricks, piling towers 
(How transient ) towards the night, tipped with pure flame; 
Men of bright Grecian cities crowning hills 
With quivering altars and vain sacrifice; 
Men of proud Zion hill, men of proud Rome, 
Kindlers of tiny flames lost in the night; 
Men of a later Rome whose flickering candles, 
Yet flickering feebly, one by one expire, 
Sucked up and inward by the cold, still night! 
O men, aspiring, aspiring, O my brothers, 
Forever feeding ever dying fires 
To clear and warm the thick cold pitiless night! 
My flame with your flames, who refuse defeat! 
Flame upon flame up-flickering, flickering flames, 
These tiny flickering flames from tiniest hills, 
Lifted against, leaping against the night! 
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COUNTRY FULL OF SWEDES 
By ERSKINE CALDWELL 


HERE I was, standing in the middle of the cham- 

ber, trembling like I was coming down with the 

flu, and still not knowing what god-awful some- 

thing had happened. In all my days in the Back 
Kingdom, I never heard such noises so early in the fore- 
noon. 

It was about half an hour after sunrise, and a gun went 
off like a cofferdam breaking up under ice at twenty below, 
and I’d swear it sounded like it wasn’t any further away 
than my feet are from my head. That gun shot off, pitch- 
ing me six-seven inches off the bed, and, before I could 
come down out of the air, there was another roar like some- 
body coughing through a megaphone, with a two weeks’ 
cold, right in my ear. God helping, I hope I never get 
waked up like that again until I can get myself home to 
the Back Kingdom where I rightfully belong to stay. 

I must have stood there I don’t know how long, shiver- 
ing in my nightshirt, my heart pounding inside of me like 
a ramrod working on a plugged-up bore, and listening for 
that gun again, if it was going to shoot some more. A man 
never knows what’s going to happen in the State of Maine. 
That’s why I wish sometimes I’d never left the Back King- 
dom to begin with. I was making sixty a month, with the 
best of bed and board, back there in the intervale; but like 
a damn fool I had to jerk loose and come down here near 
the Bay. I’m going back where I came from, God helping; 
I’ve never had a purely calm and peaceful day since I got 
here three-four years ago. This is the worst country for 
the unexpected raising of all kinds of unlooked for hell a 
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man is apt to run across in a lifetime. If a man’s born ang 
raised in the Back Kingdom, he ought to stay there where 
he belongs; that’s what I’d done if I’d had the sense to stay 
out of this down-country near the Bay, where you don’t 
ever know, God helping, what’s going to happen next, 
where or when. 

But there I was, standing in the middle of the upstairs 
chamber, shaking like a ragweed i in an August windstorm, 
and not knowing what minute, maybe right at me, that gun 
was going off again, for all I knew. Just then, though, I 
heard Jim and Mrs. Frost trip-trapping around downstairs 
in their bare feet. Even if I didn’t know what god-awful 
something had happened, I knew things around the place 
weren’t calm and peaceful, like they generally were of ; 
Sunday morning in May, because it took a stiff mixture of 
heaven and hell to get Jim and Mrs. Frost up and out of a 
warm bed before six of a forenoon, any day of the week. 

I ran to the window and stuck my head as far out as | 
could get it, to hear what the trouble was. Everything out 
there then was as quiet and peaceful as midnight on a back 
road in dead of winter. But I knew something was up, be- 
cause Jim and Mrs. Frost didn’t make a practice of getting 
up and out of a warm bed that time of forenoon in the 
chillish Maytime. 

There wasn’t any sense in standing there in the cold air 
shivering in my nightshirt; so I put on my clothes, whis- 
tling all the time through my teeth to drive away the chill, 
and trying to figure out what damn fool was around so 
early shooting off a gun of a Sunday morning. Just then I 
heard the downstairs door open, and up the steps, two at a 
time, came Jim in his breeches and his shirttail flying out 
behind him. 

He wasn’t long in coming up the stairs, for a man sixty- 
seven, but before he reached the door to my room, that gun 
went off again: BOOM! Just like that! And the echo came 
rolling back through the open window from the hills: 
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Boom! Boom! Like fireworks going off with your eyes 
shut. Jim had busted through the door already, but when he 
heard that Boom! sound he sort of spun around, like a cock- 
eved weather vane, five-six times, and ran out the door 
again like he had been shot in the hind parts with a moose 
oun. That Boom! so early in the forenoon was enough to 
scare the daylights out of any man, and Jim wasn’t any dif- 
ferent from me or anybody else in the town of East Joloppi. 
He just turned around and jumped through the door to the 
frst tread on the stairway like his mind was made up to go 
somewhere else in a hurry, and no fooling around at the 
start. 

I’d been hired to Jim and Mrs. Frost for all of three- 
four years, and I was near about as much of a Frost, except- 
ing name, as Jim himself was. Jim and me got along fine 
together, doing chores and haying and farm work in gen- 
eral, because neither one of us was ever trying to make the 
other do more of the work. We were hitched to make a fine 
team, and I never had a kick coming, and Jim said he didn’t 
either. 

The echo of that gunshot was still rolling around in the 
hills and coming in through the window, when all at once 
that god-awful cough-like whoop through a megaphone 
sounded again right there in the room and everywhere else, 
like it might have been, in the whole town of East Joloppi. 
The man or beast or whatever animal he was who hollered 
like that had ought to be locked up to keep from scaring all 
the women and children to death, and it wasn’t any stom- 
ach-comforting sound for a grown man who’s used to the 
peaceful calm of the Back Kingdom all his life to hear so 
early of a Sunday forenoon, either. 

I jumped to the door where Jim, just the minute before, 
leaped through. He didn’t stop till he got clear to the bot- 
tom of the stairs. He stood there, sticking his frazzled head 
around the corner of the door, looking up at me like a wild- 
eyed cow moose surprised in the sheriff’s corn field. 
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“Who fired that shot, Jim?” I yelled at him, leaping 
down the stairs quicker than a man of my years ought to 
let himself do. 

“Good God!” Jim said, his voice hoarse and falling all 
to pieces like a sturr;» »f punk-wood, “The Swedes! Th. 
Swedes are shooting! ’ 

“What Swedes, Jim—those Swedes who own the farm 
and buildings across the road?” I said, trying to find the 
buttonholes in my shirt. “Have they come back to live on 
that farm?” 

“Yes!” he said, his voice croaking deep down in his 
throat, like he had swallowed too much water. “The 
Swedes are all over the place. They’re everywhere you can 
see, there’s that many of them.” 

““What’s their name, Jim?” I asked him. “You and Mrs, 
Frost never told me what their name is.” 

“T don’t know. I never heard them called anything but 
Swedes, and that’s what it is, I guess.” 

I ran across the hall to look out a window, but it was the 
wrong side of the house. Mrs. Frost was stepping around 
in the downstairs chamber, locking things up in the drawers 
and closets and forgetting where she was hiding the keys. 
I could see her through the open door, and she was more 
scared looking than Jim was. She was so scared of the 
Swedes she didn’t know what she was doing, none of the 
time. 

“‘What made the Swedes come back for, Jim?” I said to 
him. “I thought you said they were gone for good, this 
time.” 

“Good God, Stan,” he said, “I don’t know what they 
came back here for. I guess hard times are bringing every- 
body back to the land, and the Swedes are always in the 
front rush of everything. I don’t know what brought them 

back, but they’re all over the place, shooting and yelling 
and raising hell. There are thirty-forty of them, looks like 
to me, counting everything with heads.” 
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, «Good God,” Jim said, looking behind him to see what 
Mrs. Frost was doing with his things in the downstairs 
chamber, “I don’t know what they’re not doing. But I can 
hear them, Stan! You hurry and lock up all the tools in the 
barn and bring in the cows and tie them up in the stalls. I 
got to hurry out now and pull up and bring in all of those 
new cedar fence posts across the front of the yard before 
they start taking them off. Good God, Stan, the Swedes are 
everywhere you look outdoors! We have got to make haste, 
Stan!” 

Jim ran to the side door and out to the back of the house, 
but I took my time about going. I wasn’t scared of the 
Swedes, like Jim and Mrs. Frost were, and I didn’t aim to 
have Jim putting me to doing tasks and chores, or anything 
else, before breakfast and the proper time. I wasn’t any 
more scared of the Swedes than I was of the Finns and 
Portuguese, anyway. It’s a pure shame for Americans to let 
Swedes and Finns and the Portuguese scare the daylights 
out of them. God helping, they are no different than us, 
and you never see a Finn or a Swede scared of an American. 

But there wasn’t any sense in trying to argue with Jim 
and Mrs. Frost right then, when the Swedes, like a fired 
nest of yellow-headed bumblebees, were swarming all over 
the place as far as the eye could see, and when Mrs. Frost 
was scared to death that they were coming into the house to 
carry out all her furniture and household goods. So while 
Mrs. Frost was tying hers and Jim’s shoes in pillowcases 
and putting them out of sight in the closets, I went to the 
kitchen window and looked out to see what was going on 
around the tall yellow house across the road. 

Jim and Mrs. Frost both were right about there being 
Swedes all over the place. God helping, there were Swedes 
all over the country, near about all over the whole town of 
East Joloppi, for what I could see out the window. They 
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were as thick around the barn and pump and the woodpile 
as if they had been a nest of yellow-headed bumblebees 
buzzing all over the country. There were Swedes every. 
where a man could see, and the ones that couldn’t be seen 
could be heard yelling their heads off inside the yellow 
clapboarded house across the road. There wasn’t any mis- 
take about their being Swedes there, either; because [ye 
never yet seen a man who mistakes a Swede or a Finn for 
an American. Once you see a Finn or a Swede you know, 
God helping, that he is a Swede or a Finn, and not a Porty- 
gue or an American. 

There was a Swede everywhere a man could look. Some 
of them were little Swedes, and women Swedes; but when 
you come right down to it, there’s no sense in counting out 
the little Swedes and the women Swedes. 

Out in the road in front of their house were seven-eight 
autos and trucks loaded down with furniture and household 
goods. All around, everything was Swede. The Swedes were 
yelling and shouting at one another, the little Swedes and 
the women Swedes just as loud as the big Swedes, and it 
looked like none of them knew what all the shouting and 
yelling was for, and when they found out, they didn’t give 
a damn about it. That was because all of them were Swedes. 
It didn’t make any difference what a Swede was yelling 
about; just as long as he had leave to open his mouth, he 
was tickled to death about it. 

I have never seen the like of so much yelling and shout- 
ing anywhere else before; but down here in the State of 
Maine there’s no sense in being taken back at the sights to 
be seen, because anything on God’s green earth is likely and 
liable to happen between day and night, and the other way 
around, too. 

Now you take the Finns; there’s any number of them 
around in the woods. When a Finn crew breaks a woods 
camp, it looks like there’s a Finn behind every tree in the 
whole State, but you don’t see them go making the noise that 
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Swedes do, with all their yelling and shouting and shooting 
off guns. Finns are quiet about their hell-raising. The 
Portuguese are quiet, too; you see them tramping around, 
minding their own business, and working hard on a river 
dam or something, but you never hear them shouting and 
yelling and shooting off guns at five-six of a Sunday morn- 
ing. There’s no known likeness to the noise that a houseful 
of Swedes can make when they get to yelling and shouting 
at one another early in the forenoon. 

I was standing there all that time, looking out the win- 
dow at the Swedes across the road, when Jim came into the 
kitchen with an armful of wood and threw it into the 
woodbox behind the range. “Stan,” he said, “the Swedes 
are everywhere you can look outdoors. They’re not going to 
get that armful of wood, anyway, though.” 

Mrs. Frost came to the door and stood looking like she 
didn’t know it was her business to cook breakfast for Jim 
and me. I made a fire in the range and put on a pan of water 
to boil for the coffee. Jim kept running to the window to 
look out, and there wasn’t much use in expecting Mrs. 
Frost to start cooking unless somebody set her to it, in the 
shape she was in, with all the Swedes around the place. She 
was sO upset, it was a pity to look at her. But Jim and me 
had to eat, and I went and took her by the arm and brought 
her to the range and left her standing there so close she 
would get burned if she didn’t stir around and cook break- 
fast. 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim said, “those Swedes are into 
everything. They’re in the barn, and in the pasture running 
the cows, and I don’t know what else they’ve been into since 
I looked last. They'll take the tools and the horses and 
cows, and the cedar posts, too, if we don’t get out there and 
put everything under lock and key.” 

“Now, hold on, Jim,” I said, looking out the window. 
“Them you see are little Swedes out there, and they’re not 
going to make off with anything of yours and Mrs. Frost’s. 
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The big Swedes are busy carrying in the furniture anq 
household goods. Those Swedes aren’t going to tamper with 
anything of yours. They’re people just like us. They don’t 
go around stealing everything in sight. Let’s just sit here 
by the window and watch them while Mrs. Frost gets 
breakfast ready.” 

“They’re Swedes, though, Stan,” Jim said, “and they're 
moving into the house across the road. I’ve got to put every- 
thing under lock and key before they—” 

“Hold on, Jim,” I told him, “it’s their house they’re 
moving into. God helping, they’re not moving into your 
and Jim’s house, are they, Mrs. Frost?” 

“Jim,” Mrs. Frost said, shaking her finger at him and 
looking at me wild-eyed and sort of flustered-like, “don’t 
you sit there and let Stanley stop you from saving the stock 
and tools. Stanley came down here from the Back King- 
dom, and he doesn’t know anything about Swedes.” 

Mrs. Frost was partly right, because I’ve never seen the 
things in my whole life that I’ve seen down here near the 
Bay; but there wasn’t any sense in Americans like Jim and 
Mrs. Frost being scared of Swedes. I’ve seen enough Finns 
and Portuguese in my time in the Back Kingdom, up in the 
intervale, to know that Americans are no different from the 
others. 

“‘Now, you hold on a while, Jim,” I said. “Swedes are no 
different than Finns. Finns don’t go around stealing another 
man’s stock and tools. Up in the Back Kingdom the Finns 
are the finest kind of neighbors.” 

‘That may be so in the Back Kingdom, Stan,” Jim said, 
“but Swedes down here near the Bay are nothing like any- 
thing you’ve ever seen before. Those Swedes over there 
work in a paper mill over to Waterville three-four years, 
and when they’ve saved up enough money, or when they 
lose all they’ve got, as the case may be, they all move back 
here to East Joloppi on this farm of theirs for two-three 

years at a time. That’s what they do. And they’ve been 
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doing that for the past thirty-forty years, ever since I can 
remember, and they haven’t changed none in all that time. 
[ can remember the first time they came to East Joloppi; 
they built that house across the road then, and if you’ve 
ever seen a sight like Swedes building a house in a hurry, 
you haven’t got much else to live for. Why, Stan, those 
Swedes built that house in four-five days—just like that! 
[’ve never seen the equal to it. Of course, now, Stan, it’s the 
worst looking house a man ever saw, because it’s not a 
farm house, and it’s not a city house, and it’s no kind of a 
house an American would erect. Why, those Swedes threw 
that house together in four-five days—just like that! But 
whoever saw a house like that before, with three storeys to 
it, and only six rooms in the whole building? And painted 
yellow, too. Good God, Stan, white is the only color to paint 
a house, and those Swedes went and painted it yellow. Then 
on top of that, they went and painted the barn red. And of 
all of them shouting and yelling, at all times of the day 
and night, a man never saw or heard before. Those Swedes 
acted like they were purely crazy for the whole of four-five 
days, and they were, and they still are. But what gets me is 
the painting of it yellow, and the making of it three storeys 
high, with only six rooms in the whole building. Nobody 
but Swedes would go and do a thing like that; an American 
would have built a farm house, resting square on the 
ground, with one storey, maybe a storey and a half, and 
then painted it white. Good God, Stan, those fool Swedes 
had to put up three storeys, to hold six rooms, and then 
paint the building yellow.” 

“Swedes are a little queer, sometimes,” I said. “But 
Finns and Portuguese are, too. And Americans some- 
times—” 

“A little queer!” Jim said. “Why, Stan, the Swedes are 
the queerest people on the earth. You don’t know Swedes. 
This is the first time you’ve ever seen those Swedes across 
the road, and that’s why you don’t know what they’re like 
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after being shut up in a paper mill over to Waterville fo, 
four-five years. They’re purely wild, I tell you, Stan. They 
don’t stop at anything they set their heads on. If you were 
to walk out there now and tell them to move their auto; 
and trucks out of the road so that townspeople could ge 
past without so much trouble, they’d tear you apart, they’r 
that wild after being shut up in the paper mills these three. 
four, maybe five, years.” 

“Finns get that way, too,” I tried to tell Jim. “A fte 
Finns have been shut up in a woods camp all winter, they 
make a lot of noise when they get out. Everybody who has 
to stay close to the job for four-five years likes to act free 
when he gets out from under the job. Now, Jim, you take 
the Portuguese—” 

“Don’t you sit there and let Stanley keep you from 
putting the tools away, Jim,” Mrs. Frost said. “Stanley 
doesn’t know the Swedes like we do. He’s lived up in the 
Back Kingdom most of his life, and he’s never seen 
Swedes—” 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim said, standing up, he was that 
nervous and upset, “the Swedes are overrunning the whole 
country. I’1l bet there are more Swedes in the town of East 
Joloppi than there are in the whole Union. Everybody 
knows there’s more Swedes in the State of Maine than 
there are in the old country. They take to this State like 
potato bugs take to—” 

“Don’t you sit there and let Stanley keep you back, 
Jim,” Mrs. Frost put in again. “Stanley doesn’t know the 
Swedes like—” 

Just then one of the big Swedes started yelling at some 
of the little Swedes and women Swedes. I’ll swear, those 
big Swedes sounded like a pasture full of hoarse bulls, near 
the end of May, mad about the black flies. God helping, 
they yelled like they were fixing to kill all the little Swedes 
and women Swedes they could get their hands on. It didn’t 
amount to anything though, because the little Swedes and 
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women Swedes yelled right back at them just like they 
were big Swedes, too. The little Swedes and women Swedes 
couldn’t yell hoarse bull bass, but it was close enough to it 
to make a man who’s lived most of his life in the intervale 
in the Back Kingdom think that the whole town of East 
Joloppi was full of big Swedes. 

Jim was all for getting out after the tools and stock right 
away, but I pulled him back to the table. I wasn’t going to 
let Jim and Mrs. Frost start me doing tasks and chores 
before breakfast and the regular time. Forty dollars a 
month isn’t much to pay a man for ten-eleven hours’ work 
a day, including Sundays, and I set myself that I wasn’t 
going to work twelve-thirteen hours for them, even if I 
was practically one of the Frosts myself, except in name, by 
| that time. 

“Hold on, Jim,” I said, “let’s just sit here by the win- 
dow and watch them carry their furniture and household 
goods inside while Mrs. Frost’s getting the cooking ready 
to eat. If they start taking off any of you and Mrs. Frost’s 
things, we can see them just as good from here by the win- 
dow as we could out there in the yard and road.” 

“Now, Jim, I’m telling you,” Mrs. Frost said, shaking 
all over, and not even trying to cook the breakfast, “don’t 
you sit there and let Stanley keep you from saving the stock 
and tools. He doesn’t know the Swedes like we do.” 

Jim wasn’t for staying in the house when all of his tools 
were lying around in the yard, and while his cows were in 
the pasture unprotected, but he saw how it would be better 
to wait where we could hurry up Mrs. Frost with the cook- 
ing, if we were ever going to eat breakfast that forenoon. 
She was so excited and nervous about the Swedes moving 
back to East Joloppi from Waterville that she hadn’t got 
the beans and brown bread fully heated from the night 
before, and we had to sit and eat them cold. 

We were sitting there by the window eating the cold 
beans and brown bread, and watching the Swedes, when 
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two of the little Swedes started running across Jim an; 
Mrs. Frost’s lawn. They were chasing one of their big 
yellow tomcats they had brought with them from Wate;. 
ville. ‘Uhe tom was as large as a six-months collie pup, anj 
he ran like he was on fire. His great big bushy tail stuck 
straight up in the air behind him, like a flag, and he wa 
leaping over the lawn like a devilish calf, new born. Jim 
and Mrs. Frost saw the little Swedes and the big yellow tom 
at the same time I did. 

“Good God,” Jim said, raising himself part of the way 
out of his chair, “here they come now!” 

“Hold on, Jim,” I said, pulling him back to the table. 
“They’re only chasing one of their tomcats. They’re not 
after anything that belongs to you and Mrs. Frost. Let’s 
just sit here and finish eating the beans, and watch them 
out the window.” 

“My crown in heaven!” Mrs. Frost cried out, running 
to the window and looking through. “Those Swedes are 
going to kill every plant on the place. They’ll dig up all the 
bulbs and pull up all the vines in the flower bed.” 

“Now, you just sit and calm yourself, Mrs. Frost,” | 
told her. “Those little Swedes are just chasing a tomcat. 
They’re not after doing hurt to your flowers.” 

The big Swedes were unloading the autos and trucks and 
carrying the furniture and household goods into their 
three-storey, yellow-clapboarded house. None of them were 
paying any attention to the little Swedes chasing the yellow 
tom over Jim and Mrs. Frost’s lawn. 

Just then the kitchen door burst open, and the two little 
Swedes stood there looking at us, panting and blowing their 
heads off. 

Mrs. Frost took one look at them, and then she let out a 
yell, but the kids didn’t notice her at all. 

“Hey,” one of them shouted, “come out here and help 
us get the cat! He climbed up in one of your trees.” 

By that time, Mrs. Frost was all for slamming the door 
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in their faces, but I pushed in front of her and went out 
into the yard with them. Jim came right behind me, after 
he had finished calming Mrs. Frost, and telling her we 
wouldn’t let the Swedes come and carry out her furniture 
and household goods. 

The yellow tomcat was all the way up one of Jim’s 
young maple shade trees. The maple wasn’t strong enough 
to support even the smallest of the little Swedes, if he 
should take it into his head to climb to the top after the 
' tom, and neither Jim nor me was hurting ourselves trying 
to think of a way to get the feline down. We were all for 
letting the cat stay where he was, but the little Swedes 
couldn’t wait for anything. They wanted the cat right then 
and there, and no wasting of time in getting him. 

“You boys go home and wait for the tom to come down,” 
Jim told them. “There’s no way to take him down now, 
until he gets ready to come down of his own free will.” 

But no, those two boys were little Swedes. They weren’t 
thinking of going back home till they got the yellow tom- 
cat down from the maple. One of them ran to the tree, 
before Jim or me could head him off, and started shinnying 
up it like a pop-eyed squirrel. In no time, it seemed to me 
like, he was up among the limbs, jumping around up there 
from one limb to another like he lived in it. 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim said, “can’t you keep them out 
of the trees?” 

There was no answer for that, and Jim knew there 
wasn’t. There’s no way of stopping a Swede from doing 
what he’s set his head on doing. 

The boy got almost to the top, where the yellow tom was 
clinging, when the tree began to bend towards the house. 
I knew what was coming, if something wasn’t done about 
it pretty quick, and so did Jim. Jim saw his young shade 
tree begin to bend, and he almost had a fit looking at it. He 
ran to the lumber pile and came back dragging two pieces 
of two-by-fours. He got them up against the tree before it 
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had time to do any splitting, and then we stood there shor. 
ing up the tree and yelling at the little Swede to come down 
out of there before we broke his neck for being up in it. 

The big Swedes across the road heard the fuss we were 
making, and they came running out of that three-storey 
six-room house like it had been on fire inside. 7 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim shouted at me, “here comes the 
Swedes!” 

“Don’t turn and run off, Jim,” I cautioned him, yanking 
him back by his coattail. “They’re not wild beasts; we're 
not scared of them. Hold on where you are, Jim!” 

I could see Mrs. Frost’s head almost breaking through 
the window glass in the kitchen. She was all for coming 
out and driving the Swedes off her lawn and out of her 
flowers, but she was too scared to unlock the kitchen door 
and open it. 

Jim was getting ready to run again, when he saw the 
Swedes coming towards us like a nest of yellow-headed 
bumblebees, but I wasn’t scared of them and I held Jim’s 
coattail and told him I wasn’t. Jim and me were supporting 
the young maple, and I knew if one of us let go, the whole 
tree would bend to the ground and split wide open. There 
was no sense in ruining a young maple shade tree like that, 
and I told Jim there wasn’t. 

“Hey,” one of the big Swedes shouted at the little Swede 
up in the top of the maple, “come down out of that tree and 
go home to your mother.” 

*‘Aw, to hell with the old lady,” the little Swede shouted 
down. “I’m getting the cat by the tail.” 

The big Swede looked at Jim and me. Jim was almost 
ready to run again, by that time, but I wasn’t, and I held 
him and told him I wasn’t. There was no sense in letting 
the Swede scare the daylights out of us. 

‘What in hell can you do with kids when they get that 
age?” he asked Jim and me. 

Jim was all for telling him to make the boy come down 
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out of the maple before it bent over and split wide open, 
but I knew there was no sense in trying to make him come 
down out of there until he got good and ready, or else got 
the yellow tom by the tail. 

Just then another big Swede came running out, holding 
a double-bladed ax out in front of him, and yelling for all 
he was worth at the other Swedes. 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim said, “don’t let those Swedes cut 
down my young maple!” 

I had lots better sense than to try to make the Swedes stop 
doing what they had set their heads on doing. A man would 
be purely a fool to try to stop it from raining from above 
when it got ready to, even if he was trying to get his corn 
planted. 

I looked around again, and there was Mrs. Frost all but 
popping through the window glass. I could see what she 
was thinking, but I couldn’t hear a word she was saying. It 
was good and plenty though, whatever it was. 

“Come down out of that tree!” the Swede yelled at the 
boy in Jim’s maple. 

Instead of starting to climb down, the little Swede 
reached up for the big yellow tomcat’s tail. The cat reached 
out a big fat paw and harried the boy five-six times, just 
like that, quicker than the eye could follow. The kid let 
out a yell and a shout that must have been heard all the way 
to the other side of town, sounding like a whole houseful 
of Swedes up in the maple. 

The big Swede covered the distance to the tree in one 
stride, pushing everything behind him. 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim shouted at me, “‘we’ve got to do 
something!” 

There wasn’t anything a man could do, unless he was a 
man of prayer. Americans like Jim and me had no business 
getting in a Swede’s way, especially when he was swinging 
a big double-bladed ax, and he just out of a paper mill after 
being shut up making paper four-five years. 
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The big Swede grabbed the ax and let go at the trunk of 
the maple with it. There was no stopping him then, because 
he had the ax going, and it was swinging like a cow’s taj 
in a swarm of barn flies. The little maple shook all oye, 
every time the ax blade struck it, like wind blowing a corp. 
stalk, and then it began to bend on the other side from Jim 
and me where we were shoring it up with the two-by-fours, 
Chips as big as dinner plates were flying across the lawn and 
peltering the house like a gang of boys stoning telephone 
insulators. One of those big dinner plate chips crashed 
through the kitchen window where Mrs. Frost was, about 
that time. Both Jim and me thought at first she had fallen 
through the window—when we looked again, we could 
see that she was still on the inside, and madder than ever at 
the Swedes. 

The two-by-fours weren’t any good then, because it was 
too late to get to the other side of the maple in time to keep 
it from bending over in that direction. The Swede with the 
ax took one more swing, and the tree began to bend towards 
the ground. 

The tree came down, the little Swede came down, and 
the big yellow tom came down on top of everything, hold- 
ing for all he was worth to the top of the little Swede’s 
head. But long before the tree and the boy struck the 
ground, the big yellow tomcat had sprung what looked 
like thirty feet, and landed in the middle of Mrs. Frost’s 
flowers and bulbs. The little Swede let out a yell when he 
hit the ground that brought out six-seven more Swedes 
from that three-storey, six-room house, piling out into the 
road like it was the first time they had ever heard a kid 
bawl. The women Swedes and the little Swedes and the big 
Swedes piled out on Jim and Mrs. Frost’s front lawn like 
they had been dropped out of a dump truck. The big yellow 
tom had made one more spring when he hit the flower bed, 
and that leap landed him over the stone wall. Then he 
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truck out for the woods with every Swede on the place 
behind him. 

I thought Mrs. Frost was going to have a fit right then 
and there in the kitchen window. When she saw that swarm 
of Swedes chasing across her lawn, and the big yellow tom 
in her flower bed among the tender plants and bulbs, dig- 
ging up the things she had planted, the Swedes with their 
No. 12 heels squashing the green shoots she had been nurs- 
' ing along—well, I guess she just sort of caved in, and fell 
out of sight for the time being. I didn’t have the time to 
run to see what was wrong with her, because Jim and me 
had to tear out behind the tom and the Swedes to try to save 
as much as we could. 

“Good God, Stan,” Jim shouted at me, “go in the house 
and ring up all the neighbors on the line, and tell them to 
hurry over here and help us before the Swedes come back 
and wreck my farm and buildings. There’s no telling what 
theyll do next. They’11 be setting fire to the house and barn 
next thing, maybe.” 

But I didn’t have time to waste talking to the neighbors 
on the telephone line. About that time, some of the other 
Swedes, who were still inside the house across the road, be- 
gan shooting off those guns again, and Jim and me struck 
out for the kitchen door. Mrs. Frost held it open for us, 
when she saw us on our way, because she knew we were 
headed for the shelter of the house. There’s something 
about a lot of guns going off in Swedes’ houses that makes a 
man jumpy, and there was no sense in staying in the open 
and getting plugged with moose bullets, whether they were 
aimed any which-way by the Swedes, or just fired off hap- 
hazard towards us. 

“Good God,” Jim shouted, running around the kitchen, 
dancing up and down so high his knees were just about 
hitting his chin, “those Swedes are purely crazy now! 
They’re shooting every which-way!” 
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Mrs. Frost tiptoed to the window and looked out through 
the broken pane where the chip came sailing through. “]; 
I had a gun,” she said, “I’d go shoot every one of thog 
Swedes before the day is done.” 

“Hold on,” Jim said, grabbing Mrs. Frost by her arm; 
and holding her as tight as he could. “Don’t you go doing 
anything to those Swedes. We don’t want to make them 
mad.” 

“God helping, Jim,” I said, “aren’t those Swedes al- 
ready mad about something or other? Weren’t they mad 
just a little while ago, out there on the lawn, cutting down 
the maple and to get that yellow tom down to the ground?” 

“You don’t know the Swedes like we do, Stan,” Jim said, 
turning Mrs. Frost loose and standing by the range shiver- 
ing and shaking. “You’ve lived most of your life up in the 
Back Kingdom. Those Swedes were only after getting that 
yellow tom. They weren’t mad about anything. Nobody 
provoked them.” 

“Well, Jim,” I said, “if you want me to, I’ll go over 
there to that house across the road and raise hell with every 
Swede on the inside of it for cutting down your young 
maple and tearing up Mrs. Frost’s flower bed.” 

““My crown in heaven,” Mrs. Frost said, running to Jim 
and holding on to him, “Jim, don’t let Stanley make the 
Swedes mad. This is the only place we have to live in, and 
they’ll be here a year now this time, maybe two-three, if 
the hard times don’t get any better soon.” 

“That’s right, Stan,” he said. “You don’t know them like 
we do. You would have to be a Swede yourself to know 
what to tell them. Don’t go over there doing anything like 
that.” 

“But, Jim,” I said, “you and Mrs. Frost aren’t scared 
of the Swedes, are you?” 

“Good God, no,” he said, his eyes popping out; “but 
don’t go making them mad.” 





THE BIOLOGY OF HUMAN NATURE 
By JULIAN HUXLEY 


HE biologist discussing human nature has one easy 

way open to him. He can talk about all those in- 

teresting discoveries of his science which apply to 

man as well as to other organisms. But in so doing 
he is not really dealing with the biology of human nature. 
He is only dealing with its biological foundations. For man 
is in Many respects a unique organism. The temptation of 
the biologist writing on man is to imagine he is telling his 
readers why they behave like human beings whereas he is 
for the most part only telling them why they behave like 
animals. 

In man, mind has evolved to a greater fluidity than that 
seen in any other creature. In lower forms, we find rigid 
instincts in which situation, impulse, and action are auto- 
matically linked. In man, the instincts are, we may say, cut 
down at both ends until nothing but the central parts re- 
main—the impulses to action, with their accompanying 
emotions. 

On the other hand, even lower forms have some margin 
of plasticity in their behavior. As we go up the scale, this 
plasticity grows. It manifests itself as the capacity for re- 
membering, for learning, for forming individual habits, 
for seeing the relations between things, for play, for de- 
layed action. 

In man, this plasticity has reached and passed a critical 
point, after which it becomes the dominant feature of 
mind. Where instinct is dominant, the stimulus, the im- 
pulse, and the response make but a single chain, a single 
channel. But in man, the links of the chain can be and are 
readily detached, and become important in their own right; 
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what were merely sections of a single channel have become 
reservoirs; their separation or connection with each othe; 
is effected by elaborate dams and sluices. Each can fil] up in 
relative independence of the rest, each can acquire its own 
value. 

For instance, the sensory end of the chain can become 
supreme, as in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, 
and we get the scholar or the scientist. Or it may be the 
motor end which is pre-eminently valued, and then we get 
satisfaction in pure skill, as in a good tennis-player. Or the 
emphasis may fall on the emotional section, as in passion 
between the sexes or in religious experience, and we get the 
lover or the mystic. There are, of course, infinite blends 
and nuances. Delight in skill may be transposed upwards 
from the purely motor level, as when a man is happy in the 
skilful exercise of his profession, be it doctoring or bank- 
ing; delight in knowledge may be reinforced by delight in 
the enhanced skill or the emotional self-satisfaction it will 
bring, and so on. 

This, however, is because of a further plasticity in our 
minds. In lower animals, behavior flows through a number 
of more or less separate channels of instinct. In man, these 
different channels have ceased to be isolated, and compo- 
nents from several can readily be combined to give wholly 
new complex emotions—and therefore impulses to wholly 
new kinds of behavior, which can only be aroused by wholly 
new kinds of stimuli. To give but a couple of instances of 
what I mean—in the case of love, every possible emotion 
can be linked up to reinforce or counteract the primary sex 
instinct, giving a complex emotional state without parallel 
in animals. And symbols such as the Cross or a national flag 
come to be stimuli of far greater complexity than any to 
which an animal can react. 

As well as attaining this unrivalled fluidity, man’s mind 
has been able to reach the plane of conceptual thought. 
This has had two main results. It has made possible the 
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evolution of language, and the development of abstract 
ideas. And each of these results has had concrete effects. 
Language has led to the development of tradition, and ab- 
straction to the establishment of ideal norms or goals for 


conduct. 
Tradition is a biologically unique thing. It constitutes 


a social form of heredity operating side by side with the 
true biological form of heredity. It makes it possible for 
changes to happen vastly more quickly in human affairs 
than in those of any other species. 

That is a commonplace, though a vitally important one 
to grasp. The effect of abstraction has been less thoroughly 
realized but is none the less important. Once you can say 
“this is good” or “this is true,”” you presuppose some stand- 
ard. This standard is crystallized in abstract words such as 
goodness or truth, 

Standards like these have a fictitious air of absoluteness. 
Because there is a word truth, we almost automatically be- 
lieve that absolute truth exists as an entity apart from the 
concrete instances of beliefs which are more true or less 
true. The facts of language have at once set up a standard 
and a goal. On this basis, whole systems of thought and 
conduct have been erected, with words as their foundations. 

Next we come to another unique characteristic of man’s 
mind—the large part of necessity played by conflict and 
incertitude in his life. The prevalence of human incerti- 
tude is another direct consequence of the plasticity of man’s 
mind. 

As, however, action is biologically necessary, the incerti- 
tude must, if possible, be abolished; and a great part of 
human development consists in the establishment of sufh- 
cient certitude for action. 

The securing of smooth and decisive action is necessary 
throughout the animal kingdom. It is instructive to follow 
out some of the ways in which this is effected at different 
levels of evolutionary progress. Very lowly animals are so 
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simply made that they can react in only a very few ways, 
All the situations to which a jellyfish can react are a foo 
situation, a situation of well-being, and one or two situs. 
tions of discomfort. Its world does not comprise anything 
more complex: the machinery of its general construction 
does not permit of indecision entering its life. In more 
elaborate forms, means must be found by which differen 
possible lines of action can be prevented from interfering 
with each other. This is effected through the nervous sys. 
tem, by means of nervous inhibition. 

Let us first take the simplest movements of an animal's 
limbs. Muscles or sets of muscles are normally arranged in 
antagonistic pairs, one for instance bending a limb, the 
other straightening it. As Sherrington showed, there exists 
a remarkable mechanism in the spinal cord by means of 
which when one set of a pair of antagonistic muscles js 
thrown into greater activity, the activity of its opponent is 
simultaneously decreased. Greater stimulation of the one is 
automatically accompanied by greater inhibition of the 
other. 

The same principle obtains with more elaborate reflexes, 
Different reflexes use parts of the same final common path 
to action. So here, too, nervous mechanisms exist by which 
reflexes are thrown in and out of action as wholes. The ac- 
tivation of one automatically brings about the inhibition of 
those others which come into competition with it for pos- 
session of the final common path of action. 

We go a stage higher and come to the instinctual level. 
Here the mechanism at work has not been explored experi- 
mentally as for competing reflexes and antagonistic muscles, 
but it appears to be of the same nature. In any case, it is 
extremely rare for two instincts to interfere with each 
other. When a situation is such as to arouse two antagonis- 
tic or competing instincts, they will wherever possible come 
into action alternately, first one and then the other usurping 
the whole path of action. 
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By artificial means, however, situations can be imposed 
upon the animal which are incapable of being resolved. 
For instance, in dogs, Pavlov built up one conditioned re- 
| flex linking the sight of a circle with the anticipation of 
| food, and another linking the sight of an ellipse with the 

absence of food. Pavlov then, day by day, made the shape 
of the ellipse more circular. When it was almost circular, 
the dog’s power of discrimination broke down: there was a 
tendency for two opposing sets of nervous activities to be 
thrown simultaneously into action. The result was the ca- 
nine equivalent of a nervous breakdown. 

In lower animals, such situations of conflict and indeci- 
sion are rare, and of short duration. But in man, where 
plasticity has become the dominant feature of behavior, 
they are frequent; they are inevitable incidents of normal 
development, and are often of long duration. An additional 
reason for their prevalence in man is the physiological fact 
that he is one of the very few among higher animals to 
have his sex instincts continually active. Most mammals 
and birds are emotionally neuter or almost so during most 
of the year. 

If any sort of normality is to be achieved in life, these 
conflicts must be resolved sufficiently to permit of some de- 
gree of useful action. It is another unique characteristic of 
man that their resolution may be of any degree of com- 
pleteness, and may take place on very different planes of 
the mind. 

Any method for reducing incertitude and conflict, how- 
ever, always involves the same principle of inhibition of 
one set of impulses combined with reinforcement of the 
other, which we have traced up from its beginnings. Re- 
pression, sublimation, habit formation, balance of judg- 
ment and character, all depend in one way or another on 
the play of inhibition in the nervous system. Neurosis and 
many types of insanity result from faulty methods of ap- 
plying inhibition to the resolution of conflicts. 
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Man is also the first organism to have the Possibility of 
substituting conscious reason and conscious purpose {o; 
habit and instinct, as a means of securing action. He cannot 
substitute the conscious method for the unconscious ep. 
tirely, but he can radically transform habit and instinct ip 
the light of consciousness. On the other hand, the size of 
the share allotted to the one or the other method can anj 
does vary enormously from individual to individual. Al. 
though a high level of consciousness is the main feature 
which has led to man’s biological success as a species, it js 
very unequally applied in individual lives. It is, I think, 
fair to say that the real biological problem confronting man 
is how to prevent himself from taking the shortcuts pro- 
vided by unconscious methods for the resolution of his in- 
evitable conflicts. 

Man is an organism with unlimited desires, that must 
lead a limited life. He is capable of abstract thought, but 
must live in a concrete environment. He craves certitude 
and finality, but can progress only by change and adjust- 
ment. His mind impels him towards unity, but both bio- 
logically and socially he cannot help generating diversity. 
Through the plasticity of his mind he has become the 
freest of organisms, but the need for action has imposed on 
his mind the mechanism of inhibition, which can become 
the most tyrannical destroyer of freedom. 

Let us see whether this analysis of the biological pecu- 
liarities of man helps to illuminate some of his difficulties. 

There is one ineluctable fact round which human life 
must always centre. That is the progress of the individual 
from infancy to maturity. Every one of us is born helpless; 
is forced from the outset to adjust his or her desires to the 
facts of nature and to those of the social environment; is 
compelled to pass through a development of physical and 
mental powers; has the implications of abstract thought 
thrust upon him; must pass through the experience of find- 
ing his nature transformed by the birth of new desires at 
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puberty; is forced to take some place in the life of society; 
cannot escape pain, disease, age, and death; must pass 
through frustration of some sort as well as achievement of 


some sort. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his “Preface to Morals,” be- 


lieves that this necessary “progress of the soul” will fur- 
nish the focus round which any non-supernatural religion 
of the future, or any substitutes for religion, must centre 
if they are to be effective and lasting. I agree with him; but 
I think he has not pursued his thought far enough. 

It is not sufficient to think of the progress of the indi- 
vidual: we need also to think of society and of the species. 
Or, to put it rather differently, we find, if we search fur- 
ther, that the individual only has full meaning when seen 
in relation to his social environment; and it is impossible in 
thought to restrict that social environment either in time or 
in space: the progress of the individual becomes in the long 
run entangled with the progress of the whole race. 

Looked at in another way, our unlimited desires can 
avoid some of the limitations of immediate actuality by 
escaping beyond our individual lives and harnessing them- 
selves to social adjustments of larger scope and longer 
range. 

In any case, in the drama of the individual soul’s prog- 
ress there will always be several stages, each radically 
different from the others, though each passing into the 
next. The three main stages we may perhaps call the pre- 
rational, the rationalizing, and the rational. The stages 
overlap a good deal, and overlap differently in different 
people. But they are none the less real. 

In the first stage, the human being, thrust without a 
by-your-leave into this complicated world, has neither the 
experience nor the capacity to deal rationally with the 
situation. Where serious conflicts do not arise, adjustment 
during this period is by simple automatic habit formation, 
or, as Pavlov has taught us to call it, “conditioning.” But 
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where conflict persists, it may be necessary to array parts 
of the mind against each other, to use one set of impulse 
to counteract another, so establishing some sort of hier. 
archy in the emotional system. One method of inhibition 
on this level is the violent repression, in the strict sense of 
the word, of certain painful conflicts: they are got rid of by 
being put in a mental oubdliette. This rough-and-ready 
method leaves the conscious part of the brain free to dea] 
with immediate and everyday experience; but by the very 
fact of keeping certain parts of the self away from the pos. 
sibility of learning by experience, they are left barbarous 
and uncivilized. If they ever get out of the owbliette, a3 
may happen as the forces of the mind re-align themselves, 
they will give trouble. 

There are, of course, all gradations between the violent 
inhibition of true repression and the mild inhibition of 
mere temporary forgetting under the stress of other inter- 
ests. And the usual method of dealing with crude impulses 
is the middle way of giving them limited and modified ex- 
pression within the hierarchy. But the structure of the per- 
sonality that thus develops, though it may be well enough 
adjusted to the immediate situation, is by no means of ne- 
cessity suited to more mature situations; and the mere fact 
that adjustment must be so largely automatic and uncon- 
scious at this stage makes it harder for readjustment to be 
made later. 

There is one point which has been stressed by Freud in 
his later writings which is, I think, of general interest. | 
would state it rather differently. In so far as emotional con- 
flicts are solved, but solved in an irrational, unconscious 
way, they will be solved by transactions which are purely 
emotional. Either one set of emotions uses force majeure on 
another; or, if this will not work, and they are driven to 
compromise, the compromise is in the nature of emotional 
bargaining—the inhibited urge is allowed some degree of 
expression, but in return for some degree of punishment or 
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wffering inflicted by the inhibiting urge. The pages of 
psychiatric textbooks are full of neurotic symptoms which 
represent such bargaining. But there are plenty of examples 
in everyday life. The importance of penance, sacrifice, and 
unpleasant duties of every kind in various religions, culmi- 
nating in the most violent forms of asceticism and tailing 
away into the mild feeling of virtue that comes of going to 
church when you don’t really want to; the uneasy feeling 
that being too happy or too prosperous demands punish- 
ment or sacrifice, a feeling symbolized in the legend of 
Polycrates and his ring; the widespread superstition that 
praising children is unlucky—these are a few obvious cases. 

The same principle may work itself out in relations be- 
tween one person and another. There are children who feel 
they have paid for their naughtiness by being whipped, and 
teachers who feel they can turn a blind eye to faults in their 
charges when they have inflicted a whipping. Again, it is 
little disputed that vindictive penal systems owe their 
origin in large part to a social application of this primitive 
emotional bargaining. The righteous members of society 
know in their hearts that they are potential criminals, and 
apply to others the punishment which is the natural outlet 
for their unconscious inhibiting forces. And, of course, 
they apply it with all the more gusto as it falls upon some- 
body else. The criminal, conversely, often unconsciously 
accepts punishment as in some sense paying for the offense, 
and returns to his old ways with a clear conscience. 

The appeasement of the sense of guilt by the mere fact 
of suffering, penance, or punishment, irrespective of its rea- 
sonableness or the likelihood of its permanent efficacy, is a 
sign that we are resolving a conflict on the pre-rational 
plane. Such methods remain essentially of the same type as 
those used on the reflex level. As the inhibiting tendency 
satisfies itself in punishment, it is for a moment thrown out 
of action, and the inhibited impulse can slip itself in: it is a 
way of temporarily overcoming a lasting tension. 
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In the next stage, the rational faculty is growing up, anj 
demands exercise. Even if conflict is in the main still solyej 
emotionally, the solution seeks to justify itself with the aig 
of reasons—and, be it noted, somewhat transforms itself jp 
the process. This finding of reasons for actions and feelings 
is generally called rationalizing. : 

At this stage, the infliction of punishment on criminal 
persists, but is justified because of its deterrent effects, o; 
with reference to abstract justice. Wars are justified by nu- 
merous rationalizations. One war is divinely inspired; an- 
other is a war for truth; the Great War was rationalized 4 
a War for Liberty, a War for Democracy, a War for Cul- 
ture, a War to End War, and various other kinds of war, 
There is no need to multiply examples: there are too many 
of them all around us, in our own private lives as much as 
in public affairs. 

What is worth pointing out, however, is this. Once rea- 
sons are enlisted to aid in the resolution of an emotional 
strife, the all-or-nothing principle will in the long run see 
to it that the rationalizing process is pushed to its limit. 
The biologically comfortable result—absence of friction 
and indecision—will be better secured if the reinforcement 
provided to the inhibiting forces by rationalizing is compre- 
hensive, cast-iron, and absolute. The unconscious craving 
for certitude which springs from the need for friction- 
less action, leads to the assertion of certitude by the ration- 
alizing consciousness. The insistence of many moralists on 
the absolute validity of conscience, the claim of various 
religions to divine authority, the belief in the mere possi- 
bility of an absolute truth inhering in any philosophy, the 
constant reference back of this or that system or institution 
to a natural right, a sacred origin, or an ultimate purpose, 
are all due to the working of this principle. 

As a taboo on the person of the king is the expression of 
a pre-rational resolution of the conflict between certain so- 
cial and certain anti-social impulses of his subjects, so the 
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doctrine of the divine right of kings is one of its fully ra- 
tionalized expressions. Kant’s Categorical Imperative is a 
philosophic rationalization of the compulsive force of con- 
science, itself the product of early repression. The doctrine 
of absolute and eternal salvation is a rationalization of the 
feeling of relief attending certain ways of resolving con- 
flicts associated with the sense of sin. 

It is here that the dangers of abstraction become appar- 
ent. Impelled by the need for speedy resolution of conflicts, 
men come to rely on the false certitudes of general terms, 
to insert into the empty framework of abstractions a con- 
crete absoluteness which they in reality lack. 

Seen from a rather different angle, this is the stage of 
development at which the human being becomes definitely 
conscious of the unlimited nature of his desires, but also 
of the stubborn resistance to them offered by the world of 
fact. And rationalization pushed to its limit provides an 
outlet, albeit often in modified form, for unlimited desire. 

Man has an insatiable desire for life, and satisfies it in 
the world to come. He has an insatiable passion to under- 
stand, and finds in the doctrine of absolute truth a relief 
from doubt and the weariness of continual learning. As a 
lover, he rationalizes his feelings of intensity, completion, 
and surrender, in phrases about the eternal quality of his 
passion and the unique and absolute virtues of the loved 
one. He desires to feel virtuous, and endows his conscience 
with the voice of God, or the current moral code with abso- 
lute validity. 

Pushed to the extreme of logic, this process leads to a 
monotheistic theology in which God is endowed with every 
desirable quality in absolute degree, even though this may 
lead to self-contradiction in the total. God is love, and God 
is power: he is absolute knowledge and assured purpose; he 
is the principle of order and of utter inscrutability; he is 
the principle of free will, but also, according to the latest 
scientific theology, of mathematical rigor. He is the abso- 
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lute good, but yet the principle of absolute reality, which, 
as we all know, contains evil—and so on. 

The third stage, for want of a better term, I have callej 
the rational. It is also the stage of the deliberate facing of 
limitations, the stage of working out a rational technique 
of living relevant to the circumstance of life. In fina] out- 
come it rejects all absolute solutions and remains obstinately 
relativist. 

No one, of course, can avoid accepting the limitations of 
life. Even the lunatic who believes he is Emperor or Mes- 
siah must do so; but he is not facing them, only seeking to 
escape from them by irrational methods. Nor can anyone 
avoid having to develop some technique of living. But it 
may be developed in merely hit-or-miss fashion, or may be 
subordinated to some rationalization of an absolute nature. 
Perhaps the best example of this last kind is the wonderful 
technique of living developed by the Roman Catholic 
Church within the framework of a theology that is abso- 
lutist in the extreme. 

The relation of scientific method to the pursuit of 
knowledge illustrates more obviously than anything else 
the passage from the second to the third stage. Science lays 
no claim to the possession of absolute truth: it is coming 
more and more explicitly to realize that all the truth it dis- 
covers is not only incomplete but relative. It is relative not 
merely in a superficial sense, but fundamentally so, for it is 
relative to the nature of the human brain and mind. The 
laws of nature, though limited by nature, are man-made. 

Science, however, is a method for discovering constantly 
more truth and better truth. But it becomes so by declining 
to employ rationalizations and abstract principles, and be- 
coming only the shorthand and symbolic transcription of 
processes. Thus even terms such as causation and purpose 
are tending to disappear from scientific philosophy; and 
science no longer even pretends to deal with ultimates. Its 
most elaborate systems are merely conveniences; they may 
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have a life no longer than that of an American skyscraper 
(although, like it, they may be both grand and useful while 
they persist ). 

In spite of this, science has proved to be the best method 
for achieving practical certitude in the fields to which it 
has been applied: and it has succeeded in doing so by build- 
ing up a very elaborate technique—of discovery and pub- 
lication, of apparatus and terminology. 

The same sort of thing applies in other fields of life. In 
the unlimited phase, the lover seems at one stroke to have 
grasped the solution to all the rest of life; but later he dis- 
covers that he has not. Even if he does not give up the task 
as so many do, he finds that he can only continue to express 
his love successfully through a complex technique of 
thought and action. The mature moralist ceases to believe 
that he knows absolute right and wrong, and becomes inter- 
ested merely in being more right and less wrong in the 
actual circumstances of his life. The really religious man, 
like Job, gives up the attempt to understand God, and con- 
centrates on living religiously. The sanest philosophies boil 
down to the maxim “Know thyself.” 

In the same way, modern penal systems no longer at- 
tempt merely to justify primitive impulses of the commu- 
nity, such as the desire to punish or the out-of-sight-out- 
of-mind desire to put away what is unpleasant or difficult; 
they work on a trial-and-error system and attempt to obtain 
tangible benefits for the prisoners and for society. Edu- 
cation is developing an elaborate technique; and instead of 
working to a few abstract principles, it is more and more 
considering its material and its methods. 

This train of thought, if pursued to its logical conclu- 
sion, becomes of some importance. It was all very well for 
isolated thinkers in earlier ages to concentrate upon the 
soul’s pilgrimage from infancy to maturity as the greatest 
objective of life; but in earlier ages it was impossible for 
that conclusion to be widely entertained or to prove satis- 
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factory in practice. It could not be satisfactory, for it was 
impossible before the last half century or so to link it up 
with anything of longer range, since neither the historica| 
nor the evolutionary process had previously been under. 
stood. Thus, unaccompanied either by social or racial aims, 
the rational control of the individual life inevitably had, 
negative trend towards abnegation, stoicism, or even mere 
selfishness. 

Nor could the conclusion be widely entertained, for to 
the bulk of mankind, the illimitable escapes provided by 
religious rationalizations proved not only more agreeable 
but, in that state of society, more natural. Even when dis. 
ciples were attracted by some philosopher who had evolved 
a truly rational way of life for himself, nothing much 
came of it because no satisfactory technique had been 
worked out for helping others to attain the same results. 

To-day things are radically different. A new unifying 
concept is now possible by which the individual can fit his 
severely practical acceptance of limitation into a larger 
scheme, and can combine stoic resignation with hopeful 
enthusiasm. This concept is the concept of development. 

No individual can attain perfection or absolute satisfac- 
tion, and no one will ever be able to; but the individual can 
develop and adjust himself. In a state of society as disor- 
derly and primitive as our own, the development of a great 
proportion of individuals cannot help being distorted and 
the reverse of satisfactory. But society itself can develop, 
and its development can be moulded so as to encourage the 
development of the majority of its members instead of 
hindering it. Even if the social machinery were radically 
improved, the nature of the human material on which it 
works is often defective and always limited. But this, too, 
can be altered, and the race itself slowly improved. 

Thus selfishness and altruism, short-range and_long- 
range aims, severe limitation in the present and virtual 
limitlessness in the future, can all be combined by pushing 
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the idea of development to its limit and applying it all 
round. For the empty completeness of abstractions, the 
static certitude of the absolute, the unreal peace and finality 
of salvationism, we can substitute the possibility of concrete 
but gradual progress. 

The time is ripening for this change; but to achieve it 
fully several things are needed. In the first place we must 
recognize that to talk in terms of Ultimates and Absolutes 
is a sign of immaturity. These are the rationalizations 
| of unlimited desire, the wish fulfilments of intellectual 
adolescence. To achieve development, we must think in 
terms, not of causes and purposes, but of processes and rela- 
tions. We must remember that our systems of thought, 
government, morals, and all else are relative. They are rela- 
tive not only to the outer world, but to our own natures and 
to the state of society. And all these can change. 

And we must remember that method and technique are 
as necessary as are sound ideas or good intentions. In the 
technique of individual life, it is clear that much remains 
to be discovered and tested both as regards psychology and 
education. At the present time, the disciplining of desire is 
effected for most people not by a true discipline at all, but 
by a series of unrelated and largely uncomprehended shocks 
and accidents. The bare idea of the passage to maturity as 
the prime focus of human endeavor has hardly entered the 
common consciousness. On the other hand, the increase in 
the number of people who are dissatisfied both with the old 
rationalizing standards and with the present absence of any- 
thing to take their place is creating a demand for such a 
technique. I think it is safe to say that the next fifty years 
will see an enormous advance in the technique of rational 
development of personality, especially in infancy, and a 
great spread in its employment. 

As regards the life of the race, that same immediate 
pressure to action does not exist. Except in a few minor 
ways, such as the sterilization of mental defectives, practi- 
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cal eugenic measures are not urgent. What is urgent, how. 
ever, is that the eugenic idea should permeate the commoy 
consciousness, for this is necessary in order to extend the 
conception of rational development to its limit, and to pro. 
vide an outlet for some of the desires frustrated in indj. 
vidual life. 

What is also necessary is a realization of the connection 
between social organization and racial change. Dr. R. A, 
Fisher has shown in his “‘Genetical Basis of Natural Selec. 
tion” how, in a society organized on a commercial and indj- 
vidualist basis like ours, the qualities making for succes 
are progressively sterilized, so that, racially speaking, it js 
self-destructive; whereas certain types of primitive society 
are, racially speaking, self-improving. The most important 
thing which can be done during the next hundred years for 
the improvement of the race is to ensure that the new or- 
ganization of society which will emerge out of the present 
chaos shall not of its very nature be dysgenic. Truly con- 
structive eugenics must wait on that, as well as on greater 
knowledge. 

At the present time, the field in which the idea of ra- 
tional development can be most fruitful is the field of so- 
ciety and its organization. If we can establish as the domi- 
nant tradition one which embodies the belief that social 
organization should be and can be improved by being radi- 
cally altered, and which busies itself with the discovery of 
the most rational technique for bringing about that end, 
this will not only imply the idea of racial progress too, but 
will be the greatest possible stimulus to the rapid growth of 
the technique of individual development. 

As the technique of rational development of knowledge 
and control over nature can be summed up in the two 
words, scientific method, so that of the rational develop- 
ment of society and its organization can be summed up in 
the two words, orderly planning. A great deal of nonsense 
has been talked about political and economic planning in 
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| the last few years. However, the important fact is that it 
has been talked about at all. The chaos produced by un- 
regulation has produced a widely felt need for planning, 
and out of the need for it and the talk about it, a technique 
is gradually appearing—in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, 
; and, to a lesser extent, in Britain and other countries. 

The unique biological properties of human nature make 
the rational planning of society just as natural a function in 
one stage of history as magic in another; they make change 
a law of man’s being, whether as individual, as society, or 
as race; they make conflict and limitation necessary to de- 
velopment; and they provide the possibility of progress— 
gradual and limited, but definite and real. And in the broad 
perspective of a biological view, these curious consequences 
are all seen to be interrelated. 
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FROM THE ROYAL CITY 
By PAUL HCRGAN 
THE CAPTAIN GENERAL 


HE Captain General, a huge man made for wear- 
ing armor, knew in the year 1690 that what he 
had to conquer was a thing aside from intellj- 
gence. Spain, Europe, all that he knew with his 
heart and his half-forgotten memory of race and family, 
were counters in the game of character he played with 
himself. It was another matter, taking strange weapons, to 
cross over mountains in the blue of winter and come down 
on the tawny plateaus in spring like a vengeance upon Indi- 
ans. The Captain General, intelligent with the flowery 
thoughts of his European time, learned his new land, and 
marched with an army that was a burlesque of the military 
in all except heart. He crossed every pueblo in his province, 
making, in the name of God, the cruciform gesture; and 
lessening the sincerity of that no whit by resorting to mus- 
ketry if necessary. It was indubitable that God was on his 
side; but with the whole country pitted against the new 
man—with space as great a menace as Apaches, and sud- 
den final spendings of endurance, with horses and men 
willing to die in the yellow hills studded with black bushes 
of scrub pine—the triumphs of conquest must be, he knew, 
won severely with death and transfiguration of inhabitant 
and culture. Such a task took imagination, it took ruthless- 
ness; and there was plenty of both in an educated man of 
1690. Authority was sacred. And a man’s life was subject 
to ideals, whose expression must be visible. 
The Captain General lived in the Palace of the Gover- 
nors, with the plaza of the Royal City of the Holy Faith 
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of Saint Francis before its long portal, and a garden in its 
rear. It was the greatest building in the province, and the 
Captain General, walking through his dozen rooms, one 
after another, to reach an audience, felt a security and a 
' royalty that were explicit. The walls were so thick that the 
) futility of attack was clear, even to the resentful Indians. 
' The low thick ceiling turned away the sun and prevented 
the snow from chilling the rooms, where fireplaces flashed 
and danced with fires made from pifion wood, which sent 
up into the sharp air of the mountains an incense sweeter 
) than the smell of wild flowers. There were few enough 
- comforts, hardly any time for them; and the Captain Gen- 
' eral earned his marquisate from Felipe V by putting on his 
' woollen tunic and breeches, strapping his armor against 
| these protective cloths, dropping a serape over the metal to 
| keep it cool from the sun, and leading his men on horse- 
back, with a mule train of supplies, out over the rolling 
) deserts to the belligerent pueblos. 

' The conflicts that happened, under pink mud walls, rep- 
' resented the forces of the Renaissance against those of the 
_ Middle Ages. The Captain General directed fire from mus- 
_ ketry that amazed and slaughtered the Indian, who, hun- 
dreds of years more ignorant about Christ and gunpowder, 
rained arrows and stones upon the conquerors, and sheets of 
boiling water, and cried with desperation upon gods of 
earth and sky. One time the Captain General concluded a 
victory against a wicked tribe, his guns destroyed their hun- 
dreds, his soldiers captured women and children, who 
would become slaves and very valuable. In a gesture of 
finality that spelled the sharpest woe and despair, the de- 
feated Indian chief hanged himself in the heart of his 
town. 

But in the Royal City, when evening came down from 
the mountains, where white snow showed always against 
the darker blue, or darker green, or black, of the sky, the 
sound of bells ringing to the glory of God assured the Cap- 
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tain General that the proper order was established. He wa 
a good man, simple in his submission of his armed strength 
to the first tenets of the church. No one could be trusteg 
here, he thought, except his priests, and a few soldiers, his 
horses, and the image he carried of his own vital necessity, 
It is true that intrigues arose against him; and while he 
waited in the militant pride of his station, for imprison. 
ment, the bitterness that he felt was enriched by memories 
of the conquests of his arm and will. How beautiful the 
valley of the Rio Grande was when he marched up in the 
springtime! The yellow river went widely down the fertile 
land, where willows leaned idly over the sandy run, and 
pale green grass, sharp and tender with early growth, was 
crushed by the stamp and suck of his horses’ hooves as they 
stopped in the swampy mud to water. Across the sand hills 
that they must scale on the other side of the river, the 
mountains, more mountains, lay back against the thunder- 
heads that awaited the afternoon heat for their delivery. 
The sun was bright; how bright the sun always turned the 
after-images when he closed eyes for a moment! 

Nor would he ever forget the snow that visited him his 
first winter in the Palace, driving the sweet pifion smoke 
back down the chimneys, muffling the call of the bell from 
the soldiers’ chapel, closing away the mountains for days, 
and imprisoning the garrison within their mud walls, rest- 
less, afraid because there was no way of watching for dan- 
ger, homesick like little children under the strangeness of 
the snowfall, for before the storm came, the days had been 
autumnally golden, sharp in the mornings, and pure with 
heat at noon. In those whistling nights, the Captain Gen- 
eral sat before his fire, nursing his gray beard over his work 
table, composing his reports that travelled pages to com- 
plete one majestic sentence. When the snow was falling, 
with sounds that whispered in the stillness, an unaccus- 
tomed gray light was upon the world, the Palace was 
dark, the tapestries and the brown carved wood gave out no 
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© comfort. But when the sun came back, the brilliance was 
terrible, like an ideal suddenly made plain on the altar, a 
vision. 

The Palace of baked mud, with its low square rooms 

"in endless succession, was coveted. The Captain General 
scorned the intrigues against him. But they overcame him. 
He was imprisoned, yielding with a reluctance of soul. 
Even in his fury, which he disdained to show, he thought 
how this outrage was only an example of the uncertainty 
anyone had to face here, and an admonition towards the 
| faith required for triumph. 
' But the Palace knew him again. The intriguers were put 
> down. He returned, in full command once more, his many 
> names following his title as proudly as his soldiers followed 
him. The Viceroy and the King heaped him with assur- 
' ances. He returned to his Palace, he walked in his garden 
below the high walls, he heard the pleas, he granted the 
appeals, he strove against famine with yellow corn, he 
| went out again buckled and plated against the marauding 
' Apaches. Once more it was autumn; he knew the sharp 
' scents of those southern mountains in October, when as- 
' pens below the timber line turned their yellow leaves, and 
the pines above contributed to the air. His soldiers followed 
him through the foothills of his domain and into the can- 
yons where shadow and rock seemed to be of the same sub- 
stance. Armored, directing a campaign, secure in his val- 
iant past, in a land which was his beloved enemy, he fell 
ill, was removed to the nearest village of adobe, and there 
died. For the last time he returned to the Royal City, to be 
received by God. He lay under the altar in the soldiers’ 
chapel, a part of the country that, in receiving him, ceased 
in some degree to be the impassive foe of his kind. 


THE EVENING AIR 


It could be nothing but confusion, though one must hide 
that, thought the Condesa de Fuentes y Lucientes. She 
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knew that the values of home were struggling to be estab. 
lished here. The autocracies of God and King must prevail, 
finally, anywhere. But in the meantime, she turned he 
gaze, without opinion, on the Governor’s dinner guest, 
The usual priests, four officers, the wife of one of them, 
from Mexico City, the cacique of the Indian village—tha 
was really confusing—the German merchant, herself, anj 
her son. Two women. Naturally, there was position to 
maintain. 
In and out of the deep, white doorway, the Indian sery. 
ants carried the food. There were silver platters heaped 
with chickens, boiled rice, peppered sauces, and hard- 
boiled eggs carved into garnishings. The Condesa noticed 
that the Indian cacique watched the Indian servants with a 
scowl. He disapproved? Or did he know these servants’ 
One of them, a small girl with hair cut in a soft bang 
across her eyebrows, moved with a straight loveliness. Her 
eyes were downcast. Her mouth lay half open, giving her a 
stupid look; it quite destroyed a final effect of beauty. The 
Condesa shrugged, she was overwhelmed by another of the 
desolations that visited her whenever she remembered the 
world that lay between her heart and this wretched village 
of mud. She was elaborately gowned, her fatly modelled 
face was overlaid with powder and rouge; she had made no 
concessions to the primitive society of the Royal City. Her 
jewels were as magnificent, her aged arrogance as acutely 
tempered as if she were in Spain, where she belonged, 
where, with the pomps of attending bishops, she could hold 
her court until death should overtake her fashionably, and 
she would be carried by eight nobles to a solemn requiem 
high Mass in a cathedral. Her hands rested on the table, 
she fingered the heavy silver fork that was, with its kind, 
still an innovation to the natives of 1730. Behind her the 
pretty Indian girl splashed wine into cups of silver. The 
Condesa looked at her son. Had God made her duty plain 
enough? As he sat there, listening to an officer, there was a 
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strange mimicry of his dead father in the cut of his fea- 
! tures; there was also a disturbing memory of his mother in 
S the calculativeness of his eyes. The Condesa said to herself 
again that she had done the only thing possible, on receiv- 
ing the letters. At the age of sixty-three, with her indigna- 
tion as the backbone of the strength that brought her across 
the ocean to Mexico, and thence to the capital of New 
’ Mexico, she had come to snatch her last surviving son from 
the devil. But her duties were heavy, she groaned with 
boredom as she gazed around the dining room in the Palace 
—a row of mud rooms, to be called a Palace! 

She had rehearsed her accusations against this new coun- 
try in the confessional many times. The priest had told her 
repeatedly that she must not expect too much; this was no 
longer an age of miracles. If people went into new lands to 
bring Christ and King, they must expect to wait a few cen- 
turies before sin and society were safely and appropriately 
placed. In the murmur of a Latin absolution, the Condesa 
had to find what comfort she could. But in her times of be- 
wilderment, when her presence in this mountain capital 
could hardly be true, after weeks of terrified expectation of 
death by drowning in a gray-green wave predicted in white 
foamy ruffles, she was possessed again of her doubts. And in 
the person of her son, they found terrible confirmation. 

Cipriano de Fuentes y Lucientes, last of four brothers, 
had joined the Viceroy’s train for Mexico in 1724, young 
enough to desire independence and luxury, and eager 
enough to pretend that suffering and hardship would dig- 
nify these ends. The Viceroy had promised the Condesa a 
loyal watchfulness, which, in five years, expressed itself in 
the form of letters whose canon of infamies, disasters, de- 
baucheries, vices (some of which were by him newly in- 
vented), depicted to the angry and devout mother what the 
New World had done to her son. In an effort to surprise 
him into repentance and salvation, she had sailed for 
Mexico. The Viceroy, her old friend, directed her to the 
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capital of New Mexico, her son had gone to Santa Fe o, 
the staff of the Governor. God only knew. 

Someone laughed shortly and loudly at the end of th 
table; the Condesa looked, it was the cacique, who at once 
went silent again. The candles bloomed steadily in th. 
quiet. The Governor, tiring her with his affectations, as. 
sumed for her benefit, began to talk French, with bland 
ignorance of the limitations of his guests. In a moment the 
Indian girl came with a great candelabrum, and stood jp 
the doorway. The Governor arose, gave his arm to the Con- 
desa, and they led the party into the drawing room, where; 
harp stood, and where the evening air came in through the 
open windows. There was still a faint nimbus along the rim 
of the mountains. That was beautiful. It brought peace, 
The dark line of the great crest of stone and agedness lay 
sharp against a lingering pale green, above which the night 
began in darkness, where the stars’ frozen life went forth, 
The Condesa sat in a deep red velvet chair, while the off- 
cer’s wife moved to the harp to play. The Indian cacique 
was content to look furious and sit quietly. 

The Condesa closed her eyes; she looked old and piti- 
ful without their valiant fire. Her throat and bosom were 
wrinkled and pushed by the severity of her stays. In her 
powdered wrinkles lay her emeralds and diamonds, dusty 
and magnificent. A little wind sprang up outside and vis- 
ited her through the window where she sat. She opened her 
eyes, astonished and moved. The candles dipped and bowed 
in the breeze, the harp faltered, then spoke on. Her breast 
was disturbed; the evening air carried on the little wind 
possessed such sharpness, it was like a memory of delight 
and remorse to cut her heart in a dream. She looked around, 
her son was gone. The intoxications of that wind, bearing 
the sweet smell of the wood smoke, and the gathered scents 
of the mountains, of falling streams and fresh ferns, of 
melting snows through the clear summers, brought the 
Condesa a vision of the follies its draught must inspire. It 
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) was because in her heart she knew that her sacrifice had 
been unavailing that she now admitted the rise of tears to 
> her eyes. The guests were impassive, through stupidity, she 
knew; the harp went amateurishly on with its silly melody. 
She arose, with an imperious nod to command the Gover- 
nor to let her go alone; grasping at her heavy jewels on her 
bosom, she stepped through the long door to the stoned 
foor of the garden that ran behind the Palace. Here was 
solitude; the wall was high, she could barely see the moun- 
» tains. 
' The wind came down across the wall, to stir the few 
| flowers that grew in the garden. The big leaves of the sun- 
» flowers scratched along the adobe. Down beyond the din- 
| ing-room windows, light shone out to the baked ground. It 
; was clear yellow, and travelled as far as the dim orange- 
' colored lantern that hung inside the gateway where the 
| horses and carts of the guests were left. 
' An ancient bitterness made the Condesa very tired. She 
' walked slowly down the garden, tormenting herself with 
memories of the serene past, berating herself with the im- 
age of her failure. Her son was a depraved wretch; in vain 
' did she plead and lecture and cajole. Pride and position, 
| these were futile as arguments. His name, the meaning of 
society, the sacred responsibilities of our life in God and of 
the noble who must be the example for his inferiors—idle. 
The priest tried to assuage her; he would say that often the 
older morality collapsed when an old and tried life was put 
upon another kind of life. But her breast was filled with 
her two furies; she would strive until she died, in the name 
of God. 

Down by the gateway, in the light, she saw someone 
moving. She was about to turn, but a laugh betrayed him, 
and clutching her embroidered gown with her old pow- 
dered hands where the dark rings clung like scales, she has- 
tened her step towards the light. 

“Cipriano!” she cried, in a voice that achieved only a 
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tortured whisper. Her son turned; he released the Indjap 
servant girl from his arms, and, without surprise or resent. 
ment, greeted his mother. 

“You are drunk, you are crazy,” she said, “I command 
you to come with me!” 

He made a burlesque of a filial tenderness, and turned 
again to the Indian, who stood silent, her mouth hanging 
open. He grasped her in his arms again, leaning upon her 
against the wall. The Condesa felt the touch of despair; 
she knew that death was the brother of that visitor, She 
pulled back her heavy sleeves, and took from the ground by 
the gate a whip with three thongs of rawhide. Her tears 
began to flow. She raised her arm, called upon the Holy 
Ghost for grace. She made the sign of the cross, her jewels 
sparkling dimly in the carriage lantern light, and crashed 
the whip across the striving lovers with a final strength. 


TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 


The cry of the bells came winging across the Royal City, 
as the sun reached the zenith and shone upon all things 
equally, the mountains crested in white, the tiny valley of 
the river, the roofs of the town. There was a high excite- 
ment in the people. Early in the morning, scouts had come 
riding from the edge of Labajada to report that the Bish- 
op’s train was visible, the entry could be expected about 
noon. The old brass cannon in the plaza before the Palace 
pumped the glory of this visit, its concussion knocking its 
fuse-holder down. In all the streets they had flung out flags 
and cloths, bright stuffs that caught the morning wind in 
jubilee. In the windows were candles, waiting to be lighted. 
The women had assumed their finest gowns and mantillas, 
the men aggrandized the martial accoutrements of their 
costume with silver buttons and doeskin leggings. The altar 
of the soldiers’ chapel was a glory of gold and silver and 
flowers—roses made from painted corn husks, fastened to 
dyed green willow twigs. The friars had worked for weeks. 
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On the holy stone was laid the only piece of gold lace in 
their treasury. 

The cannon was fired again. In through the narrow lanes 
of the streets the answering salutes came from the Bishop’s 
escort. It was not long before the procession appeared. 
Horsemen goaded their animals to a plunging gait, the 
horses rolled their agate eyes in a stunning frenzy, the 
hymn of delight was taken up on all sides, the people 
shrieked with satisfaction. A cavalcade in armor and velvet 
preceded the carriages. These soldiers, exquisite in spite of 
their travel which had cost them no fighting, were proudly 
ignorant of the screaming girls that ran by their sides. They 
were followed by a long cart covered with hides, drawn by 
several mules. Bowing with satisfaction from its interior 
were the Bishop’s personal attendants and lesser ecclesias- 
tics. And at last, the carriage of the Bishop himself. This 
was a tremendous, airy vehicle pulled by eight mules; its 
interior was plainly visible—the Bishop sat revealed be- 
tween his leather curtains which were rolled back. He sat 
with his chaplain, a Jesuit in military uniform. He made 
the sign of benediction every few feet, smiling upon the 
people that threatened his carriage wheels every step of the 
way. Its cushions were of brocaded blue velvet; an ivory 
crucifix hung facing the Bishop. Behind and above were 
piled the leather hampers full of vestments and ceremonial 
plate, the costumes of pomp and the vessels of celebration. 

Beside the episcopal equipage rode the Governor of New 
Mexico on his white horse. His pride was matched by that 
of his people, but he disdained to show it. 

The procession came into the plaza, where the brass can- 
non had been reduced to a smudged relic by the zeal of its 
attendants. The bells still sent flocks of the birds of jubilee 
over the city. In the furious sunlight that pierced but did 
not heat the air, the Bishop stepped from his carriage with 
the assistance of his chaplain, turned once to bless the 
crowd, and entered the Palace with the Governor. The 
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people broke around the carriages to examine them, to ey. 
claim over the silver-studded caparisons of the mules, the 
copper and gold hammered into the great spokes, the beay. 
tiful paintings on the panels of the doors and on the wide 
leather springs which had supported the Bishop in his tre. 
mendous journey from his See in Mexico. The bells cried , 
final paean, dying with echoes that ringed the plaza until 
silence held the early afternoon. 

Later in the day, rumors went around. The Bishop was 
resting. He had said that the zeal of the people was a glory 
to God. The Governor was discovered to be a man whose 
might was gentle with goodness. The magnificence of the 
Palace was as comfortable as it was astonishing. The chap- 
lain was empowered to say for His Lordship that it was in- 
deed a great honor to be the first Bishop to visit the Royal 
City. 

In the late afternoon, the chaplain put off his military 
uniform and took from his servant who was unpacking his 
leather hamper a cassock, which he put on. Then, secretly 
amused by the fury of preparations that these provincials 
were making in the city and in the Palace, he walked 
through the long galleries filled with girls and servants 
polishing silver, fabricating triumphal flowers with their 
utmost ingenuity, gossiping in ecstasy about the Bishop; 
and he came out into the garden, where two fruit trees 
lifted their young branches and created a hint of shade. In 
his hand he carried his breviary. The Bishop was asleep. 
There was time before the Angelus for a reverie or a 
prayer. He sat down on the carved wooden bench below the 
trees. It was fortunate that the Bishop had been pleased by 
his reception. The situation was exquisite at best; for him 
to come overland with a meagre train those many hundred 
miles to subjugate the Franciscans who refused to recog- 
nize his episcopal authority, this was no trifle. Incredible, 
that there should be two points of view about the matter; 
yet it was known that the Franciscans were stubborn, they 
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had founded the missions in the land, theirs the glory and 


| the power. 
The chaplain, who was a Jesuit from Spain with the 


complexion of the late eighteenth century upon his mind, 
moulded of skepticism and opportunism, intelligence and 
faith, opened his book and found his hours, but closed it 
when he saw pacing under the wall, at the far end of the 
garden, a Franciscan monk whose head was sunk within his 
lowered cowl. ‘The chaplain arose, gathering his fine cas- 
sock about him to lift it above the sharp dust, and went to 
the other priest with an idea of testing local opinion as to 
the magnificent entry at noon. He saw at once that his com- 
panion in prayer was past middle age, wretched in a robe of 
frayed wool, with rags at its hem dragging in the dust. 
From the weathered, burnt face grew a beard thick with 
gray. The Franciscan’s eyes were weak from sunlight and 
disaster witnessed. He waited for the Jesuit to speak. 

“You permit me to greet you?” said the chaplain. 

“T am finishing my prayers,” replied the monk. 

“And I.” 

The Jesuit fell in with the slow pace of the monk; they 
walked back and forth in the blue shadow of the wall, si- 
lent, neither praying, yet reluctant to begin the comment 
which their meeting must bring. At last the Franciscan, 
with a simple straightforwardness, crossed himself, and 
replaced his hands inside his crossed sleeves. The chaplain 
coughed with formality, also crossed himself, and with a 
sudden movement of tact, dropped his cassock so that it 
dragged in the dirt. The monk kindled. 

“You are too polite,” he said. “That is fine cloth to drag 
in our dirt.” 

“No, no, no,” said the Jesuit, “if we are speaking in alle- 
gories, Father, I must say that our fine cloth is vanity and 
the dirt is God’s earth, where the highest must finally be 
lowered.” 

“I have tasted every kind of dust and dirt in this king- 
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dom,” said the Franciscan. “I have saved hundreds of sous. 
I have never ridden in a painted carriage with gold and 
leather springs. Nor have I desired to possess anything that 
I and my brothers have not earned.” 

The chaplain was excited and happy that the monk was 
so immediately full of grievance. The Bishop would be the 
better able to prepare for it if this temper were sampled be- 
forehand. “Authority,” he said, rolling his eyes out of 
sight for a second like the Bishop i in the flood of a sermon, 

“is a sublime thing, we must all bow to its saving grace.” 

“Usurped authority,” said the monk in the toneless voice 
of resignation, “is glory to no one.” They turned at the 
garden wall and paced towards the Palace, where the din- 
ner for that evening was engaging six cooks. “It is inevi- 
table,” he continued. “For more than a century my brother- 
hood has baptized, buried, and nursed, and consoled these 
people. Our tongues have hung with famine. Our souls 
have been lost and regained through exhaustion and temp- 
tation. We have gone in rags to the rich man and to the 
poor man alike. Our work is never done; it is taken for 
granted—we are no longer miracles sent from heaven to 
succor and save the people. The country is changing. My 
Lord Bishop is the final conquest, we are overwhelmed.” 

The Jesuit turned his head away in embarrassment from 
the fierce light in those weak eyes; he smiled in his heart, 
at such passion, and approved impartially. 

“Tt is true that goodness is a positive quality in man- 
kind,” he said at last, “but let us not conclude that there 
is only one kind of goodness. I assure you that my Lord 
Bishop, whom you hate so, is a great and good man. You 
have been generous in your preparations; the people are 
full of zeal. It is a beautiful city. Some day it must have a 
cathedral—” 

The Franciscan gestured rudely with his heavy sleeves. 

“Forgive me, Father,” he said, “if I leave you to finish 
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my prayers. You recognize the bitterness in my heart; 
grant me leave to go and banish it.” 

The Jesuit bowed. “I had hoped we might understand 
our differences so thoroughly that they would disappear!” 
he said, with a smile. 

“They will disappear,” said the Franciscan. “You are 
the eighteenth century, I am the sixteenth, already I am 
late, very late.” 

He turned and strode to the other end of the garden, 
where he took up, in the full late sunlight, the walking of 
prayer. The chaplain was inclined to a certain tenderness— 
it was so simple a defeat, there was so little honor in bag- 
ging a foe who was rational with despair. The sun was 
crimson in its descent, dusk was near, the mountains lay in 
the glow of rose. From the soldiers’ chapel the Angelus 
rang out; the chaplain and the Franciscan at opposite ends 
of the garden sank to their knees. Within the Palace the 
cooks halted their work, the servants bowed before the sil- 
ver they polished, the Bishop knelt in his bedroom by the 
side of his leather trunks, whose lids were open, revealing 
the copes of white silk and gold, of blue velvet starred in 
rose diamonds, the mitre of gold kid leather edged with 
pearls, the chasubles in gold and silver with holy images 
embroidered and painted, the satin slippers with gold 
crosses, the white linen undervestments worked with lace, 
the scarlet cassocks of ceremony, and the velvet wrappings 
that contained the jewelled chalice, monstrance, and cibo- 
rium which accompanied the Bishop wherever he went, 
even to the farthest and most outlandish town in his do- 
main. 


) 


BITTERSWEET WALTZ 


They could hardly know they were creating a romantic 
tradition in 1846. The land looked the same as it had 
looked for centuries. The sunlight washed along the walls 
of the Old Palace with an ageless splendor, and as the 
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American troops drew closer and closer, ignoring the faty. 
ous proclamations of the Governor and the lieutenants h. 
sent on horseback with majestic threats, the epoch was in 
its dying fall. 

In the stove room of the United States Hotel, opposite 
the Palace, there was much competent talk. It was the 
commercial element that devised the wholly mythical fate 
of the Mexican Governor and his court; nothing could be 
too dreadful as an end for that querulous tyrant, whose in- 
famies lacked the saving grace of style, whose character 
dwelt in braggadocio and was betrayed in cowardice. It js 
true that guitars, and serenades, and flashing white teeth, 
eagerly indiscreet passion, and the rest of the racial marks 
of life in the Royal City, were exciting. But to the accom- 
paniment of murder and robbery, farcical attempts at jus- 
tice, these things lost desirability. Levi Wurzburg, with the 
other men of his age and trade, was more than delighted 
when General Kearny answered the Governor’s latest 
threat by reading it, smiling, and continuing the march 
from Las Vegas. 

And when the long columns of blue soldiers on horse- 
back halted outside the city to receive the surrender from 
the Lieutenant Governor (for his chief, who had fled, 
clutching his riches to his stomach in the last throes of in- 
dignity ), Levi was on hand to dance and throw his hat, and 
scream hoarse welcome to the American soldiers. General 
Kearny received the Lieutenant Governor with good man- 
ners, gave a command, and the cavalry moved into the 
Royal City as owners for the American government. Once 
again the streets were lined by speculative eyes as the sun- 
colored soldiers rode by. The women estimated the tempers 
and the susceptibilities of the invaders: there were old eyes 
full of resentment that invasion had occurred, particularly 
at such a tragic time of life as their own; there were young 
eyes full of the intemperate promises that the ladies of that 
race always made to their conquerors. General Kearny’s 
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oldiers were visited by the sting of the mountain air; when 
they drew up in formation in the plaza while the General 


+ read his proclamation of amnesty and martial law, there 


was something agreeable about the prospect of staying in 
the town for a while. 

In the evening there was a dinner at the Palace. The 
General and his officers sat down with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and some of the substantial citizens, among whom 
Levi Wurzburg had earned his right to be included. His 
neighbors thought of him as a merchant prince. His wife, 
a Spaniard of a shrewdness that matched his own, brought 
her ancient inherited graces to the business of abetting his 
eminence. After dinner, Sefiora Wurzburg and her daugh- 
ters were in front of the Palace. With an honorable te- 
nacity, Levi managed to bring General Kearny away from 
the party long enough to meet his wife and children. It was 
a classic moment, which he described as one to be remem- 


 bered and told to properly respectful descendants. General 


Kearny assisted Levi in making it a racially successful oc- 
casion, and the Wurzburg girls were ravished by the charm 
of the conqueror, while their mother stood fingering her 
black laces, her heavy gold brooches, her faint mustache, 
her heavy wrinkled jaws. The light from inside the Palace 
bathed them all in a dim splendor. Across the plaza, jubilee 
sounded in the United States Hotel; the soldiers and the lo- 
cal wits were relaxing. Bonfires turned the mud houses a 
gallant orange in the blue night. Levi was full of a bowel- 
changing happiness; there would now be American rule, 
his business was safe forever, there would be happier times 
for the family, with officers, and eventually, a new society. 

An aide came out of the Palace and reported that Gen- 
eral Kearny’s presence was requested inside by the Lieuten- 
ant Governor. The General bowed to Sefiora Wurzburg; 
his heavy epaulettes showered forward across his blue 
shoulders. He bowed to the Sefioritas Wurzburg, and then, 
turning, with an afterthought, presented his aide, Brevet 
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Captain Duncan. The young man bowed and shook han¢ 
unaware of the sharp fury of Sefiora Wurzburg’s regard, ‘ 
she drew her black lace across her face, leaving only her 
eyes that now looked remote and dynamic, as if they gen- 
erated some fire of resentment and classification. With ap 
automatic movement, she grasped the waist of her younger 
child, drew her away, and was reaching for the older, 
when Captain Duncan offered his arm for a promenade 
down the long pillared portal of the Palace. Leah Wur. 
burg put her little hand in the clothy crook of his elbow, 
and went with him, loudly admiring the imminent stars, 
Mornings of full summer gold saw the new flag rise over 
the Palace, and evenings that fell upon the scarcely com- 
pleted dusk saw that flag come down. The month of Av- 
gust went by in a glory of readjustments; September came, 
and the aspens up the canyon began to taste the sharp frosty 
air of early morning with the presage of wintry decline, 
Enthusiasm was contagious; the Royal City accelerated its 
gaieties; there seemed to be a nostalgia from the fine tragic 
history of the past mingled with the bright promises of this 
new future, whose symbols were the soldiers, a rough caste 
of men, yet for all their national rowdinesses, honest and 
innocently so, without any virtuous awareness of honesty 
such as the Latin often felt. The moment seemed to possess 
such a bright newness that it was almost a mockery of the 
ancient land on which it rested. Who could judge the 
values of romanticism that then came together, first in con- 
flict, then in hybrid confusion? The bells still rang out at 
morning and evening, circling the Royal City with their 
calls like white doves, the guitars still thumped like faintly 
ridiculous hearts beating, the dance was still the fandango, 
and still the vals despacioso, though it was a stimulating 
pleasure to learn the Missouri breakdown from these sol- 
diers, who laughed all the time, even when a jealous hus- 


band or lover made the signs of pugnacity with teeth, dag- 
ger, and curse. 
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On the last night, the officers got no sleep at all. The 


General allowed a ball to be given. Violinists came from 


Las Vegas, Albuquerque, all the cities that could contribute 
to the orchestra. There were three harps, eleven violins, a 
violoncello, and a flute. In that night of late September, 
they engendered music that was like the blood of happi- 
ness. A thousand candles with crystals and silver lighted 
the long old rooms, one after the other in straight succes- 
sion. The windows were open, the Palace was a pavilion of 
romance and music where the army of occupation danced 
for the last time with the girls of the Royal City. In ex- 
actly the nick of time, one of Levi Wurzburg’s wagon 


) trains had arrived from Mexico City with the latest gowns 


from Paris. There was one of cream-colored satin for 
Leah; she wore it with her heart revealed in the style of 


| the madonnas her mother revered. In her hair, which was 


pulled upward from her sweet nape and piled widely about 


| her ears, she wore two diamond combs that had belonged to 


a great Vicereine in the old days. In her hands she carried a 


| small fan painted with amor. In her eyes she carried a 
| tragic satisfaction that if to-morrow came, to-day had 


come before it. Brevet Captain Duncan came for her very 
properly in the only coach in town, one that the Archbishop 
used to carry the sacraments in, one that Captain Duncan 
had achieved by bribery and corruption. All night long the 
dance went on; in the cry of the violins and the rills of 
melody from the harps, like brook water tumbling across 
little stones, in the shuffle of feet across the difficult board 
floors of the Palace, in the tiny clanging of spurs, in the 
laughter, and in the moan of the cello when the slow waltz, 
the vals despacioso, was played, the morning’s sharp arrival 
with bugle and drum was dreaded. 

If the General took his departure shortly after midnight, 
his officers understood that it was because someone must be 
awake to start on the long journey to-morrow, to Califor- 
nia. For the rest, there would never be another night like 
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this: never such girls with mouths like wild strawberrie; 
sweet, desirable, and warm, who offered themselves in the 
slow waltz to a bittersweet abandon as brief and as enduring 
as the inciting wind that travelled in the night from th. 
mountains, as the call of the violins and the harps in thy 
long vista of candle-lighted rooms, where the uniform 
turned with the black lace, the cream-colored satin, the 
scarlet mantillas, the roses, the diamond eardrops— 

Such things had a value that was perhaps enriched by 
the arrival of dawn across the mountains. The flute wa 
stilled, the violins with backs like the polished coat of a fine 
horse, the swanlike harps, were set in the corner. In the 
dusty assembly of the troops, the bugle cracked the morn. 
ing air with orders. Saddles and equipment creaked and 
clashed. The flag was up, casting its watery shadow on the 
Old Palace. A voice cried an order; the blue column moved 
out and was wished Godspeed by the ladies of the Royal 
City. They stood in ball dress in the early sunlight, waving. 


FROCK COATS AND THE LAW 


It was an elegant railroad car that brought the new Gov- 
ernor of the Territory as far as Trinidad, Colorado. In 
1878 it was still necessary to leave that gold and plush car- 
riage, with its filigreed oil lamps, carved partitions, velvet 
draperies edged with bolero bangles, at the Colorado line, 
and continue the journey to the capital of New Mexico by 
buckboard, two days and one night. In the pocket of his 
frock coat that was made of thick broadcloth, General 
Wallace carried his preliminary reports. The President, 
also clad in a frock coat and broadcloth trousers that looked 
tubular, like stove pipe, dull black with formal wrinkles, 
had sent a soldier, a General of the Civil War, to bring or- 
der to the bleak land where the murderous cattle war was 
flourishing. An exact epitome of his time, the new Gover- 
nor arrived with a war record, an established growth of 
whiskers, a knowledge of quotable Latin, and the partly 
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fnished manuscript of a tremendous novel, subtitled “A 
Tale of the Christ.” He rode into the city in his overland 
buckboard, drove around the plaza, saw the Exchange Ho- 
tel a block east of the Cathedral, and the painted sign atop 
a saloon absurdly reading “Take a Gin Fiz,” and finally 
pulled up at the Palace of the Governors. Another siege 


had opened within those aged walls. 


General Wallace found a city of narrow streets, lined 
with low adobe houses, inscrutable with small windows, the 
frames painted a convivial blue. He had learned something 
of the history of the Royal City before coming to inhabit 
its Palace. He found that the ancient Spanish graces were 
gone; it was easy enough to believe in the traditions of the 
Castilian nobility who once had moved in the society there; 
but few enough of its traces survived. Nor could he hon- 
estly report to President Hayes or Mr. Secretary Schurz 
that what he had found as his new capital was a truly 
American city. What there was of the United States there, 
was compounded of pioneer ways that had solemn virtues, 
and of outlaw manners that had equally solemn dangers. 
For the rest, the inner life of the people, the unfinished 
Cathedral, and the strife of the Archbishops against obsta- 
cles of distance and languidness no doubt sufficed. Con- 
cerned with the manuscript of a Methodist epic, he sat up 
in the light of a student lamp until late at night, in an old 
arm chair with faded velvet cushions, holding a writing 
board across his knees while the pen poured out page after 
page of “Ben Hur.” 

But his daytimes were busy with investigation and re- 
port. The outrages to the south, where the cattle war went 
on, presently took on concentration in a single ideal figure; 
out of the welter of thieves and murderers and convicts 
that formed the majority of the fighters, a boy appeared 
and at once achieved a popular renown that was vigorous 
enough to oppose that of the Governor. William Bonney 
was a little fellow. He stood for his photograph against a 
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sunlighted adobe wall, his hat on the back of his rough 
head, his eyes pale, his mouth open showing small teeth 
that lifted the lip slightly, his short arms by his side, hold. 
ing in his small hands the firearms of his trade. There was 
no record on the film of the instant efficacy he was capable 
of. People never believed that Billy Bonney was really 
a smart assassin until they saw him or his victims. Genera] 
Wallace, nursing his beard and “Ben Hur” through long 
studious nights, sent messages of Christian hope to the ter- 
rorized county; amnesty would follow a full confession of 
sins and a promise to do better. Oaths of scorn were the 
answers. 

Mrs. Wallace, Sarah, came out, the year after, to join 
the Governor in the Old Palace, which horrified her by its 
dilapidation—the ceiling sagged, the boards of the floor 
were laid directly upon the hardened earth. How strange 
the horsehair sofas of the period looked against the white- 
washed walls! Yet (for she was a woman of taste) how 
handsome, once it became familiar as a style. If the Gen- 
eral had found the place socially bleak, his wife was even 
more disappointed. It was sometimes agreeable to gather 
with certain of the ladies of the town in the afternoon, 
either in the Palace or in one of the mansions further up 
Palace Avenue, such as the Staab house, with its yellow and 
white stone, its deep lawns with iron animals and weeping 
willows, its sombre elegances in the more acceptable style 
of the English Queen. On such occasions, Sarah Wallace 
heard charming stories of the old days, how romantic it was 
in the time of the American military occupation in the 
1840's, with the picnics, the balls at Fort Marcy, the pa- 
rades, the liveliness that a garrison of officers must always 
bring. And stories of an even earlier time—an ancient lady, 
in black lace with gold brooches enamelled in black, could 
remember such prodigies of romance as duels and deaths 
behind the soldiers’ chapel, vast state dinners like the one 
they had when the Bishop of Durango came from Mexico, 
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and elopements across the prairies on swift horses, with 
pursuit in the form of a cavalcade on silver saddles. Mrs. 
Wallace was tactful—the colors of the past meant much to 
these ladies; and she saved her complaints for the letters 
she wrote home. The only diversions were reading and lis- 
tening to the band concerts on Sunday evenings. The plaza 
was crowded with buggies; they came from ranches in the 
surrounding country, and from the carriage houses of the 
rich people in Palace Avenue. The Mexicans, unaffectedly 
happy in their best clothes, made each concert a fiesta. The 
girls, practising inherited arts of flirtation, circled the 
bandstand in one direction, walking in sodalities of opinion. 
The boys, early matured with wise eyes and small mus- 
taches, walked in the opposite direction around the band 
which strove with “The Alhambra Gavotte de Concert.” 
There was a constant exchange of messages, and the horses 
neighed, babies wailed. Mrs. Wallace was sure it must be a 
unique spectacle—one that had elements of prettiness in it 
—though Lew detested the band. 

While she wrote her letters, describing their trips into 
the warring territory with humor and bravery, the General 
contrived to have President Hayes declare an Insurrection 
in New Mexico; and four troops of cavalry began active 
operations. The citizens were relieved; they felt that vic- 
tory over the desperadoes would close forever any such out- 
breaks of murder and theft. There were two kinds of self- 
righteousness, that of the outlaw, of Billy the Kid, which 
saw itself as the instrument of personal justice and re- 
venge; and that of the frock-coated Governor and his tre- 
mendous significance as the type of government. The frock 
coat prevailed with the law in two months—“and at the 
end of that time the desperadoes were driven out of the 
country, the armed factions were broken up, and the best 
grazing section of country in the United States was opened 
to immigrants,” wrote the Governor. So he contributed to 
the chronicle of change that makes all history. 
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He loved the air in Santa Fe, the sunlight that was y 
clear and so full of promise that such weather must last 
forever. It was easy, out of doors, to forget the outlandis 
things that crossed his private and official path at ever, 
step, it was even easier to forget them in his writing room 
where he closed himself in, night after night, with the sty. 
dent lamp. The manuscript grew; he worked sometime 
ten hours at a time, though Sarah was troubled for fear of 
his betrayal by that very lamp he used to see by. She wrote 
home that Billy the Kid was heard to remark, “I intend to 
ride into the plaza at Santa Fe, hitch my horse in front of 
the Palace, and put a bullet through Lew Wallace.” He 
would then surrender and be hanged. Sarah thought that 
the lamp threw too clear a silhouette of her husband on the 
window—what if that tragically foolish boy from Lincoln 
actually rode up and attempted to prove what a great man 
he was? She closed the shutters herself. And when she 
went back east, she made him promise to do the same. But 
she had not long to worry; a competent sheriff shot Wil- 
liam Bonney one night in a dark room. “Ben Hur” was 
nearly finished; the railroad was coming closer and closer, 
and at last it reached Santa Fe. There were celebrations. 
General Wallace realized that now it was really gone— 
that time of which they all talked in the Royal City— 
when the life of town and land was of necessity intensely 
local and independent. He wrote under his lamp; the shut- 
ters were open to the black sky that faded to a mysterious 
glow, down at the edge of the mountains. Presently he was 
able to write to Sarah that the long book was done; he 
would soon be home with her. There would be no more of 
those solitary nights beside his lamp, with the night made 
melancholy by the call of the engine whistles from the 
railroad, a new sound. Before, only the sound of bells in the 
church towers had fallen over the Palace and the whole of 

the Royal City. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
THE SCOTT CENTENARY 


Sir WaLTER Scott, 6y JoHn Bucuan, Coward-McCann. 

Tue WaverLeY PaGeant, edited by HucH Watpote, Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Larrp oF ABBoTsForD, 4y Una Popre-Hennessy, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Lerrers oF Sin WaxTer Scott, 1787-1807, edited by H. J. C. Grizr- 
son, Henry Holt & Co. 

Tue Private Letter Booxs or Sir Watter Scorr, edited by Wi_FrEp 
Partincton, Frederick A, Stokes Co. 


Scorr is often belittled by critics who despise all literature that is 
intended frankly for our entertainment and who believe that 
novels without “ideas”—“ideas” being another name for the 
formulae of psycho-analysis or indictments of society—are trivial. 

In spite of the modernist disparagement of Scott, however, his 
reputation has remained curiously unshaken during the past cen- 
tury. Mr. John Buchan may have startled us a little in his recent 
biography by claiming that Scott is the greatest Scotsman of all 
time; but those who knew Scott’s work best saw nothing ridiculous 
in the clam. Mr. Hugh Walpole in his vigorous preface to “The 
Waverley Pageant” conceded that Scott wrote only one perfect 
story, “Redgauntlet,” and two half perfect ones, “The Bride of 
Lammermoor” and “The Heart of Midlothian”; but he found in 
Scott, as Dryden found in Chaucer, the overflowing and inex- 
haustible vitality that is the mark of the great writer. Many good 
critics have been saying lately that Scott is no longer widely read, 
but few have said that he is no longer readable. 

And if Scott, a hundred years after his death, has triumphantly 
survived the attacks on his genius, he has emerged as victoriously, 
it seems to me, from the attacks on his character. Some time ago, 
Mr. Donald Carswell published a very able book, “Sir Walter,” 
which appeared to many people to “debunk” Scott, the Sunday- 
school hero, and to prove that the demigod of Lockhart was really 
an ambitious and unscrupulous worldling who, if he had been liv- 
ing to-day, might easily have found himself in the dock as a result 
of his furtive and shady financial practices. Mr. Carswell certainly 
unravelled with great skill the tangled story of Scott’s disastrous 
ventures into the business of printing and publishing, and made it 
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clear that in some of his transactions, whether from simplicity o 
from crookedness, he did a number of things which are no longe; 
considered legitimate in the City of London. He emphasized th. 
fact that Scott was at immense pains to keep his business conne:. 
tions a secret, and it is difficult, as we read the book, to see in Sco 
the man of honor whom Lockhart portrayed. 

We have only to read Mr. Buchan’s “Sir Walter Scott,” hoy. 
ever, in order to be reassured. Mr. Buchan does not paint a flay. 
less hero, but he puts the right tragic emphasis on the nobility of 
the man who, when overwhelmed in bankruptcy, made no attempt 
to evade his responsibilities but declared: “My own right hand 
shall pay my debt.” If Scott sinned, he gave his life in the effort 
to atone for his sin. And I am not sure that our sympathies do not 
go out even more fully to Scott when we see him as a man strug. 
gling desperately to undo the consequences of his own errors 
rather than as a man battling to the end to pay a debt which was 
the result of the follies of others. Mr. Buchan tells the story in 
lucid and attractive prose, and shows admirable critical common 
sense in his comments on the novels. 

Dame Una Pope-Hennessy’s “The Laird of Abbotsford” is a 
lively essay in biography, less orthodox than Mr. Buchan’s in its 
portraiture. Dame Una has investigated more eagerly than Mr. 
Buchan the domestic life of Scott, and we learn much about Lady 
Scott and about Scott’s relations with her. Never was so romantic 
a writer less romantic in the home; and “The Laird of Abbots- 
ford” may cast a slight chill on the ardent Scott worshipper. Mr. 
Buchan’s book is there, however, to serve as a corrective. 

Professor H. J. C. Grierson’s “Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
1787-1807,” is the first volume of a collected edition of Scott’s 
correspondence, and covers some of the happiest, if not the most 
exciting, years of his life. Professor Grierson has unearthed an 
early love affair of Scott’s, and he is able to publish for the first 
time the famous Ballantyne correspondence which was originally 
sealed with the injunction, “Open Not, Read Not.” Scarcely less 
valuable than the letters themselves is the editor’s introduction, in 
which he discusses some of the controversial matters in the Scott 
biography. He writes at once with the warmth of an advocate and 
with the impartiality of a judge. He realizes that there is a case 
against Scott as well as a case for the defense, and it is clear that 

he has considered both sides of the question—whether Scott 
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emerges from his financial dealings with untarnished honor—be- 
fore giving his verdict. It would not be unfair to restate his ver- 
dict thus: “The accused leaves the court without a stain on his 
character, but he ought not to have done it.” When this edition of 
the letters is complete, it will clearly be the most indispensable of 
|| authorities on Scott after Lockhart and the “Journals.” Profes- 
sor Grierson has worked determinedly to give us a textually perfect 
book. 

“The Private Letter Books of Sir Walter Scott,” which Mr. Wil- 
fred Partington has edited from the correspondence recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Hugh Walpole and presented by him to the Scottish 
nation, is a work of less importance but of scarcely less interest. 
Scott was a busy receiver of correspondence as well as a busy corre- 
spondent, and nothing could afford a clearer proof of his enormous 
popularity among all classes of men and women than these letters 
which he so carefully preserved. No living writer is enthroned as 
“the world’s darling” as Scott was enthroned a hundred years ago. 
It is extraordinary that a sickly child should have grown into this 
robust figure of superabundant good humor in whose company 
everybody seems to have felt a sense of increased vitality. And it is 
equally astonishing that a man of such indomitable industry in law 
and in literature (with business interests thrown in) should still 
have had so much time and energy to spare for the offices of friend- 
ship. In many respects Scott was a fairly ordinary man, but he was 
an ordinary man on a Titanic scale. “A rattle-skulled half lawyer, 
half sportsman” he called himself; and it is because his novels 
breathe the spirit of a man who was so much more than a novelist 
that we have sufficient curiosity to go beyond the novels to books 
that reveal his great-heartedness and charm in everyday life. 

I notice one rather melancholy fact, however, about the cen- 
tenary studies of Scott. Few of them have come from writers who 
are under middle age. The most enthusiastic have certainly come 
from elderly or middle-aged men. Even Mr. Hugh Walpole, who 
writes with all the high spirits of youth, is forty-eight. He has now 
made a bold attempt with “The Waverley Pageant” to convert the 
younger generation to his love of Sir Walter. He has compiled an 
anthology of the great passages in the novels, and has provided 
them with a good propagandist introduction. I am not sure that 
selected passages are the likeliest means of convincing the indiffer- 
ent of the novelist’s genius. It is the sweep of the story, not the ex- 
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cellence of an isolated chapter, that conquers the ordinary reader’, 
enthusiasm. Mr. Walpole, however, has arranged a pageant that 
will persuade any critical student of literature of the great soo e 
and variety of the genius of Scott. Whether a work of the kind Was 
needed or not, it could not have been better done. . 


Rosert Lyyp 


OUR INTELLECTUAL HERITAGE 


Tue GrowTu oF Poririca, THoucut 1n THE West, dy Cuarres Howag) 
Mcliwain, Macmillan Co. 


Tue Heavenry City oF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PHILOSOPHERs, by 
Caru L. Becker, Yale University Press, 


A REVIVAL of interest in the history of ideas seems to promise 
brighter academic days. An age marked by the invention and appli- 
cation of contrivances was bound to become mechanically minded: 
and it was perhaps inevitable that human conduct should come to 
be explained as a physiological response to a physical stimulus, and 
the course of human events as an automatic reaction of that globule 
of desire called man to his own pecuniary interests. The result was 
that behaviorism and determinism stole the show, cancelled the 
rdle once assigned to reason in the drama, and reduced all of life 
and color to the meticulous monotony of stimulus and response. As 
an exile from history and the social studies, thought possessed only 
its traditional home in philosophy. Here the rather old-fashioned 
devotees of an obsolescing craft employed their hours in system- 
building after the grand manner. 

At last the mechanistic spell is being broken. We are again tim- 
idly beginning to believe that men are moved by ideas in their 
heads as well as by securities in their safe-deposit boxes and com- 
plexes in their neurons. We are even daring to throw off the feeling 
of inferiority imposed upon us by champions of “the scientific 
method”; and, taking the offensive, to insist that determinism and 
behaviorism—for all their professed communion with objective 
verity—are no more than intellectual folk-ways which could pre- 
vail only in a mechanistic age. And, as our faith and courage grow, 
or another way of inquiry comes into vogue from out the great un- 
known, we even grow enthusiastic about ventures into the strange 
universe which lies beneath man’s hat. 

Already this world of ideas has been rediscovered and wants 
exploration. At the moment, our faith demands concrete evidence 
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of the possibility of accomplishment. It is, therefore, opportune that 
at this time there come from the press two books to testify to joy 
‘a the venture and value in the task. In one of these Charles 
Howard MclIlwain sketches the growth of political ideas from the 
days of the Athenian republic into the later Middle Ages. In the 
other Carl Becker recounts the beliefs about human society and its 
future which had currency among the intellectuals of Western 
Europe in the later eighteenth century. In such matters as style 
and breadth of canvas, materials and manner of treatment, the 
volumes are quite unlike; each, as the creative work it is, bears 
upon every page the mark of the distinctive craft of its author. In 
form they are poles apart; MclIlwain has written a scholarly trea- 
tise, and Becker has pencilled a literary classic. Yet, behind Mc- 
[lwain’s documentary concern with thought and Becker’s facile 
presentation of opinion, we discover the same intense interest in 
how simple ideas got started, how they came to prevail, and what 
difference to us they have made. 

An appearance of solidity cannot mask the unconventional char- 
acter of McI1wain’s book. We are all familiar with the pattern into 
which in recent years the histories of political thought have fallen. 
The writings of “the masters” are passed in review; the principles 
are abstracted; the doctrines are elaborated into a body of theory. 
A deft use of antithesis pits Aristotle against Plato, Locke against 
Hobbes, and creates the disagreement essential to sustained in- 
terest. The claims of erudition are satisfied by filling in the gaps 
with the names and the dogma of an interminable list of minor 
political prophets. In the solemn recital, the men of old are con- 
scripts in the service of dialectic, and their writings are “contribu- 
tions” which fit neatly into appointed niches in the edifice of ab- 
straction. The history—for all the bother about it—is largely a 
ritual which decrees a chronological order in the erection of proposi- 
tions into an intellectual symmetry. The result is an artistic master- 
piece, subtle and intricate, altogether admirable in itself. Yet it is 
a precious thing, dateless and placeless, insulated against opinion, 
circumstance, and the vulgar course of human events. 

From so lofty a standard MclIlwain’s treatise is a serious de- 
parture. It makes no display of the historical technique aiming to 
abstract, to whittle, and to fit; instead its distinctive mark is an 
attempt to recover and to understand the thought of the past. The 
author recognizes how uncertainly currency passes between the gen- 
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erations, and is constantly on guard against “the accretions of cen. 
turies” which smother ancient texts with alien meaning. He knows 
that ideas are very imperfectly represented by verbal symbols, anj 
that their fulness or significance is to be discovered only by refer. 
ence to the impinging culture. We can, accordingly, never capture 
“in our own words” what the Greeks had in mind when they spoke 
of “politics,” “the constitution,” and “the state.” Their discussions 
have to do with the use of authority, towards the realization of the 
good life, by a small republic, with a domain of control as compre- 
hensive as the affairs of the community. In the great society which 
was Rome, he is impressed with the continuity of development; 
recognizes the collective authorship of its distinctive contribution 
as expressed in such values as uniformity in the law and equality 
before it; and presents in a penetrating analysis the series of “fic. 
tions” by which principles which formally remained intact were 
accommodated to the changing circumstances of life. In the Middle 
Ages, he keeps to the front the dominance of church and empire, 
their vacillating fortunes, and the rise of doctrines in the shifting 
necessities of dialectical defense. In fact, throughout, ideas are re- 
lated to the prevailing social organization and reflect the spirit of 
the age. 
All this gives to his subject a vitality and a perspective which 
it has long lacked. The political thought of the Greeks is to be 
found in great literary classics; it is a by-product of the march of 
events which produced the ephemeral Hellenic commonwealth. 
The creative contribution of the Romans is to be discovered amid 
the fundaments of their social arrangements; it is the developing 
common sense which shaped the growth of their institutions. The 
idealogy of the Middle Ages is to be sought out in the literature of 
polemics; it is born of a struggle between powers and a controversy 
over authority. Our attention was long ago called to Plato and 
Aristotle by men of letters and philosophers. The lingering inter- 
est of ecclesiastics and politicians has prevented mediaeval writings 
from being completely forgotten. It has remained for the student 
of society, with his questions and his craft, to discover the magni- 
tude and the importance of Rome’s gift to our political legacy. The 
author makes no attempt to impose a unifying sequence—which 1s 
the product of scholarship—upon intellectual events. Instead he 
contents himself with the thread of continuity which successive 
products of the same culture reveal. 
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In affairs of the mind the heritage is seldom the legacy. Our 
discussions, our actions, our political arrangements lie in the wake 
of the stream of thought which Mcllwain has traced; from the 
impact of the ideas of the past upon our culture and our destinies 
there is no escape. But, as our society goes its unknown way, it meets 
novel circumstances, strange influences play upon it, novel ways of 
thought arise, and traditional notions must make their peace with 
current sense and reason. It is inevitable that almost unconsciously 
old ideas should be endowed with new meanings, that doctrines 
should be refashioned to serve new causes, that the course of politi- 
cal activity should be shaped by a Cicero and a Berkeley, by a con- 
cept of “sovereignty” and by an ideal of democracy which it is 
making over in its own likeness. It is to be hoped that in another 
book, or in a series of volumes, MclIlwain will trace the fortunes 
of the institutions and ideas with which he is concerned down to 
our own day. 

But, meanwhile, a guide to all studies of the type of McIlwain’s 
has been given us by Carl Becker. In the terms of the philosophs‘of 
the eighteenth century he discusses the manner of the thought of an 
age and the stuff of mind out of which it is fashioned. He presents 
the universe of idea and belief which was the Middle Ages, sketches 
the very different one which to-day prevails, and deftly slips the 
era of reason and enlightenment in between. Although his specific 
story is centered upon Voltaire and Diderot, Hume and Gibbon, 
and like worthies, he develops the thesis that whether in any age 
arguments come to prevail, or ideas fail to resound, “depends less 
upon the logic that conveys them than upon the climate of opinion 
in which they are sustained.” In every period “magic words,” basic 
ideas, fundamental conceptions, the things of mind taken for 
granted, “have their entrances and their exits.” They enable the 
like-minded to understand each other, fix limits beyond which in- 
telligible opinion cannot go, and erect between peoples and ages 
barriers to communication. The climate of opinion exercises an un- 
conscious dominion over the mind, is too insidious in its influence 
to be definitely appreciated, and responds directly to the shock of 
change. Newton was as certain as any saint that “the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God,” but “he was concerned to find out, by look- 
ing through a telescope and doing a sum in mathematics, precisely 
how they managed it.” Through such excursions into ways and 
means the laws of nature came by stealth into the place of the mys- 
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terious wey of a Divine Providence. The concept of “the climate 
of opinion” was badly needed; in Becker’s pages it receives a bri). 
liant statement. So long as our ways of thought remain, it will no, 
have to be done again. 

If McIlwain and Becker have given us fair samples, this world of 
thought is a fascinating subject. If we attempt to reduce to thei; 
elements our own attitudes towards the depression, the war debts, 
the church, education, or social reform, we become conscious of 
institutions about us not of our making and values within us only 
dimly recognized which alike impel us towards judgment. If we 
try to analyze an aspect of our social arrangements or a fragment 
of our personal philosophy, we become conscious of notions h ailing 
from points as far apart as the current era of mechanism and rela. 
tivity, the rational universe of the eighteenth century, the mediae- 
val realm of faith and authority, and a far-off savage time in which 
reason was not yet a word. It will take decades and volumes to ey- 
plore and to chart this intricate and tangled domain. Long before 
it can be done we shall drift into another climate of opinion, and 
the job will have to be done all over again. The task is formidable, 
and our competence is extremely limited; but, so long as we are 
under the spell of the craft of McI]wain and the art of Becker, we 
wonder whether any other sort of intellectual adventure is really 
worth while. 


Watton H. Hamitrton 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY AND MODERN LIFE 


Man’s Roucu Roan, dy A. G. Ketter, F. A. Stokes Co. and Yale University 
Press. 


A Book which represents the “condensation of the life work of 
two of the greatest sociologists of our times—William Graham 
Sumner and A. G. Keller,” an ardent disciple explains, in a letter 
to one of our leading literary reviews, should, he thinks, be re- 
ceived with acclaim. He is right. Every digest of a great tome, if 
it is well made, is a public service. It brings into clear relief the 
hypotheses and methods of reasoning upon which a heavily de- 
tailed treatise is based, enabling the reader to ponder on the con- 
cept as a whole and its direction, with less risk of getting side- 
tracked. In this case, Professor Keller in a single volume has ad- 
mirably condensed the four-volume “Science of Society” begun 
by Professor Sumner and completed by Professor Keller in 1927 
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«“Man’s Rough Road” follows with precision the plan of the origi- 
nal elaborate study. Only the voluminous illustrations of the 
larger treatise are lacking, but for any point in the digest which 
the reader wishes to pursue further, the index of the larger trea- 
tise is a ready guide. In this concise form, then, we may examine 
anew, or for the first time, the wandienians of forty years of schol- 
arly research and the Weltanschauung of distinguished university 


men. 

Professor Keller is primarily an anthropologist, drawing from 
his investigations into social origins his theses relative to contem- 
porary phenomena. The Past undoubtedly illuminates the Pres- 
ent but the Past in his mind is dateless mainly. Thus he traverses 
man’s rough road with a single step. His picture is a composite of 
primitive society and modern life with the countless intermediate 
social experiments missing. 

Within this range of vision, he portrays mankind moving along 
a course of economic adjustments—automatic adjustments—ne- 
cessitated by the requirements of self-preservation. He takes note 
of “universal problems”—how to get a living, rear a family, keep 
the peace, win prestige, please the gods. He observes the “main- 
tenance mores” meeting those demands and marks the harmoni- 
ous co-ordination of habits with survival interests, thereby writing 
himself down an optimist. He might preferably be listed as a 
realist, but he does not belong to the school of realism which 
seems to see life in terms of maladjustment and which would 
write history in the language of disaster. 

In Professor Keller’s social perspective, marriage, the family, 
and sex loom large. One-fifth of his book is given over to a sec- 
tion entitled “Propagation,” and its ramifications are wider yet, 
for the evolution and operation of all enterprises, as here visu- 
alized, are colored by the theories of sex relations. This is perhaps 
as it should be. But unfortunately for an easy science of society, 
sex relations are not merely primitive and modern. Man’s rough 
road, and woman’s, cannot be taken in a single stride. The Past 
is our entire span of life as lived up to date, not merely its begin- 
nings. Nor can anyone, however scholarly his discipline and tem- 
per, generalize about that Past from any segment of its span. 
Beside the knowledge of primitive peoples and modern peoples 
must be set, for instance, the knowledge of woman under monas- 
ticism, such as Lina Eckenstein derived from her meticulous and 
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objective study of the unmarried who did so much to subdue 
barbaric age. And beside the acquaintance with married primi- 
tives and mediaeval ascetics must be set such other lore as tha 
concerning aggressive English wives of the seventeenth century 
handled competently by Alice Clark. To know anything is to 
know all. Either may be impossible. But the challenge js per- 
sistent. 

Even in the field of anthropology, a very new science after all, 
other views of social origins than those expressed by Professor 
Keller are now in the limelight. While Robert Briffault, for ex. 
ample, comes out at the same place as Professor Keller with re- 
spect to the homing-pigeon instincts of women, he offers a radj- 
cally different thesis of early sex relations supported by a vast 
learning and an overwhelming mass of authorities. In his three- 
volume work, called “Mothers,” the matriarch opens the human 
drama. 

The difficulty about advancing the science of society seems to 
be that anthropologists neglect history and historians ignore an- 
thropology. Upon the union of these branches of learning the 
foundation of a social science might be firmly laid. For that pur- 
pose the historians, as they move through time, would have to 
contribute more of the careful research into the inner structure of 
society which the anthropologists make, and the anthropologists, 
led by the historians, would have to follow their social beginners 
down through all the after-ages of experience, stage by stage. This 
is much to expect. 


Mary R. Bearp 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 


SELECTED Essays, 1917-1932, dy T. S. Exior, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Human Parrot anp OTHER Essays, by Montcomery Betcion, Ox- 
ford University Press. 


CounTER-STATEMENT, 4y KENNETH Burke, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


CouNTRIES OF THE Minp, SEconp SERIEs, by J. MippLeton Murry, Ox- 
ford University Press. 


SkETCHEs IN Criticism, dy Van Wycx Brooks, £. P. Dutton & Co. 
Tue Seconp Common Reaper, 4y Vircinta Wooxr, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue publication of a representative selection of his prose writings 
has come at an appropriate time when Mr. Eliot is performing his 
new duties as visiting Professor of Poetry at Harvard University, 
Turnbull Lecturer at Johns Hopkins, and occasional lecturer at 
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other American academic institutions. The collection opens with 
che celebrated and influential essay on “Tradition and the Indi- 
yidual Talent,” which has already won such provisional immor- 
‘ality as may be attained by a place on the prescribed reading in 
courses for freshmen. Parts of “The Sacred Wood” reappear, 
notably the studies in the Elizabethan drama. The brilliant and a 
little perverse “Homage to Dryden” and the small book on Dante 
are reprinted entire. Two essays in which Mr. Eliot crosses swords 
with the neo-humanists reappear, not very necessarily perhaps, for 
this subject begins to grow stale. The critic’s Anglo-Catholic opin- 
ions are represented by the paper on Andrewes and by the 
“Thoughts after Lambeth.” And there are several minor pieces, 
including the essay in which he blames Arnold for Pater, the fine 
study of Baudelaire, and a delightful appreciation of a critic as 
different as can be imagined from Mr. Eliot—Charles Whibley. 
This is an opportunity, then, to see Mr. Eliot’s talents as a 
critic more widely displayed than in any of the four original slen- 
der volumes or in the scattered essays. His voice, always authori- 
tative, sounds more than ever ex cathedra. The formidable 
strength with which he sets forth his opinions is grounded in 
quietness and confidence. There is no reliance upon brilliant im- 
agery or Clever divagation, no sacrifice of the subject for the sake 
of the style; and on the rare occasions on which Mr. Eliot lets 
himself go (as in the paragraph on the nearness of England to the 
Continent should Englishmen ever conceivably wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them) he seems by the 
sudden irony to emphasize the cool dispassionateness of his usual 
style. In one of his papers he remarks that English criticism 
argues or persuades but does not state. Mr. Eliot states. No other 
transalpine voice speaks with such certitude of infallibility. Opin- 
ions are enunciated with such calm, dispassionate, and apparently 
disinterested confidence that even the wary reader must look sharp 
lest he accept as fact what is, after all, merely opinion. Some of 
these pronouncements from the chair have been widely quoted; 
it is hardly too much to say that they are on the way to revolution- 
ize taste among young intellectuals. Take one example. On page 
265 of this volume Mr. Eliot prints two quotations, the one from 
Dryden, the other from Shelley. He believes one might “defy” 
anybody to show that the lines by Shelley are “superior on intrin- 
sically poetic merit” to the passage from Dryden. Now, it is 
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merely perverse to set some harsh, jog-trot, singularly uncouth 
lines of Dryden (by no means Dryden anywhere near his best) 
in comparison with the great final chorus of “Hellas”; and M; 
Eliot’s smooth contempt for Shelley’s image of the snake in thi 
passage entirely misses the significance of the snake in Shelley. 
poetry. But the critic’s “defiance” is so formidable and so cold 
that most readers are compelled against their will to think they 
must be wrong, Mr. Eliot must be right. So with a score of hi 
assertions—on the comparative greatness of Milton and Dryden, 
of Shelley and Crashaw, and the famous remark about “Hamle:” 
being a failure as a work of art. But for those who while refusing 
to accept Mr. Eliot’s words as inspired utterances can relish 
breadth of scholarship, a severely disciplined mind, a sense of 
order and decorum, a reverence for tradition, this volume js an 
intellectual feast. 
Beside it the other books on my list seem thin or violent or 
superficial or immature, though judged absolutely and without 
comparison with Mr. Eliot there is not one that is not of value, 
while in some there is consolation and delight. Mr. Belgion is, in 
some respects, a disciple of Mr. Eliot’s; at any rate he draws much 
from that fountain of opinion. His arresting book suffers from a 
plethora of ideas; he has scattered with full hands matter sufi- 
cient to furnish forth several volumes. He seems not so much to 
have written a book as to be feeling his way towards the book 
which he will one day write. Like Mr. Eliot he is not simply and 
solely a critic of literature, but just as Mr. Eliot ranges from 
Dante to the moral and religious problems involved in the prac- 
tice of contraception, so Mr. Belgion ranges from the literary 
theories and experiments of Mr. I. A. Richards to the economic 
theories upon which has been founded the modern Russian state. 
For the present he is concerned apparently with the removal of 
rubbish from his way rather than with the positive upbuilding of 
a new criticism of life and literature. He is a dialectician skilled to 
expose the fallacies of his opponents; his punches are hard and 
swift, and he pays these opponents the tribute of implying that 
they are worth attacking. But he seems to be shadow-boxing in a 
room not big enough to permit him his full reach. And we find 
ourselves constantly wishing to hear what the other side has to 
say, to see Mr. Belgion fetched a blow on the point of his argu- 
mentative jaw. 
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Mr. Burke’s book, too, is argumentative. Its title might be para- 
ohrased, “I’m not arguing with you; I’m telling you.” The loose- 
ness of his style and the clumsiness of the book’s structure make 
it pretty heavy going, and I am not sure that I quite understand 
what the author is driving at. Mr. Burke may impute that to my 
stupidity. He has much to say, both in theory and in illustration 
from the practice of great masters of pure form, concerning the art 
of rhetoric. The master of rhetoric knows how to arouse and to 
calm his reader’s emotions, to concentrate them and to diffuse 
them. The so-called “purple patch” becomes offensively purple 
only when removed from the context wherein the master intended 
it to be; properly prepared for, it is not meretricious. Another 
theme that runs through the book is the contrast between those 
writers of old who employed subjects familiar to their readers and 
depended for interest upon novelty of treatment and those mod- 
ern writers who rely constantly upon the shock of surprise. These 
are but two ideas in a book brimful of them. It deserves to be re- 
arranged, rewritten, clarified, and expanded. 

Properly to grasp and follow the thread which winds its way 
through the essays which Mr. Middleton Murry has reprinted 
from the “Times Literary Supplement,” one must turn back to 
the earlier series of “Countries of the Mind” and read the “Criti- 
cal Credo,” in which Mr. Murry defines a work of art as “the 
communication of an entire experience.” (Incidentally, a debate 
taking this definition as a starting point in which Mr. Murry, Mr. 
Eliot, Mr. Belgion, and Mr. I. A. Richards took part would be 
worth attending.) The definition is mentioned here because it so 
often forces itself to the surface of Mr. Murry’s critical essays. 
There are, on the other hand, serenely accomplished papers (such 
as the charming one on Shakespeare’s use of the word “dedicate” ) 
which do not depend for their interest upon any general theory. 
Occasionally, Mr. Murry outdoes Mr. Eliot in his tendency to 
dogmatize (as on the insoluble problem of Shakespeare’s reli- 
gion); occasionally there is oversubtlety, carried once so far that 
the critic retracts in a note what he has written in the text. But 
considering his book as a whole (with which the First Series is 
now reissued in singularly charming format), there are few con- 
temporary volumes of literary criticism so mellow, so harmoni- 
ous, So serene. 

Mr. Brooks has for the moment freed himself from the shackles 
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of biography-plus-thesis and, indeed, now writes of the function 
of the biographer in a way which partially condemns his owy 
books in that line. He surveys the cultural barrenness of Ameriq 
with a despondency that was to be expected of him; he pleads fo, 
the resurrection of the heroic in literature while finding no reser. 
voir of heroism in American life. His marked pessimism has the 
value of its contrast to lazy complacency; but somehow we find 
ourselves wondering whether there is such complacency and jin- 
difference to-day as there was when these essays first appeared as 
periodical papers and reviews some years ago. 

Mrs. Woolf has no case to argue, no partisan point of view to 
press upon our attention. She continues to have her adventures 
among books and to communicate to her reader the zest of her 
experiences. She loves literature because she loves life, for the 
body is to her more than the raiment. This is why, writing of the 
Elizabethans, she searches for the scanty records of humble and 
colloquial life and talk which will bring these splendidly remote 
baroque figures nearer to us. Again, this is why she is pleased to 
detect in Dorothy Osborne’s journal the earliest audible conver- 
sation carried on among real men and women of which record has 
come down in our literature. The same quest carries her to the 
eighteenth-century novelists and diarists and to some of the lesser 
figures of the more immediate past. For the rest, her delightful 
book, ranging in subject from Harvey and Donne to Gissing and 
Hardy, has the qualities of the first “Common Reader.” Other 
commendation ‘it needs not. The papers which make up the new 
collection have been already widely read in the various periodicals 
in which they first appeared—some of them in Tue Yate Re- 
view. Here we can renew acquaintance with such pleasant accom- 
plished essays as those (to name but two and those as widely dif- 
ferent as possible) on Beau Brummel and Christina Rossetti. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW 


BULLFIGHTING IN SPAIN 
DraTH IN THE AFTERNOON, Sy Ernest Hemineway, Charles Scribmer’s Sons. 
BULLFIGHTING came down from heaven, and the great Frascuelo 
came with it, says a popular song. It was one of the very, very 
few institutions which Isabella the Catholic hated, but dared not 
tamper with. Pérez de Ayala says that it is as much a part of Spain 
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as the language, and Philip the Second, on the advice of his law- 
vers and divines, ignored Pope Pius the Fifth’s edict against it. 
So bullfighting has a history. 

Mr. Hemingway was an enthusiast in the days of “The Sun 
Also Rises”; now he is an authority who writes to tell honestly 
what he finds true about bullfighting. His book is a defense only 
in so far as it is the truth. He is obviously eager for us to share 
his enthusiasm (a good many of us do), but he is enough of a 
Spaniard to try at least to assume an attitude of “you can take it 
or leave it, we like it,” and to put on paper just what he has seen 
and felt. He gives you the light, color, movement, and emotion 
of the spectacle, the grace and beauty of the technique of the 
actors. “It is impossible to believe the emotional and spiritual 
intensity and pure classic beauty that can be produced by a man, 
an animal and a piece of scarlet serge draped over a stick.”” More 
than that, Mr. Hemingway succeeds in conveying the fundamen- 
tal emotions of sweating anxiety, terror, and death. He makes it 
quite clear that a bullfight is a tragedy, “a well-ordered tragedy, 
strongly disciplined by ritual with grave danger to the man and 
death for the bull.” 

“Death in the Afternoon” presents all the facts worth knowing 
about the bull ring since 1700, the blood lines of the various 
strains of bulls, smart, stupid, cowardly, and brave, the education 
of the bullfighter from cradle to infirmary (where most of them 
end), true and false technique. He analyzes the great evolution 
of accepted styles. An eighteenth-century critic remarked that in 
his own time technique had developed from killing the bull with 
a half dozen thrusts delivered any old way into an operation as 
delicate as bleeding a charming lady. The comparison is a little 
hard on the lady perhaps. There are careful studies of the strength 
and the weakness of the great idols of the ring, Gaona, Maera, 
Joselito, Belmonte, and Joselito’s brother El Gallo. 

But there is a great deal more to the book than bullfighting. 
There is the Old Lady who liked to see the bulls hit the horses 
because it seemed “so kind of homey.” Conversations with her 
furnish plenty of robust irony and robust humor, some of it far 
too robust for the book and better suited to the Café Fornos 
and the inexpensive seats on the sunny side of the bull ring. The 
Old Lady should have made her exit before the story of the young 
man who hennaed his hair. 
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Mr. Hemingway loves Spain, especially Castile. “When yo, 
can have the Prado and the bullfight season at the same time With 
EI Escorial not two hours to the North and Toledo to the South 
and a fine road to Avila and a fine road to Segovia, which is no 
distance from La Granja, it makes you feel very badly, all ques. 
tion of immortality aside, to know that you will have to die ang 
never see it again.” He has thought hard about Spain, and he 
knows a great deal of how Spaniards feel, not only about bull- 
fighting, but about living and dying as well. We thank him for the 
savage paragraphs about writers who can’t see for themselves and 
can’t write, but “who are in touch with the plunging, immobile al] 
and put to paper the wonderful stuff which God sends them about 
Spain” and then call the book “Virgin Spain”—a tough old virgin, 
Mr. Hemingway’s prose is what he thinks prose ought to be: 
architecture, not interior decorating. 


R. SELDEN Rosr 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


Tue Lerrers or D, H. Lawrence, edited with an introduction by A.vovs 
Hux.ey, Viking Press. 


Lorenzo 1n Taos, by Maser Dopce Luuan, A. A. Knopf. 


Son oF Woman: Tue Srory or D. H. Lawrence, dy Joun Mivpietox 
Murry, Cape & Smith. 


ApocatypsE, 4y D. H. Lawrence, introduction by Ricwarp A.piNcTOoN, 
Viking Press. 


Livinc, Lawrence was a tormented, dead he remains a tormenting, 
spirit. We cannot wholly receive him, neither can we dismiss and 
have done with him. Primarily, such indecision is due to lack of 
understanding. Much has been written about him since his death 
not three years ago, yet while almost all of it has been of interest, 
only two books have been really illuminating: Mr. Murry’s “Son 
of Woman” and the more recent “Letters.” Of much of the rest 
Mrs. Luhan’s “Lorenzo in Taos” is typical—an intimate account 
of a limited phase or aspect of its subject’s life, vivid, and quoting 
letters we are glad to have, yet marred by a quite unnecessary in- 
trusion of the author and a definite spirit of antagonism towards 
Lawrence’s other close friends. This pervasive jealousy, this bick- 
ering as between rival claimants to the deepest appreciation, the 
closest intimacy, has been so marked in these books by his friends 
that one is almost forced to attribute it to some quality inherent in 
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che man himself. And indeed love and hate, regard and resent- 
ment, benevolence and irascibility mingled strangely in him. Be- 
side the angel of light in him stood an angel of darkness, and the 
two were one. The man was flame and smoke. 

It has been the defect of most of these writers not to go beyond 
the man as personality; the teaching of Lawrence has either been 
taken for granted (in indiscriminate endorsement) or (a little 
deprecatingly ) allowed to go by default. Neither serves, as Law- 
rence would have been the first to protest. He took himself with 
passionate seriousness as a teacher, far too much so to accept his 
elevation merely as a lyric poet—even if the greatest of his day— 
or discipleship lacking understanding. The “Letters” are defi- 
nitely a direct contribution to such understanding. Mr. Huxley, as 
editor, might profitably have intimated what this collection omits; 
very few of the letters to Mrs. Luhan appear, almost none to his 
family. Still, what we have permits the reader to follow Law- 
rence’s life and ideas almost week by week from the end of 1909 
to within a few days of his death. What becomes unmistakably 
plain is the tragic effect of the war upon his development. It came 
just when he was in the full tide of his finest work. “Sons and 
Lovers” had been followed by “The Rainbow,” in the profound 
human value of which he had a sure belief. Its suppression was a 
shock to his soul, but it would not have cut so deep had not the 
continuing war denied him escape or relief. Society not only re- 
jected his gospel of love, of new life, but actively sought to sub- 
due him to its practice of hate and death. By 1916 he had come to 
a point when he could stand no more. The effect was to force him 
to tear up his social roots, to cauterize their living ends with hate 
as hot as that he felt directed against himself, to retire into the 
shell of an utter individualism. Before relief could come the proc- 
ess had been carried too far. He was a stranger in his own land, 
and the inevitable consequence was to make him a stranger in 
every land; even when in later years he cried out upon the insufh- 
ciency of individualism, he was patently beyond the possibility of 
any true social connection. 

Yet if the letters make these and other matters clearer, such 
things are scarcely new. They might all be known from his books. 
It is, in fact, still to the books that we must turn for the expression 
of Lawrence’s own deepest knowledge of himself. The letters— 
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magnificent as many of them are, in their way as unique in the 
English language as Lawrence himself—illuminate, but they only 
illuminate what was already there. Part proof of this might by 
found in the fact of their often confirming, never invalidating, the 
essential thesis of Mr. Murry’s “Son of Woman.” Mr. Murry 
looks back long before the war to find the basic elements of Lay. 
rence’s life and work in his childhood, adolescence, and early 
manhood, particularly in his mother’s influence upon his sexu; 
life, making that life an unceasing inner—and exterior—conflic. 
The letters show clearly both that Lawrence possessed in 1913, 
before “The Rainbow” was begun, all the elements of his gospel 
of “belief in the blood, the flesh, as being wiser than the intellect,” 
and that he was aware, just as early, of his fate as son-lover, whose 
“life will be torn in twain.” What one might have looked for was 
that he should have cast the chrysalis of his particular origins to 
emerge into the higher state of a true universality. Events nulli- 
fied that hope, and his philosophy, his teaching, was condemned to 
remain to the end, in Mr. Murry’s phrase, “generalization born 
of peculiar sexual experience.” Mr. Murry, with amazing insight, 
by an interpretation of the intricate symbolism of Lawrence’s writ- 
ings considered chronologically, traces the successive develop- 
ments of the teaching through an ever-deepening perversity and 
denial of human truths. Lawrence, he sums up, is negatively sig- 
nificant; he refused “the spiritual way, the way of integration,” 
and thereby, in his own disintegration, made manifest “the choice 
which lies before fully conscious man: either to achieve a rebirth 
in the spirit, or be left vainly clamoring for a rebirth in the flesh.” 
“Son of Woman” is a frankly terrible revelation of a great man’s 
tortured inner life, one of the most astonishing pieces of analytical 
criticism produced in our day. Its defect is that it remains, in the 
phrase of Mr. Max Plowman, a diagnosis of condition where we 
look for a revelation of individuality. 

Lawrence, one must protest, is more than negatively significant. 
If there is death in much of his work—and there is—there is life 
also. Though he could never open the way wide to us, indubitably 
he held the key to a mode of consciousness which, whether old or 
new, can revivify our perception of the world, enrich our whole 
scope of life, deepen intuition, reveal a warmer beauty, widen the 
total sphere of consciousness. In “Apocalypse,” a late study of the 
Book of Revelation which, as Mr. Aldington says, must be read 
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more for its exposition of Lawrence than as biblical exegesis, he 
sums up his positive creed: “For man, as for flower and beast and 
bird, the supreme triumph is to be most vividly, most perfectly 
| alive. Whatever the unborn and the dead may know, they cannot 
know the beauty, the marvel of being alive in the flesh. The dead 
may look after the afterwards. But the magnificent here and now 
of life in the flesh is ours, and ours alone, and ours only for a time. 
We ought to dance with rapture that we should be alive and in the 
flesh, and part of the living, incarnate cosmos.” That is true, but 
it is not the whole truth, and in its half truth Lawrence found not 
liberty but a prison, a prison of the flesh. To the end he never lost 
all, though he did lose something, of his power as artist, and to 
read him purely as artist is to have much of the best in him. But 
those whose reverence of his genius is real will be no less con- 
cerned to achieve that understanding already demanded, that they 
may pick up the vital threads where, at the critical point, his 
destiny compelled him to snap them. 
Grorrrey WEsT 


GENERAL MARCH’S MEMOIRS 

Tue Nation at War, dy Peyton C. Marcu, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

A CoLonEL OF ARTILLERY at the beginning of the war, General 
March went to France with the First Division. Late in January, 
1918, he was cabled for by Mr. Baker to take over the most criti- 
cally important post in the army. March was no stranger to the 
War Department: he had served in the General Staff newly cre- 
ated by Secretary Root; he had later seen a great variety of ad- 
ministrative work; and while on duty in the Department in 1917 
he had first come to the notice of Mr. Baker, who (rather late in 
the day) called on him to make the General Staff begin to func- 
tion. 

In the circumstances, this step amounted to friendly proceedings 
in bankruptcy. General March does not dwell on the point, but 
notes briefly that ten months after our entry into the Great War 
there were 250,000 American troops in France; only one division 
a month was being sent off, and nothing different was in prospect. 
“In front of the Adjutant General’s office I found the corridor 
piled high with unopened mail sacks, and nobody was there to 
open them.” March promptly carried through the drastic reor- 
ganization which made it possible for the A.E.F. to serve in 
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France instead of west of Hoboken. Both the President and the 
Secretary of War gave him a free hand in this task, and by the 
President’s order he served as Acting Secretary during Mr. 
Baker’s frequent absences from Washington. 

Like Pershing, March gives high praise to his chief. “It is my 
considered opinion that Newton D. Baker is the greatest Secretary 
of War this Nation has ever produced.” On the other hand, his 
vivid hint of the state of things he found on his arrival forms ap 
indictment of Mr. Baker’s administration no less severe than 
Pershing’s—which is saying a good deal. Both authors speak in 
two voices, and neither offers any explanation of the discrepancy, 

The bitter criticism of March’s department in the Pershing 
memoirs receives due attention. It was obvious at the time that 
General Pershing was exposing himself rather rashly, and the ef. 
fect of March’s counter battery fire is pretty devastating. He chal- 
lenges squarely the essential points of Pershing’s picture of the 
military relations of the United States and the Allies, and he indi- 
cates that after June, 1918, both the President and the Secretary 
of War lost much of their confidence in Pershing, took many mat- 
ters out of his hands, and disregarded more and more his recom- 
mendations of policy. Both, evidently, were sharply dissatisfied 
with his unwillingness to put trained American divisions into line 
until after they had been retrained in France, and seem to have 
shared keenly the Allies’ dissatisfaction over this tardy interven- 
tion. March, in fact, reverses Pershing’s reasons for the slowness 
of our entry mto the campaign; and points out that Pershing’s 
friction with Allied leaders and his interpretation of their aims 
or motives were paralleled closely by his hostility to American 
officers of outstanding rank. He expresses the blunt opinion that it 
was due to faults of character in Pershing—in particular, “a 
marked fear of men whom he recognized as men of great ability.” 
Wood, Goethals, Bliss, and Sibert are cited as cases in point. 

The sharply personal note of the book rather veils the impor- 
tance of the points it raises. It is not for a reviewer to pass judg- 
ment on the issues involved—but one must direct attention to the 
categorical contradiction of many accepted theses: if General 
March’s main points are sound, General Pershing’s memoirs in 
large part are very misleading fiction. 

Dwight Morrow, in discussing the Pershing memoirs with the 
author, observed: “What we want from army officers in respon- 
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sible positions is a ‘meticulously accurate’ statement of the things 
chey themselves know about, not guesses or surmises about other 
things for which they were not responsible.” “The Nation at War” 
is, for the most part, a first-hand record; but it is only a first ap- 
proach, much too brief and peremptory to offer a meticulously ac- 
curate statement of so vast an undertaking. As of February 1, 
1918, the record of the War Department amounted to the great- 
est military failure in our history. By June it was turning into a 
triumphant accomplishment. No one man achieved this change, 
but General March better than anyone else should be able in fu- 
ture to set forth the full and detailed record the task deserves. 


T. H. Tuomas 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS SOURCE BOOK 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEacue or Nations pga: Documents anp CorrE- 
SPONDENCE OF THEODORE Marsurc, edited by Joun H. Latané, 2 v0/s., 
Macmillan Co. 


Po.iTICAL conceptions are seldom if ever the product of a single 
man’s mind. They have to be germinated and cultivated over a 
period of time which usually stretches into generations, before 


they can be brought to fruition. They usually come to pass cur- 
rent in private intercourse before they are sponsored by politicians 
or governments, though frequently their adoption by a politician 
stamps them with a paternity which commands the respect of his- 
torians. 

“The League of Nations idea” had its origin long before the 
beginning of a World War in 1914. It was the surging of that 
conflict, however, which brought about the struggle for its imme- 
diate realization. These volumes trace that struggle, chiefly 
through the correspondence of Mr. Theodore Marburg from 
1914 to 1923, only a part of the second volume being devoted to 
“leading American and European plans.” Mr. Marburg was one 
of the founders of the League to Enforce Peace in 1915; with an 
extensive acquaintance in other countries, he conducted a vigorous 
and persistent correspondence in behalf of its proposals. This col- 
lection of his letters and documents will serve a useful purpose 
for students of the future; if it is not a history of the development 
of the League of Nations idea, it is a source book from which, with 
other materials, that history can some day be written. 

Looking back on the period, it is easy for one to say that the 
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emphasis of Mr. Marburg and his group was in many respects 
artificial. Their suggestions took no account of the course of previ- 
ous international organization, which began with the establish. 
ment of the International Telegraphic Union in 1865; they failed 
to take account of international legislation before the war, and 
hence to provide for the exercise of legislative functions by the 
league to be established; they placed too much stress on the réle 
of a court in international affairs; they over-simplified the Possi- 
bility of maintaining peace with force. The Covenant actually 
adopted in 1919 shows few traces of the concrete suggestions of 
this group, and certainly few of the problems of the League of 
Nations in its first twelve years were foreseen by them. Yet it was 
a valiant effort which they made. Without it, President Wilson 
might never have committed himself to the idea, and without his 
insistence the World War might have ended with no permanent 
organization effected. The history of that effort must long re- 
dound to the credit of Mr. Marburg and other American leaders, 
and it is fortunate for a posterity which will probably depend 
more and more on the League of Nations that this record exists, 


Mantey O. Hupson 


FAMOUS VICTORIANS 


Tue Great Victorians, edited by H. J. and Hucn Massincuam, Double. 
day, Doran & Co. 


Car.y.e, dy Emery Nerr, W. W. Norton & Co. 
Cartyzez, dy Louis Cazamian, translated by E. K. Brown, Macmillan Co. 


BrowninG, BackcRounp AND ConFtict, dy F. R. G. Ducxwortn, F. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


BROWNING AND THE TWENTIETH CeNnTuRY, dy A. ALLEN BrockiNcTon, 
Oxford University Press. 


In one of the most penetrating portions of his autobiography Henry 
Adams discourses upon the luxuriant flowering of personality and 
eccentricity in the English character during the Eighteen-Sixties. 
Never before in its history, with the possible exception of the dec- 
ade which closed the sixteenth century, was genius so concentrated 
in England. Though the reasons for this wealth still need to be 
stated and clarified, the flood of books upon the great Victorians 
demonstrates our interest and serious concern in that generation 
which was the first to grapple with the problems of modern society. 

The Victorians were most critical of themselves, and wrote many 
books which attempted to evaluate contemporary activities that 
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were then too near to be appraised. In a similar critical spirit, but 
with the advantage that time gives us, “The Great Victorians” has 
been written. Forty eminent Victorians are considered in forty 
separate essays. The result is a landmark in the culture and ma- 
turity of our own age as well as a tribute to the infinite variety of 
Victorian personality and achievement. The book is closely packed 
with important matter; thus, V. Sackville-West must say all that 
George Eliot means to her in ten pages, and Sir Arthur Salter has 
to concentrate his appraisal of John Stuart Mill into fourteen. 
That the editors could command so much contemporary talent for 
this volume is striking; that the forty essays maintain such a seri- 
ous and excellent tone is even more so. The few failures, such as 
Edmund Blunden’s essay upon Matthew Arnold, are failures of 
power rather than of purpose. Nowhere is time wasted on conde- 
sension. Here is an ambitious and sympathetic attempt of one age 
to gauge systematically another age, and it is a credit to the moderns 
that they speak so frankly and forcibly; it is also a credit to our own 
age that the Victorians emerge from the trial with such a residue of 
greatness and achievement. 

The book prompts several observations, general and particular. 
That twenty-two of the great Victorians here considered should 
have been men of letters—poets, novelists, critics—seems to me to 
be not the wayward choice of the editors, but rather a significant 
indication of the essential genius of the English mind. One ob- 
serves also about the great Victorians, especially about the literary 
men—always with some notable exceptions—a certain arrogance 
and pride of mind which we have signally lost. In this book, where 
so much excellence is offered, it is difficult to single out a few ex- 
celling essays; I am at a loss whether to admire more Rebecca 
West’s penetrating commentary upon Charlotte Bronté, A. Y. 
Campbell’s analysis of Edward FitzGerald, Sylva Norman’s criti- 
cism of Thomas Hardy, Chesterton’s discourse on Dickens, Her- 
bert Read’s essay upon Patmore, or H. M. Tomlinson’s subtle and 
moving apologia for Stevenson. Certainly the most astonishing 
judgment in the book is H. J. Massingham’s upon Huxley; for 
Huxley, who played St. Paul to the new religion of science, is 
rather skilfully portrayed as the distorter of the true doctrine, and 
Massingham’s judgment is that it would “have been better and 
happier for mankind if he had never been born.” 

From the panoramic view of Victorian personalities we now come 
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to the more detailed studies of individuals. Our record of Carlyle’, 
opinions and deeds, even before the herculean labors of D. A. Wij. 
son, was probably the most voluminous in English letters, and re. 
mains so unless James Boswell has recently won that dubious em. 
nence. We are in the debt of Emery Neff, therefore, for orderin 
from this welter of materials his clear, solid, and excellently pro. 
portioned biography in one volume. He has treated his immense and 
dangerous matter with steady judgment and rare tact. Figure and 
background are perfectly co-ordinated; the country does not over- 
whelm the countryman, and the vivid, humorous-tragic personality 
of Carlyle holds the centre of the stage against the deftly painted 
background of English conditions. Through the author’s knowl- 
edge of social history, this background assumes a most satisfacto 
verisimilitude; yet one of the most excellent features of the biog- 
raphy is the manner in which we are kept informed of the precise 
state of Carlyle’s personal finances, for upon a knowledge of that 
intimate fact depends our comprehension of the man’s tremendous 
courage and stubborn integrity. The greatest achievement of this 
book is, I think, the portrayal of Carlyle as the first great English- 
man to grapple on a grand scale with all the problems of an indus- 
trialized and democratized society. The profundity of Carlyle’s 
diagnosis of the social ills of his day, and his powers of prophecy 
are attested by the present vitality of his ideas in such a book as 
“Past and Present,” written almost one hundred years ago. We may 
well agree with George Meredith and Neff in the judgment that 
Carlyle “was the greatest of the Britons of his time.” 

Cazamian’s book on Carlyle was first published in French in 
1913, and, as the author says in a preface for this edition, “soon 
found itself, along with much else, part of the flotsam of a sub- 
merged world.” Through the skilful translation of E. K. Brown, 
it will now have in the English-speaking world the audience it 
deserves. Cazamian and Neff supplement each other nicely, for 
while Neff excels in detail, Cazamian excels in interpretation. It is 
one of the ironies of time that the French mind, which Carlyle 
scorned so much, should shed such light upon the prophet of 
Chelsea’s cloudy pages. Carlyle is drawn here in a study of exquisite 
proportion, and we are made to see better than ever before the 
forces which shaped his historical and social philosophy, its strength 
and its limitations. In his contention that Carlyle has been outgrown 
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in the field of spiritual revelation Cazamian would join issue with 
Neff; the honors may be divided two ways. Science and reason 
which Carlyle condemned have proved themselves indispensable 
human needs; but Carlyle has proved himself a singularly good 
prophet of social and political trends. In another case, the honors 
must go to Neff, who gives a more accurate appraisal of the rela- 
tions between Carlyle and his wife. 

Like Cazamian and Neff, the two writers on Browning in this 
group are interested in the significance of their subject in our day. 
Towards estimating that present import, Duckworth makes a criti- 
cal study of Browning’s reputation in three decades, the Eighteen- 
Fifties, the Eighteen-Nineties, and the Nineteen-Twenties. The 
book was needed, and is well written. Duckworth gives us a new 
approach and sheds much fresh light upon the problem of evaluat- 
ing Browning’s poetry. The last chapter in the book, called “The 
White Light,” is, by all odds, the best. Here Duckworth deals in 
an original and challenging fashion with the problem of the mixture 
of dramatic and personal utterance in Browning’s poetry. The 
book thus stimulates thought, but it does not escape grave objection. 
Of all British poets since Milton, Browning has appealed most to 
the American temper; yet Duckworth excludes from consideration 
all American criticism save that of Irving Babbitt. He has thereby 
missed the opportunity of answering the criticism of George Santa- 
yana and Paul Elmer More, to say nothing of other American 
judgments. Compared with such American comment upon Brown- 
ing the remarks of Wilde and Pater are inconsequential. Further- 
more, one is inclined to quarrel with Duckworth’s choice in decades. 
The decade 1860-70, in which Browning tasted at once old obloquy 
and first triumph, is more significant for a study of his fame than 
1850-60; so likewise is the first decade of our own century than the 
Eighteen-Nineties. Perhaps it is this wayward choice of decades 
for review that permits Duckworth to suppose that Mrs. Orr’s 
biography is still the standard life of the poet. Yet for all these 
objections, he has written a fresh and useful book. 

Brockington’s title, “Browning and the Twentieth Century,” is 
hardly an adequate one for what he has given us. The best chapters 
of this book are those which analyze Browning’s mind and art— 
his optimism and his mysticism. Here Brockington is generally 
sound, though his analysis does not approach in grasp or brilliance 
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the essay upon Browning by Lascelles Abercrombie in “The Grex 
Victorians.” The other half of Brockington’s book, in which he 
attempts to show the effect of Browning upon later writers, muy 
be described merely as a pleasant journey through post-Brownin 

poetry, lacking in the scholarship or the critical understanding that 
the subject deserves. Yet the book is worth attention because jt 
illustrates one of the peculiar qualities of Browning as a poet: that 
is, his ability to equip men with courage and faith to face an other. 
wise impossible world. In this book, as in all the others here men- 
tioned, we cannot avoid observing how much that is pertinent to 
our own age the Victorians have to say to us. 


WILuiaM CLype DeVaneg 


THE SPIRIT OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Dorotruy WorpswortH, THE Earty Years, dy CaTHERINE Macponatp 
Mactean, Viking Press. 


Miss Macvean, Lecturer in University College, Cardiff, whose 
short study, “Dorothy and William Wordsworth,” appeared five 
years ago, has now issued a large and comprehensive volume on 
the early years of the poet’s sister from her birth in 1771 to the 
removal of the Wordsworth family from Grasmere to Rydal 
Mount in 1813. Three of the five books which make up the vol- 
ume are given to the life that centered at Grasmere from 1799 to 
1813. 

The author has written in clear, though sometimes uneven ex- 
pository narrative a careful and surely sympathetic account of 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the woman. As a contribution to scholar- 
ship, one cannot feel that it ranks high; as the skilful unravelling 
of a labyrinth of events, persons, places, and interrelationships, 
and as the reconstruction of the most significant into an orderly 
chronicle of forty significant years, it is a work of patient and sus- 
tained excellence; as a concentrated picture of Dorothy Words- 
worth during the more abundant years of her life, it is of great in- 
terest and permanent value. Obviously the writer has used with 
real genius of selection the familiar letters of the Wordsworth 
family, edited by William Knight, as well as the journals of 
Dorothy herself. The letters, since they begin in 1787 with those 
of Dorothy at the age of sixteen, have supplied Miss Maclean 
with practically all her material except that of the first few pages. 
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The sources of these pages, for which there are no letters, Miss 
Maclean explains in a prefatory note, and here most of her origi- 
nal work has been done. 

Miss Maclean informs us that her book is not, either in its na- 
ture or purpose, a book of research. Rather has it been written to 
reveal through the life of her subject “something in knowledge 
of the nature of Life itself, flame-like, flickering, at times seeming 
to be a huddle of distracting details, at times quite perverse and 
wasteful, and yet relentlessly compelling all things toward unity 
of design.” This purpose she has fulfilled through her choice of 
materials and through her concentration both on those prosaic de- 
tails of life in crowded Dove Cottage and on that spiritual capacity 
for intensity of living which at all times marked the personality of 
Dorothy Wordsworth. 

The book has defects. At times Miss Maclean has quoted so ac- 
curately from letters and journals (although without any outward 
indication of such quoting) that the style, a mixture of her own 
and the Wordsworths’, is uneven and wearisome. She would have 
gained immeasurably in effect had she either frankly acknowl- 
edged her borrowing by quotation marks or else fused only the 
substance of the material with her own diction. The arrangement 
of her notes at the close of her volume is most unsatisfactory as 
she gives us no references whatever to them in the work itself. She 
is more than once inclined to sentimentality and to an exaggerated 
heroine worship, particularly in the last rather effervescent para- 
graphs. Nevertheless, in spite of defects in form and perhaps in 
appraisal, Miss Maclean’s book is full of interest and of value to 
those many readers who doubtless prefer to study Dorothy Words- 
worth after someone else has culled the fascinating pages of the 
letters and journals and lifted her bodily from William’s frequent 
prolixity and the unimportant though always charming details of 
her rich and sequestered life. 

Mary Eten CHaAsE 


NATURALISTS’ ADVENTURES 


Nonsucu: Lanp or Water, 6y Wittiam BEEBE, Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 
Kamonoo, 6y Homer W. Smitn, Viking Press. 


“NonsucH” is a volume of essays upon the geology and natural 
history of Bermuda. Sketches and photographs by members of the 
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author’s own staff, with a number from commercial and othe; 

sources, illustrate it. Its chapter headings are alluring; in style i 

is animated, imaginative, graphic, characterized throughout by 

frequent allusions to an adventurous past. Pines of Fujiyama, 

deodars of Garhwal; diving helmets, dull now and showing hard 

usage, with dents from overhanging Galapagos lava blocks, 

scratches from the low-arched tunnels of Cocos and Panama, and 
the branching coral of Haiti! Here are magnetic names and jm. 

ages, and an approach to the reader’s interest is opened hazard. 
ously. Solomon’s broken seal never let slip a genie more to be 
feared by its liberator than this loosed by so free reference to un- 
common experience, arousing expectation only a superman may 
satisfy. 
The geology of “Nonsuch” is apparently sound; but, except in 

a single detail, it lays no claim to originality. The ornithological 
observations are largely original and are reported with zest in 
sumptuous detail. Its biology of fishes and the undersea is the 
book’s weakest part. Its shark and Remora were photographed in 
the New York Aquarium years ago; its sea anemone in the Ber- 
muda Aquarium; its Atherinas and “Tenants of Almost Island” 
—evicted apparently—in the author’s laboratory, if patent indica- 
tions may be trusted. The blue shark’s embryos were not in its 
ovaries. It has been known since 1905 that the fish eggs in the 
Sargassum are not those of Pterophryne, and that in all the world 
the eggs most like them were those of flying fishes. The idea of 
the early existence of a universal ocean in earth’s history seems 
a novel one, as does the suggestion that there were fishes to swim 
in it before it knew a shore. Reported capture of fishes by bizarre 
methods, and use of the divinghood at depths consistently greater 
than it is generally necessary to go in serious study, smack of arti- 
ficiality. The account of the behavior of named species of fishes 
does not always ring true. Certainly yellowtails very rarely dip 
with synchronized movements to the bottom, even two together, 
scoop up each a mouthful of sand, on the rise send it out in a 
flurry, and dip and puff, dip and puff, until they disappear as if in 
vanishing sky-blossoms of smoke. The internal evidence suggests 
that Mr. Beebe here combines observations relating to different 
species. In each of his last two books upon his submarine experi- 
ences there is error in the identification of common species shown 
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in his photographs, error which in one instance transgresses family 
|imits. 

The transition from “Nonsuch” to “Kamongo” is easy, for Mr. 
Smith’s book is also the work of a naturalist adventurer. It is cast 
in the form of a dialogue between a biologist and an Anglican 
priest who were shipboard acquaintances, travellers by night 
through the Suez Canal after a trying August passage through the 
Red Sea. The conversation turns to the experience of these two in 
Africa, to the incidents of an expedition to secure Kamongo, the 
lungfish of Victoria Nyanza, to his past history and present estate. 
The lungfish belongs to a vanishing race, and to the scientist seems 
an unsuccessful experiment, a view quite inconsistent with the 
clergyman’s belief. So they slip over into metaphysics and the dis- 
cussion of purpose in Nature. 

“Kamongo” is well and simply written, vividly descriptive, 
truly thought-provoking, little open to criticism in matters of fact. 
Despite the seriousness of its theme, the reader’s interest nowhere 
lags, for from time to time the argument rests and the pauses are 
filled with refreshing accounts of adventures or simple descrip- 
tions. However, in his major conclusion that there is no purpose in 


creation the author seems to assert more than science is likely posi- 


tively to affirm. W. H. Lonciey 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERS 


Joun Jacos Astor, y Kennetu Wicoins Porter, 2 v0/s., Harvard University 
Press. 

Tue Lire or ANDREW Carneciz, 4y Burton J. Hnprick, 2 v0/s., Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 

Gon’s Gotp: Tue Story oF RocKEFELLER AND His Times, dy Joun T. 
Fiynn, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue authors of these three exceptionally attractive biographies 
portray, not for the first time, but with unusual charm and freedom 
from prejudice, the lives of America’s three greatest builders of 
fortunes of the nineteenth century, Astor, Carnegie, and Rocke- 
feller. The personal characteristics, abilities, and business methods 
of the three men are set off against the social, economic, and politi- 
cal background of their time in such a way as to retain the proper 
perspective and still preserve their individual activities and influ- 
ence as the central theme. Those who prefer their history in bio- 
graphical form can now cover almost the entire economic and social 
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development of the United States in these three books, which fu;. 
nish intimate personal contacts with past economic panics, depres. 
sions, and recoveries through which our nation has floundered singe 
the Revolution, only to evolve eventually a higher social order. 
In “John Jacob Astor,” Kenneth W. Porter, Research Assistant 
in the Graduate School of Business Administration, presents the 
first of the Harvard Studies in Business History. It is a Story of the 
first of America’s citizens to amass an enormous fortune. While its 
professed purpose is to analyze, present, and record the various 
economic functions which Astor performed, the competitive meth- 
ods he adopted, and the details of managerial policies he estab. 
lished, still it gives also an intimate personal picture of the man and 
a unique portrayal of his times, with both a social and a political 
setting drawn chiefly from letters, book accounts, advertisements, 
deeds, and other documents made available by Astor’s descendants, 
and contemporary newspapers, ships’ manifests, Customs House 
records, and the like. Mr. Porter has developed a new type of 
business biography which merits the highest praise. His method js 
one of scientific approach and technique, careful analysis and weigh- 
ing of data, and classification of economic functions. If this first 
effort is significant of future undertakings, his own productions and 
any further Harvard Studies in Business History will be awaited 
with unusually keen anticipation. Mr. Porter’s two volumes are 
replete with documents of unusual interest, but these are so ar- 
ranged that the text itself may be read alone. 

Readers acquainted with Mr. Hendrick through his “Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page” will find their highest expectations 
realized in his “Life of Andrew Carnegie.” The story of this most 
amazing of America’s rich men was a peculiarly fitting subject for 
Mr. Hendrick’s talents. Under his pen Carnegie’s warm, friendly 
personality, his imagination and energy, his genius for organizing 
men and for getting things done, his vision, resourcefulness, and 
vitality, his almost boundless interest in and sympathy with his 
fellow men, and his unique philosophy of life, are unfolded in an 
exceedingly interesting panorama of men and events. 

Carnegie developed the science of giving, an organized philoso- 
phy of helpfulness, seeking to increase the happiness of mankind by 
opening the doors of opportunity through the advancement of 
knowledge, education, and science. Not only did he organize insti- 
tutions to carry on this work after him, but for years before his 
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death he had endowed thousands of communities with library 
facilities, donated large sums to universities in Great Britain and 
America, and created thousands of private trusts and annuities on 
behalf of old friends and employees. 

His fortune was unquestionably made without any taint of dis- 
honesty or illegality. Contrary to the prevailing practices of his 
day, he did not rely on monopoly, restraint of trade, rebates, and 
drawbacks—all of which, though now illegal, were then generally 
accepted principles. Instead, he relied upon scientific management, 
progress through improvements, services, reduced costs, and the 
like, rather than stifling of competitors. His fortune was entirely 
based upon constructive and productive enterprises of the iron and 
steel industries. He was never a speculator, never controlled his 
material supplies, preferring to buy them from Rockefeller and 
others whom he deemed speculators. He was a remarkable product 
of the freedom of competition. Mr. Hendrick’s work covers an 
amazing territory of business, politics, diplomacy, literature, and 
science, and he has created a story which will become a classic in 
American biography. 

In “God’s Gold” John T. Flynn undertakes a task of great diffi- 
culty, much more controversial in many respects than that assumed 
by Mr. Porter and Mr. Hendrick. John D. Rockefeller and the 
“Standard Oil Gang” with whom he is inevitably linked in the 
public’s mind, will probably always arouse bias, bitterness, and 
antagonism in a higher degree than other capitalists of his times. As 
Mr. Elihu Root says in his introduction to “Andrew Carnegie,” 
“The personal qualities of a very rich man are always obscured in 
the public view during his lifetime. Time, however, tends to clear 
away this obscurity. The view becomes retrospective, impersonal, 
and begins to assume some of the qualities of historical judgment.” 
Despite this apparent handicap, Mr. Flynn presents this full- 
length portrait of Mr. Rockefeller with a remarkable freedom 
from bias and prejudice, refusing to be influenced by past antago- 
nism of embittered competitors, superficial judgments based upon 
shallow analysis of acts and motives of this surprisingly vital oil 
magnate. Perhaps in his desire to be totally impartial, Mr. Flynn 
may make the quite common error of too great leniency to his sub- 
ject, especially when he states that of all America’s greatest for- 
tunes that of Rockefeller was the most honestly acquired. One can 
agree with him only when he relates this fortune to those made by 
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such stock-jobbers, speculators, and manipulators as he mentions 
but he must yield his position when the careers of Carnegie aad 
Ford are considered. It is impossible, at least at present, on ayail. 
able data to differentiate between Rockefeller and his associates and 
organizations; nevertheless it is certain that his original fortune 
was based primarily upon competitive practices in restraint of trade 
which to-day are beyond the legal pale and were, to say the least, 
often unethical and ruthless. Rebates can be easily justified, by 
drawbacks never can be. While Rockefeller always, as Mr. Flynn 
emphasizes, gave his competitors in the refining field an oppor. 
tunity to merge with his organization on a fair basis, the same can- 
not be said of competition in the distributive channels of the trade. 
Mr. Rockefeller since his retirement has displayed many of the 
qualities of Mr. Carnegie and has benefited by the latter’s experi- 
ence, Unquestionably his influence in the oil industry in the long 
run seems to have been beneficial to the country, but nevertheless, 
final judgment must be delayed until some future time. Meantime, 
he remains the outstanding product of monopolistic principles in 
contrast to freedom of competition on which our economy is based. 
Readers of Mr. Flynn’s book will be fully compensated for their 
time, for his task is well done, considering the handicaps of his sub- 
ject and material, and he writes in a vigorous style. 


O. GLENN Saxon 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

Van Loon’s Grocrapuy, dy Henprik WiLLEm Van Loon, Simon 9 Schuster. 
In the first six pages of this delightfully written book the author 
makes it perfectly clear that he has caught the spirit which charac- 
terizes the modern development of that very ancient science, geog- 
raphy. He has presented over and over again a generous world- 
wide point of view and emphasized the importance of an intelli- 
gent sympathy between the various peoples of the world. That is 
the most fundamental lesson that the modern study of human 
geography teaches. The forceful sentences which appear in the in- 
troductory chapter indicate that the reader will find in this volume 
a sympathetic interpretation of man’s efforts to adjust himself to 
an ever changing environment, and he will be led to appreciate, if 
he reads this book carefully, some of the fearfully difficult prob- 
lems which the peoples of this world are facing as most of the 
habitable lands of the world become overpopulated. 
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In a series of chapters Mr. Van Loon presents the definition of 
geography which he will use and then proceeds, in a rather face- 
tious way, to explain many of the fundamental mathematical con- 
cepts in geography. In that section of the volume he gets himself 
into a great deal of trouble and commits many crimes for which it 
is dificult to pardon him. There are such errors in his statements 
regarding the mathematical phases that some readers may lose 
confidence in all that follows. They are little things in themselves, 
but they mislead the uninformed and offend many who might 
otherwise admire the volume. We should never, for example, ex- 
plain the development of winds by the expansion of warm air and 
the formation of a vacuum into which cold air then moves. The 
physics is quite otherwise. Then the author tells us that “the great- 
est amount of heat will of course be nearest the stove (along the 
Equator) and the smallest amount of heat will be found farthest 
removed from the stove (the North and South Poles).” That is 
unfortunate, for the difference in distances from the source of heat 
of those parts of the earth is insignificant, and the author un- 
doubtedly knows that we have summer when we are farthest from 
the sun, and winter when we are nearest. Does he not know that 
the North Pole is turned towards the sun in summer? He certainly 
knows that seasonal changes are not due to changes in the distance 
of the earth from the sun. And who is not surprised to find the au- 
thor trying to prove the roundness of the earth by “those stones 
that are forever falling from high towers”? Galileo’s experiments 
with falling bodies from the Leaning Tower at Pisa were to prove 
the rotation of the earth. 

Following the introductory chapters on the fundamentals of 
geography, Mr. Van Loon turns to the treatment of one country, 
or group of small countries, after another. Much the larger part 
of the volume is given to these special treatments, and in each in- 
stance there is interwoven with a description of the geographic set- 
ting a somewhat intimate human picture. The author is fortunate 
indeed in having at his command a rich fund of historical know]- 
edge. That flood of interesting material, of which he is a master, 
comes so readily to his mind that the history of the region far ex- 
ceeds the discussion of the geography. “History is the fourth di- 
mension of geography: it gives it both time and meaning.” 

But modern geography is much more than a description of 
physical features and a statement of the primary facts of climate 
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and of resources. It is a study of the adjustment of man in each 
geographic region to his environment. The chapter on Switzer. 
land, for example, shows a distinct and intelligent sympathy with 
the problems which the people of that country face, but the chap. 
ter is largely given to historical sketches. That material is exceed. 
ingly interesting and adds much to what geographers would com- 
monly use in describing a country, but the chapter does not give 
a vivid picture of the life of to-day. The student of history should 
emphasize and help us to interpret the great trends in human af- 
fairs through the ages. The geographer should, with that back- 
ground, give his chief attention to the interpretation of present 
conditions. 

Those who are especially interested in the Oriental countries 
will be pleased at the clearness with which the author has pre- 
sented the problems that are facing China and Japan. The brief 
review of the history of those nations prepares one to sympathize 
more intelligently with the present-day struggle in that part of 
the world. 

More space is allotted for the treatment of Great Britain than 
for many of the lesser countries of the world, and the treatment is 
much more geographical than in most chapters. Many of the en- 
vironmental factors are used in the interpretation of British his- 
tory. 

Mr. Van Loon could undoubtedly make a great contribution to 
geographic literature if he presented us with a volume on political 
geography, but in this volume he does not analyze the present 
geographic setting in sufficient detail to add anything to our 
knowledge of geography. His is, nevertheless, an exceedingly wel- 
come volume to the geographer because it presents in such inter- 
esting form many intimate details which Mr. Van Loon has dis- 
covered through his wide experiences in study and travel. 


Wa ttiace W. Atwoop 


DREAMER AND SAGE 
Tue Lirz or Emerson, 6y Van Wyck Brooks, £. P. Dutton & Co. 
One searches in vain for words by which to describe the strange 
and beautiful effect of this book upon the spirit. Is it a biography? 
Even to-day when this ancient form of writing takes so many new 
customs and laws unto itself, this study of the dreamer sage of 
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Concord is unusual—unusual even in respect to the other daring 
enetrations of Mr. Brooks into the minds of Clemens and James. 
Yet before attempting to define what the book does for us, we 
should remind ourselves first of what it leaves out—old clothes 
which Mr. Brooks sloughs aside in his bold attempt to reach the 
very marrow of Emerson’s life experience. 

For instance, the difficult, complex thought of Emerson, sub- 
jected to wave after wave of philosophical influences, English, 
American, German, French, and Oriental, is simplified, over- 
simplified if one likes the tough knots in these tangles and over- 
lays and fusions of old and new thought. “Nature,” which alone 
would still give Emerson to the world if all his other writings 
were destroyed, is hardly discussed. The great question of Emer- 
son’s relations with science becomes rather the question of feeling 
with him the poetic mysteries of man’s knowledge and ignorance, 
as Emerson stands in the Jardin des Plantes or hears the hum of 
the insects near Walden Pond. The external story itself is a dis- 
tant murmur compared with the intense experience of sharing 
Emerson’s intuitions as he lectures, as he walks with Hawthorne, 
as he sees Carlyle—though it must be added that the sketch of 
Emerson’s later years is, perhaps, the best description in print of 
a period which many students neglect. The analysis of his books 
is slight; the interpretation of Emerson in respect to his larger 
background, “avaricious, sensual America,” is subordinate; and, in 
my judgment, no compelling single idea such as lifted “The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain” into the réle of causative criticism, may be found 
in this Life. 

Why, then, is it a remarkable book? Because if this may be done 
(and, of course, there will remain doubters), Mr. Brooks has 
shown us Emerson’s way of life: not what he did, but what he 
was; not his argument concerning but his feeling towards life; not 
his reasoning and his conclusions, but his intuitions in the moments 
of their glory. Indeed it is less a “Life of Emerson” than “Emer- 
son Living.” It is idle to dwell upon the skill of Mr. Brooks’s 
technique—the writing, the mastery of the prose and poetry of 
his subjects, till journal and essay and poem fuse into the living 
man, the skilful creation of this living man’s immediate back- 
ground in scores of portraits of Concord contemporeries. It is 
more to the point to note the power of the result: the sustained yet 
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restrained emotion of these three hundred and fifteen pages, til] 
We rejoice in the beauty of the book and in Emerson’s spirit which 
it mirrors so transparently. This is what Mr. Brooks has accom- 
plished. We are one with Emerson, in youth and middle age, and 
towards the end when, says Mr. Brooks, “You met him on the 
road, so tall and slender, wrapped in his black cloak, with his peer- 
ing, questioning glance and that smile, as someone described i 
‘slowly, very slowly growing until it lit up his whole countenance 
with a refulgent beam.’ . . . You met him on the road, you saw 
him coming, you wondered if you would ever survive the onset, 
Then up your spirits went, soaring aloft, in the light of that quiet 
glory.” 


STaNLEY T. WituiaMs 


SOVIET RUSSIA: HISTORY AND COMMENT 


Tue History oF THE Russian REvotution: Vol. I, THe Overturow or 


TzarismM, Sy Leon Trotsky, translated by Max Eastman, Simon & 
Schuster. 


Russia, 5y Hans von Ecxarnt, translated by Catuerine A. Puiiurps, A. A, 
Knopf. 


Rurar Russia UNDER THE Oxp RécimeE, by Gerorw Tanquary Rosiniox, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Tue Soviet Worker, Sy JosepH Freeman, Horace Liveright, Inc. 
Macuines anD MEN tn Russia, 4y Louis Fiscuer, Harrison Smith. 


Years ago A. V. Lunacharsky wrote in his Revolutionary Silhou- 
ettes: “Trotsky treasures his historic réle, and would undoubtedly 
be ready to make any personal sacrifice, not by any means exclud- 
ing the sacrifice of his life, in order to remain in the memory of 
mankind with the halo of a genuine revolutionary leader.” Lenin, 
lying embalmed in a great mausoleum, has achieved canonization, 
but Trotsky, the organizer of the masses and revolutionary leader 
in action, lives in exile at Prinkipo after a lost struggle to arrest 
the course of communist bureaucracy. Now he writes a masterly 
history of the revolution with great insight and illumination, and 
proves his right to be reckoned among men of letters as well. It is 
a generous service on the part of Trotsky, who has only scorn for 
democracy and its flabby leadership, merely to recall that there 


was a democratic prelude to the rise of Bolshevism when the 
People was the hero. He writes of that period in the heroic mood, 
his pages rich in detail, magnificent in great effects and sweeping 
gestures and in full understanding of the temper of the masses. 
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He glorifies two heroes—Lenin and the average proletarian. He 
s generous, just, and objective, except when he deals with the lib- 
erals of the Duma and their socialist collaborators; then he is again 
the unrivalled master of dagger phrases, without mercy for his 
opponents, whom he relegates to the “dustbin of history,” un- 
mindful as a historian that they were not pathetic or simple- 
minded men, that their work was that of democratic pioneers chal- 
lenging an ancient tyranny although they failed in interpreting 
and organizing the will of the masses. It was the historic mission 
of Bolshevism, Trotsky maintains, to explain the frustrations of 
the early weeks, to build and to define party aims, to provide the 
fresh impulse of idea and resolution, to direct the creative ener- 
cies anew to the final achievement—“the forcible entrance of the 
masses into the realm of rulership over their destiny.” 

Trotsky’s account of the revolution does not depend upon logi- 
cal structure alone, or upon mere description of events and per- 
sonalities. He makes concrete use of specific facts as symbols of 
some inner historic unity, as instrumental devices for revealing ac- 
tion or personality, for the linking of essential movements, or for 
the clarification of social developments. In the terms of his method 
of dialectical materialism Trotsky formulates and solves his prob- 
lems. But Trotsky employs the method with surprising flexibility ; 
his use of it has little in common with the historical determinism 
of the orthodox socialist. He draws upon the historic process itself, 
all the realities of the struggle, including the unexpected, the 
unique, the various, which shaped events. He has no difficulty in 
reconciling historical determinism with the emergence of such per- 
sonalities as Lenin. Only Lenin, he holds, had a correct under- 
standing of the course of affairs. “The réle of personality arises 
before us here on a truly gigantic scale.” 

For a background of the revolution, “Rural Russia under the 
Old Régime” is invaluable. Such scenes as the ruins of a manor 
house, a formal garden invaded by brambles, a wild orchard 
tended by unkempt bast-shod peasants, started Dr. Robinson on 
his work—to give an account of the forces which had laid waste 
the old order. He believes that rural Russia, not the industrial 
centres, is truly representative of the country. His book is a fine 
piece of social-economic writing, scholarly in its adherence to evi- 
dence and in the selection of dominant influences; particularly im- 
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portant is the analysis of the great reforms of 1861 (which were 
actually designed to help the landowning class at disadvantage 
then in international competition), the growing decay of the 
landed estates, the miserable state of the peasantry, the influence 
of the rising capitalist-imperialist interest, ending in the vengeful 
class-consciousness of the Russian worker and peasant. Dr. Robin. 
son has not permitted himself to be lost in the maze of fact and 
dogma; he selects for emphasis definite cultural traits, especially 
the force of the collectivist tradition in rural Russia and the un. 
yielding spirit of revolt to the state. He has succeeded mainly in 
the first task, but not in his grasp of the spirit of revolt or non- 
acceptance, for which one must go to oral tradition and Russian 
literature. 

Professor Hans von Eckardt’s “Russia” offers more valuable 
material on the political and social trends of Russian civilization, 
especially in the sections dealing with the cultural antagonisms 
that existed between the classes of society. For centuries Russia has 
lagged behind other lands by reason of her geographic isolation, 
climate, institutions of church and state, being always at the mercy 
of economic and political exploitation. Von Eckardt admits the 
political ineptitude of the bourgeoisie as a ruling class, the cultural 
failure of the morally sensitive landed aristocracy, and the sig- 
nificance of communism as an abstract principle inherited from the 
nihilists, who projected a moral goal for society while denying the 
moral pretensions of the contemporary world. However, he con- 
siders the moulding power of the Russian temper itself upon com- 
munist thought and doctrine as of even greater significance for 
Russia and the world. What is new to-day in Russia is the nation- 
wide mobilization and exaltation of the ancient communal spirit of 
self-sacrifice and of self-fulfilment in the social group. 

Nearly all the books on contemporary Russia give general im- 
pressions and opinions with facts thrown in, but Mr. Freeman’s 
concern in “The Soviet Worker” is with facts in a restricted field. 
His study of labor is dispassionate in style, rich in factual material, 
with sufficient theoretical exposition to clarify the significance of 
facts. He makes no exaggerated claims about the workers’ stand- 
ard of living or material welfare, although he holds that they have 
gained something by contrast with prerevolutionary days; he even 
frankly regards the present shortage in goods, from housing to 


food and clothing, as matters of lesser moment than the process of 
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national discipline and education in social-mindedness. He does 
not seek to leave the impression of a smoothly operating social or- 
der, for he is aware of cultural backwardness and inexperience on 
the part of labor, but he insists that the Five-Year Plan precludes 
anarchy in production and distribution, and that all its present 
shortcomings are balanced by real gains from the elimination of 
wasteful competition and by certain intangible gains of the new so- 
cial outlook. His final judgment is that the Russian masses have 
fully accepted the doctrine that there is no logical or workable 
solution of the problems of modern industrialism except in a 
planned economic order, and that no matter what change may 
come in party government, there will be no return to the idea of 
an individualist economy self-regulated by competition. 

Mr. Fischer’s book, “Machines and Men in Russia,” is much 
narrower in scope than Mr. Freeman’s study, and while sympa- 
thetic with the theoretical objectives of a co-ordinated national 
economy, it is not always critical in its estimates of the present. 
There is too much said in praise of machinery, but little considera- 
tion is given to the wastes of workers’ control, the policy of delib- 
erate concentration upon heavy industries, the impractical size or 
location of plants, the unsolved problems of agriculture in relation 
to the cities. Moreover, the author is too quick to claim the aboli- 
tion of unemployment under a planned economy in Russia as an 
inevitable result; he fails to consider the excessive use of man 
power in the operation of industries, the presence of a large stand- 
ing army, the lack of labor-saving devices in certain fields, and the 
use of large staffs in various forms of administration and propa- 


ganda. 
EuGENE M. KaypEn 


JEANNE SPEAKS 

Tue TriaL oF JEANNE D'Arc, translated by W. P. Barrett, Gotham House, 
Ine. 

BiocrapHEers of The Maid, using the French and Latin texts, 


have drawn upon the court records of her trial for hundreds of 
years, although no publishers have ever before printed a complete 
version in English. But these biographers, usually persons with 
strong convictions, have too often used the documents to illus- 
trate their own views of life or to hammer home theses dear to 
their hearts. Mark Twain, for example, whose account is inter- 
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larded with chapters of grotesque humor, used Jeanne’s career 2. 
one more opportunity to vent his rage against the politics anq 
theology of the Middle Ages. Michelet made her the apotheosi 
of all the virtues of the French peasantry. To Bernard Shaw mn 
was the first Protestant. Anatole France set out to clear away the 
accumulated mass of legend hovering about her name, and pre- 
sented her story in the light (or darkness) of modern psychology 
and modern skepticism. Jeanne’s lovers have usually been men 
who met her too late, men who met her after their own habits of 
thought had become confirmed. 

Fascinating as these and scores of other treatises about her are, 
we now have access in English to a truer Jeanne d’Arc in these 
trial records. In them we see her at first hand, and the text bristles 
with interest the moment she is brought before her judges. We 
ourselves can now judge of the fairness or unfairness of the trial, 
We ourselves can now make up our minds about the Bishop of 
Beauvais: defender of the Faith to some; hireling of England to 
others. We can now decide for ourselves whether the so-called 
confessions made to priests on the day of her death, as reported in 
the uncertified “Subsequent Documents,” were sheer propaganda 
or truthful disclosures. 

Whatever our decision in these matters, we are certain to be 
thrilled by the story—one of the most vivid in world history. On 
one side, sixty learned judges, armed with theological and ecclesi- 
astical statutes and decisions stretching over hundreds of years, 
feeling themsélves the defenders and preservers of the Church 
Militant against heretical error; egged on to do their duty by the 
University of Paris; the dark shadow of Bedford (brilliant 
brother of Henry the Fifth) lurking in the background. On the 
other side, a country virgin of nineteen, armed with peasant 
shrewdness, simplicity, naive candor, and her “Voices,” facing 
these judges without counsel, and burdened by heavy iron chains. 
Her responses are so superb, and her conduct so appealing, that 
she confounds her judges, fascinates and wins over to herself the 
imagination of France and of the world, and opens up new and 
unrealized possibilities in human nature. She becomes, in the 
phrase Whitman applied to another, “the sweetest, dearest soul 
of all our days and lands.” 

This translation by W. P. Barrett is rendered with nobility and 
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i:onity. In England it has been passed upon by Eileen Power, 
editor for the Routledge Mediaeval Series, and such approval 
-hould be an adequate guarantee of its scholarly accuracy. Where 
the Latin version kept the old French word or phrase as untrans- 
Jatable, and Barrett had used an English equivalent, the Ameri- 
can publishers have restored the old French in italics or brackets. 
Hence it is, all in all, an extremely careful presentation. To the 
court records, the publishers have added Pierre Champion’s essay 
on the trial and his “Dramatis Personae,” in which he character- 
izes all the leading participants. These personal sketches will in- 
terest readers who wish to go behind the trial to the judges and 
their probable motives. His commentary on the trial shows an 
astonishing amount of research into the fourteenth century, but 
its composition, as in the case of so many essays of learned schol- 
ars, lacks grace and fluency. The twelve illustrations in black and 
white by Frank P. Rennie have a certain quaintness in keeping 
with the flavor of the text; they do not, however, assist the imagi- 
nation of those who visualize Jeanne as an attractive and magnetic 
personality. In all the externals of bookmaking the publishers 
have achieved a result that will warm the heart of the most exact- 


ing bibliophile. 


WILBERT SNow 


MOZART 


Mozart, dy SacCHEVERELL SiTWELL, D. Appleton & Co. 
Mozart, dy Marcia Davenport, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Faisons petit, petit, petit, faisons original.” This motto, satiri- 
cally put by an eminent French composer into the mouths of mod- 
ern artists and musicians seems to have been adopted by their 
biographers as well. Perhaps it is inevitable in a day when the 
number of subjects for biography hardly keeps pace with the army 
of authors. Often the results are “petit” in displaying but one new 
facet of the subject—essays which have been overexpanded into 
books: or “original” to the extent of illumining the author more 
than the subject. Mr. Sitwell’s book on Mozart is an example of 
the first procedure. “Fresh information about Mozart it is impos- 
sible to acquire,” he writes in his bibliographical note, confirming 
the reader in an opinion that the biographical chapters are per- 
functorily done in the shadow of Grove’s Dictionary. “But,” 
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continues Mr. Sitwell, “it is hoped that in these pages something 
new may have been attempted in two other directions.” ]t ; 
claimed by Mr. Sitwell, as the author “of the only book in oy; 
language that deals with the art and architecture of Austria ang 
Germany at that time,” that he has given more attention thay 
any previous writer upon the subject to the civilization in which 
Mozart lived. It is true that he has analyzed the “parallels tp 
Mozart’s music in the other arts of the day.” Here is material, if 
not for a book, at least for an absorbingly interesting essay. But 
unfortunately in the execution of the design he falters, and we are 
left with only a vague idea of the rococo character of Mozart's 
work. Further, Mr. Sitwell has tried to state what effect Mozart’s 
music “produces upon sensitive, if untrained ears.” Here is the 
crux of Mr. Sitwell’s difficulty, in the word “untrained.” It js 
perhaps no wonder that he completely misunderstands the moods 
of the last two movements of the G minor symphony, and insinu- 
ates that Rossini, Offenbach, and Johann Strauss received Mo- 
zart’s mantle. Yet the book is not without value as an expression 
of individual reaction to beautiful music, and many lovely com- 
positions, all too seldom heard, are discussed in these pages. 
Mrs. Davenport’s “Mozart” is certainly not perfunctory. “I 
offer neither a romance nor a textbook,” she says in her preface. 
“T have tried to tell the truth.” The implication is obvious. Weary 
alike of the “authoritative” three-volume biography of former 
times and of the sentimentality of “appreciation,” she has at- 
tempted to give background without being diffuse, and to put her 
hero in a clear if not too rosy light. In this she is admirably suc- 
cessful: yet occasionally her impartiality becomes a little conscious. 
She is perhaps inclined to overstress the coarseness of Mozart’s 
letters and the insignificance of his person. On the other hand, she 
is capable of some sentimentality herself, as in the imagined love 
scenes between Mozart and Aloysia Weber. The method she has 
evolved of using single quotation marks for imaginary conversa- 
tions, double ones for excerpts from sources, is ingenious: but hav- 
ing disavowed an intention of writing a romance, has she the right 
to use her single quotation marks so much? 
The truth is apparently that Mrs. Davenport has lived so in- 
tensely with her idea of Mozart that sometimes she has the illu- 
sion of having known him in the flesh. This makes for a vivid, 
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cather than scholarly biography. Her statement in the introduc- 
tion that the frontispiece is “the truest likeness of Mozart I know” 
has an odd ring. It betrays her absorption in the subject to the 
extent of forgetting that, like all of us, she is not in a position to 
know which is the truest likeness of Mozart. She has raised her 
impressions to the level of facts. For this reason, she has not alto- 
gether avoided the charge of romancing, though the result is a 
charming romance. Her account of the relations between Mozart 
and Casanova is based on such slender foundation that it partakes 
of the nature of fiction rather than biography. The finished prod- 
uct is decidedly readable, and one’s quarrel with the author is 
with her claim for her work rather than with the work itself. 

Once the reader has realized the necessity of accepting the book 
as an account in which imagination plays a high part, there is much 
to admire. The portrait of Mozart’s father is convincing. The 
comments on Mozart’s music are, for the most part, penetrating. 
Scene after scene is set down with a zest and detail which are 
disarming. The conclusion is a curious exception. The author’s 
intention was perhaps to bring her book to an end as suddenly as 
the life of Mozart was snuffed out, but it reads as if an over- 
zealous editor had said “No further.” Or is this abruptness an- 
other effort to avoid the sentimental? Let us for once be senti- 
mental about Mozart! Not every day are the inhabitants of this 
planet enraptured as by that youth. Let us freely confess that the 
most stirring thing in Mrs. Davenport’s book is the sight of that 
reproduction of Mozart’s autograph for his English friend, those 
few words in faulty English by the master of another language— 
“don’t never forget your true and faithfull friend Wolfgang 
Amadé Mozart.” Who of us, though we know only his music, 
could succeed in forgetting him? 

Bruce Simonps 


AN OPEN UNIVERSE 


VottairE, dy ANDRE Mavross, D. Appleton & Co. 
A Private Universe, dy ANpré Maurois, D. Appleton & Co. 


M. Mavrots is a prolific writer. In addition to a novel, “The 
Family Circle,” two more works of his have lately appeared in 
English dress. One of them is a Life of Voltaire. Let it be said 
at once that it cannot vie in importance with his biographies of 
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Shelley and Byron that preceded it. No doubt the author was ham. 
pered by the modest aim of the series which he inaugurates, and 
some will probably think that this is too concise a book for ¢ 
large a subject. Scholars will also miss those discussions which fo, 
a long time seem to have been the chief delight of the Voltaireay 
critics. But as a popular book this biography will do good service. 
M. Maurois’ admirers will find in it those qualities which ren. 
dered the author of “Ariel” famous the world over—ease of map. 
ner, lucidity and grace of style, kindly wit verging on the para. 
doxical, and, above all, the art which knows how to select signifi- 
cant events and to weave around them the intricacies of a charac- 
ter. Thus this small volume is full of matter and coruscates with 
flashes of insight, such as these: Voltaire “is a Benedictine of ra- 
tionalism”; “a theist in name, a humanist in fact.” I think I like 
this one best: “He knew more history than the mathematicians 
and more physics than the historians”—a statement which goes a 
long way towards uncovering the essential qualities and deficien- 
cies of the man, and has the advantage, besides, of being witty. 
Very different is the book entitled “A Private Universe.” This 
is a collection of essays, fragments of journals, sketches, social and 
political studies, which testify to the variety of interests of a sin- 
gularly active mind. But one should not imagine from this de- 
scription of the contents that we have here a gathering of disparate 
articles. On the contrary, a unifying idea runs through them, an 
idea which proves to be no less than a key to the author’s views 
on the all-important problem of life. We are, in Aldous Huxley’s 
words, “private universes” with no link of communication. A 
sickly ascetic like Pascal is terrified by the eternal silence of the 
infinite spaces. But an Aldous Huxley, free from dyspepsia and 
insomnia, refuses to accept Pascal’s neuralgia-metaphysic. Again, 
a laundress does not care either about infinite spaces or about the 
moral relativism of Huxley, but she will speak with passion and 
eloquence of the velvet dress she longs to buy. So we all have our 
own cosmos in which we entrench ourselves, impenetrable to other 
people’s cosmos. M. Maurois recognizes the truth of all this, but 
he wonders, all the same, whether there is not “a common uni- 
verse which would embrace all those universes, a country of the 
monads, a truth that is communicable.” Is it not possible, in a 
word, to understand Pascal and also Huxley? 
M. Maurois’ private universe, at any rate, is not a closed one; 
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‘+ js, indeed, remarkably extensible. He has travelled much, in the 
world and among books, and to the observing of nations, men, and 
;deas he brings a keen, alert, receptive mind, freed from conven- 
tions, eager to please and to be pleased, fond of friends and not 
‘nimical to foes, thoroughly sane because convinced that the trap- 
pings which man likes so much are worthless. And so M. Maurois 
goes from man to man, from nation to nation, from book to book, 
noting and pondering, gathering ideas along the way, from which 
he makes his own honey, determined to be sympathetic even 
though his acute eye and sense of humor detect the weaknesses 
and ridiculous things that wriggle under the fair appearances. 

This happy disposition to understand everything has, however, 
its limitations. M. Maurois has been strongly influenced by the 
more modern theories, especially by the theory of relativity, and 
he has lost all hope of acquiring a knowledge of the absolute since 
science itself no longer pretends to build up a final system of the 
universe. He finds human societies in a constant ebb and flow. 
Even our individual cosmos alters with age. That truth is relative 
is perhaps the only absolute truth. Hence for an intelligent man— 
and how intelligent M. Maurois can be!—the impossibility of 
having any illusions. “A man of courage should recognize the 
hypothetical nature of all human knowledge.” There are things— 
shadows—which will always baffle our understanding. 

And all this would be profoundly discouraging if the author’s 
gentle optimistic nature did not intervene. Fortunately M. Mau- 
rois believes also in “the ability of the intelligence, backed by ex- 
perience, to make continual adjustment of the hypothesis in order 
to make it conform as closely as possible to the invisible model 
whose movements it helps us to foretell.” So that when man has 
well understood his infirmity, within the accepted bounds he still 
remains free “to give pledges, and live up to them.” Knowing that 
civilizations are always supported by fictions, he will allow con- 
ventions their due respect, and thus he will be able “to create rela- 
tively stable societies.” Evidently all is not for the best in the best 
of worlds; but “under the clockwork vault of the stars” there may 
be a place for moderate joys and for “a sense of peace and security 
to savage and unhappy animals.” 

This is certainly not an overambitious conception. But it is a 
safe one; taking possibilities into account, discounting treacherous 
illusions, full of worldly wisdom, and rendering life acceptable. 
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It is also the solution offered by Voltaire in “Candide,” which 
M. Maurois considers the most characteristic work, the master. 
piece, of the Ferney philosopher. This coincidence is startling, buy 
not so unexpected, after all, as it may look. Voltaire—Maurojs— 
the collocation of the two names has a satisfactory ring, and perhaps 
it explains many things for which there is no room in an article of 
this sort. 


ALBERT FEvItyerat 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES 


Wituiam Concreve, dy D. Crane Taytor, Oxford University Press, 
Orway anv Lez, 4y Roswety Gray Ham, Yale University Press. 
AsraHaM Cow ey, dy ArTHUR H. NetHercort, Oxford University Press, 
Tue Matcuyess Orinpa, by Puitip W. Sovers, Harvard University Press. 
Sir WititiaM TEMPLE, 4y Ciara Marsure, Yale University Press. 


Ir is a pity that the late Sir Edmund Gosse could not have lived 
to review these volumes. They would have interested him keenly, 
since four of them deal with writers of whom he published more 
or less elaborate studies and upon whose biographies he did pio- 
neer work. He might reasonably complain that his successors have 
not treated him with much consideration, though their debt to him 
is considerable. Among these writers only Mr. Taylor, while indi- 
cating Gosse’s occasional errors of detail, makes full acknowl- 
edgment of the importance of his researches and of his critical 
achievement. It is true enough that Gosse was not an accurate 
scholar; but he had two qualities which are of some importance in 
literary studies—a fine critical sense and the power to write grace- 
ful and readable prose. 

Collectively, these five volumes, dealing with writers of 
tragedy, comedy, poetry, and essays, offer an interesting cross sec- 
tion of English letters in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first four are biographies, with an attempt at critical ap- 
praisal of the literary achievement of their subjects. Their value 
depends largely upon the new facts they establish, or the errors 
they correct; none of them succeeds in drawing a first-rate bio- 
graphical portrait, and none of them, except perhaps Mr. Ham’s 
“Otway and Lee,” contributes anything of much value to criti- 
cism. All of them, however, are competent accounts of what is 
known about their subjects, and all of them make some additions 
to the stock of knowledge. 
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Asa biographical narrative, Mr. Taylor’s “William Congreve” 
s most successful. It is well planned and lucidly written, making 
the best of the scanty available material without any parade of 
erudition. Inevitably the book will be compared with Gosse’s Life 
of Congreve, and on the biographical side it stands the compari- 
son fairly well. Mr. Taylor gives much fuller treatment than 
Gosse to Congreve’s earlier and later years, and a more accurate 
and detailed account of the Collier controversy, though he is in- 
consistent in his judgments of Collier’s influence upon the theatre. 
This is an example of his weakness on the side of criticism; an- 
other is the curious remark that Congreve “saw the life of the 
aristocracy steadily and saw it whole.” This is exactly what he did 
not do. Mr. Taylor is uncritical in his admiration of both Con- 
greve’s character and his comedies. Yet the personality of 
Congreve, with his fastidiousness, his snobbishness, his almost im- 
penetrable reserve, becomes distinct in spite of the idealization. 
Though generous to Gosse, Mr. Taylor is less than fair to Ma- 
caulay, damning him on one page and borrowing from him with- 
out acknowledgment on the next. 

Mr. Ham’s “Otway and Lee” is a novel attempt at a joint biog- 
raphy of two men associated in time, profession, and ill fate, but 
not closely in a personal way. We have no certain and direct evi- 
dence, indeed, of any personal association. The book is devoted 
chiefly to Otway, with occasional chapters on Lee; it gives the im- 
pression of an Elizabethan play or a Victorian novel, with plot 
and sub-plot loosely related. It would have gained in clearness 
more than it would have lost in other respects if the two writers 
had been treated separately. It is valuable especially for its study 
of the social and political background of the two playwrights and 
their work. Partly by dint of numerous quotations from little 
known contemporary poems, pamphlets, and letters, it gives a 
vivid and detailed picture of the society in which a Restoration 
dramatist lived and moved. Mr. Ham’s discussion of the influence 
of politics on the drama is of exceptional interest. As a biographer, 
he carries rather too heavy a weight of learning, and his narrative 
method is circuitous. He makes relatively slight use of Otway’s 
famous love letters to Mrs. Barry; I think he should have re- 
printed them entire (there are only six) with full commentary. 

Mr. Nethercot’s “Abraham Cowley,” like Mr. Ham’s “Ot- 
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way” and Mr. Souers’s “Orinda,” is the first full-length moder, 
biography of its subject in English. It presents the results of ¢y. 
tended and conscientious investigation, and clears up some previ- 
ously doubtful points about Cowley’s life. But considering th, 
oddity and picturesqueness of Cowley’s career as “poet, play. 
wright, spy, physician,” the book is disappointing. Mr. Netherco 
has no talent for narrative, and his English is clumsy and inaccy. 
rate. He gives us a welter of information about Cowley, from 
which the poet fails to emerge as a person. Critically, the most in. 
teresting chapter is the discussion of the term “metaphysical” 3; 
applied to Cowley and a group of other poets with whom he 
would have acknowledged little in common. 

Cowley wrote an ode “On the Death of Mrs. Katherine Phil. 
lips,’ whom he declared a poetess superior to Sappho. Mr, 
Souers’s “The Matchless Orinda” is a careful and rather unduly 
long study of this neglected minor writer, interesting as the first 
woman in England to gain poetical fame. Katherine Phillips did 
not deserve her contemporary reputation, and later generations 
have nearly forgotten her. Her prose is better than her verse, and 
Mr. Souers has done well in quoting liberally from her letters to 
her Platonic friend Poliarchus (Sir Charles Cotterell). Readers 
who are not specialists in the seventeenth century, however, will 
still find in Gosse’s charming monograph (in “Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Studies”) the best portrait and the best criticism of the sub- 
ject. 

Sir William Temple, as well as Cowley and various others, 
wrote an elegy on Orinda, who was a friend of his wife’s. Miss 
Marburg’s book on Temple has been advertised by its publishers 
as a biography; this is an injustice to the work, which pretends to 
be and is nothing of the sort. It is a limited study of certain aspects 
of Temple’s thought, neglecting his political essays, which com- 
prise a large and important part of his work. It is primarily an at- 
tempt to arrange in systematic form Temple’s ideas on moral 
philosophy, history, and literature, and on the basis of this rear- 
rangement, to revaluate him as a thinker. It defines him as a “lib- 
ertine” and a skeptic, and tries, with some success, to place him in 
the thought of his time. To do this with any approach to finality, 
however, it would have been necessary to consider other aspects of 
Temple’s work, especially his political writing. The curiously 
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eclectic character of the book is best illustrated by the fact that the 
chapter on Temple as a historian contains no reference to 
Temple’s most important contribution to history, his memoirs, 
and no mention of his most ambitious historical work apart from 
the memoirs, the “Introduction to the History of England.” 
Such omissions may be partly explained by the circumstance that 
the author is chiefly interested in Temple’s contribution to the 
“ancient-modern” controversy, and leaves out of account works 
which do not bear directly upon that matter. To the reviewer, who 
happens to have devoted a good deal of study to Temple, this 
seems the least interesting and important aspect of his work. But 
Miss Marburg deserves the credit of having arrived at a juster 
estimate of Temple’s share in that “battle of the books” than has 
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POSTING THE HISTORICAL LEDGER 


Man anv Tecunics, by Oswatp SPENGLER, translated by Cuarwes F, At- 


xinson, A. A. Knopf. 
Tue EMERGENCE oF Man, dy Geratp Hearn, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue modern man is trying to balance his intellectual accounts 
with himself, his fellows, and his world. This process compels him 
to post in the ledgers of history and philosophy the figures from 
the petty cashbooks of the several sciences. These two works are 
an attempt to strike a trial balance in the ledger. Most of the 
entries coincide but the balances do not agree. Spengler is a pessi- 
mist who finds our civilization facing an ominous deficit; Heard 
is an optimist who makes the figures yield a reassuring credit item. 
Thus Spengler: “To cherish any illusion whatsoever is deplorable. 
Only dreamers believe that there is a way out. Optimism is cow- 
ardice. Our duty is to hold on to the lost position, without hope, 
without rescue”; and Heard: “So stage by stage, we can see the 
being in which we are, the mind which as it emerges calls itself 
man, like a great bird with steady beat rising from the earth and 
taking of its nature to the sky.” 

We can only conclude that these and all kindred attempts to 
write the human story in something like its totality and finality 
are premature. The cash records of the several sciences are not 
yet in shape to be closed and transferred to the ledgers. There are 
a good many open accounts and collections yet to come in. Other- 
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wise how can two men working with a common method on the 
same material come to diametrically opposite conclusions? The 
discrepancy cannot be charged to the facts and must, therefore, b. 
imputed to the temperament, bias, and personal predilection of 
the authors. Hence this type of book is significant for what it at. 
tempts rather than for what it achieves. 

Spengler has given us in his brief hundred pages the dogmatic 
skeleton of his “Decline of the West” and the premise of his 
proposed history of man, which he may or may not write. “Tech. 
nic” is the tactics of the living, the power of dealing independ- 
ently with situations; it is the inner form of the outward conflic¢ 
with environment; it is thought about a process. With animals 
this thought is instinctive and constant throughout the species and 
genus, with man it is self-conscious and highly individualized, 
Man emerges from his animal background as a solitary beast of 
prey, and in his higher manifestations remains so to-day. His fight 
becomes ultimately a spiritual struggle with the outer universe 
from which his growth in self-consciousness steadily alienates him, 
In its maturest form of pure or experimental science, his “technic” 
is still the stratagem of the beast of prey, a bold dispassionate at- 
tempt to outwit the cosmic adversary. 

The age of the machine in which our Faustian culture and civi- 
lization have issued is simply the latest form of man’s gratifica- 
tion of his need to plot and scheme. It is the product of an inner 
compulsion rather than the studied creation of any utilitarianism. 
The authentic spiritual satisfaction of our time is had not by the 
artist or the religionist but by the engineer who sees the liner that 
he has planned slipping down the ways, or the dirigible that he 
has built rising from the ground. So long as these secrets and satis- 
factions remained the property of the higher men in the Western 
world our civilization still had an expectation of further life. But 
having sold out our secrets to yellow men and brown men and 
black men—on the mistaken theory that in so doing we should 
extend our markets—we have invited our doom. Their cheap 
labor applied to our machines must destroy us. The situation in 
which we now find ourselves “is no mere crisis, but the beginning 
of @ catastrophe.” We can only stand at our posts like the Reman 
sentinel who was buried under the ashes of Vesuvius, and die like 
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entlemen. To those for whom Spengler’s now familiar theory of 
the thousand-year arc of culture and civilization is the pass-key to 
history this meagre volume contains the whole gospel. To those 
who have read Spengler, not for his dogmas but for his suggestive 
“asides,” this little work is peculiarly barren. 

Mr. Heard holds that no history of man could be written until 
psychology made that history possible. His book is an attempt to 
tell us what went on in the brains of the first “trial men” and 
what has been going on in the brain of true and emergent man. 
This psychological rewriting of the record is naturally more suc- 
cessful in the later period where historical sources are available 
than in those remoter times which must be divided between the 
biologist and the anthropologist. We have no data to tell us what 
happened in the half minds of the trial men when they came down 
out of “the Tree,” when they first held a flint in their hands and 
first kindled fire by accident. Mr. Heard’s reconstruction of their 
primitive fun and fear remains therefore engaging art, but cannot 
be called accredited science. The author is more plausible in deal- 
ing with the last six thousand years. His account of the events 
which gave us successively the Hero, the Tyrant, the Prophet, the 
Lawgiver, and the Philosopher is interesting. To his theory that 
known history factors out into a cycle of romantic and classic pe- 
riods, times of adventure and initiative and times of consolidation 
and stability, we give censent. It is here that Mr. Heard is at his 
best. Like Spengler he reads the particular major movements of 
human history as a record first of spontaneous creative activity 
and then of the methodical conservation of the fruits of this activ- 
ity in applied knowledge, but unlike Spengler he sees this process 
as an ascending spiral not as a congeries of unrelated arcs. 

As for our present lot, Mr. Heard holds that man is maturing 
himself as a dispassionate observer of his universe and that the 
observations to which he is still pledged are far from concluded. 
Spiritually, we have enough and more than enough work on hand 
to last out and to satisfy us for our lifetime, probably for genera- 
tions to come. When the present age of the scientific hypothesis is 
ended—for this is the form which faith takes in our time—a new 
cycle will begin, carrying us to further satisfactions. 


W. L. Sperry 
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THE NEW QUEST 

For Sinners Onty, dy A. J. Russert, Harper & Brothers. 

“A Book about sinners, for sinners, by a sinner. You may not like 
it,” says the author of this British best-seller. “You may even hate 
it, for, though it introduces lovely people, it comes to grips with 
an unlovely subject—and solves it.” 

In 1931 A. J. Russell was the hard-boiled managing editor of 
“The London Sunday Express,” with over a million in circula. 
tion, when he heard of a religious Fellowship which had begun 
in Oxford and was sweeping across the world. From China, the 
United States, India, Holland, South Africa, Germany, and South 
America came echoes of this new movement, and he decided to 
see for himself if there were any news value in it. 

Immediately he was drawn to the men and women he met, who 
were engaged in this new quest to rediscover through the churches 
the lost radiancy of the Christian religion and make real to men 
the power and personality of Jesus Christ. He sets down in his 
book his first impressions of them: “Regard them as one would— 
saints, adventurers, fanatics, anachronisms—unquestionably they 
possessed a great deal more than the ordinary cultured human 
animal.” 

He tells of meeting Frank Buchman and hearing about the 
vision of Christ which had come into his life while he was listen- 
ing to a woman preach on the Cross in a chapel in Keswick. 
The writer pays a great tribute to the character and power of this 
man—the most loved, derided, praised, and abused leader of reli- 
gious thought since the days of John Wesley. Like Wesley, Frank 
Buchman believes in confession and restitution, and like Charles 
Fox with his Inner Light, he believes in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Russell tells the story of Buchman’s conversion of the three 

key men of a great university, its skeptical dean, a brilliant gradu- 
ate, who had proclaimed himself a Confucianist, and the college 
bootlegger. He also tells how Buchman transformed the life of a 
Chinese official, and how this official, when the Bolshevists ob- 
tained control of his province, risked having his head carried on a 
pole through the streets rather than give up his new-found reli- 
gion. The book is full of stories of men and women in all classes 
of society, up and outs as well as down and outs, who have been 
rescued, changed, and restored. 
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At last the author, convinced by the sheer pragmatism of the 
movement, joined the Fellowship himself, and he has written this 
book about what he has himself seen and heard, as his contribu- 
tion to it. According to his experience, this movement contains the 
> answer to life’s riddle and makes Christianity intelligible to the 
man in the street. The book should be read by anyone who is 
interested in religion—and that means all of us. In one of his 
closing chapters the author quotes from James Douglas. “These 
little groups,” Douglas writes, “are spreading all over the world. 
They have no churches and no organizations. They are vitalizing 
all the creeds and all the sects. They may do for the twentieth 
century what Wesley did for the eighteenth century. Who 
knows?” 

Then that hard-boiled editor, who refused to believe in any- 
thing that he could not prove, voices his own convictions: “The 
new world revival is surely at hand and coming to us in the same 
way that Christianity first burst on a pagan world when Spirit- 
filled men . . . went everywhere witnessing to their experiences 
of a risen Lord.” 

SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


LETTERS AND COMMENT 
CHARLOTTE MEW 
By Vircinia Moore 


OT many years ago there lived in Bloomsbury a woman who 

had a squarish hand, like a sensitive man’s, rather square 
shoulders, a thin mouth in which was no hardness, hair that was 
always blowing about, and light-colored eyes that startled you by 
being so startled; and she chose to wear a man’s overcoat; and 
though she was educated, she had no traffic with the schools, and 
though she was poor, she kept her rapt peculiar faith in an obscure 
but existent good; and her father, a distinguished architect, had 
died when she was a child, and her mother died when she was just 
getting used to being middle-aged, and then her adored sister 
Anne died, in agony, and when the pressure was too great on her 
heart, sick and lonely, she died in a London nursing home by her 
own hand; and this woman, though few people knew it then or 
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know it now, was a great poet. Great, not in quantity, for she lef 
only two small volumes, one posthumous, but in crystal and jp. 
dubitable quality. 

It is difficult to sketch a life in which very little happened, and 
that little was concealed. One can state boldly the bounding dates, 
whereupon almost everything becomes myth, conjecture, a gray 
fog rising. A handful of friends testify to her wit, her charm, her 
incorruption, her love of truth for its own sake, which was the un- 
derpinning and solid foundation of her being. In 1923, when she 
was fifty-four, Thomas Hardy, John Masefield, and Walter de |, 
Mare saw to it that she got a Civil List pension of seventy-five 
pounds a year. But the rain fell on ground too parched; after the 
death of those she loved the most, nothing would grow. Poverty js 
not the only despair; it is not the body only which must be nour. 
ished. She tried a while longer, without hope, and then she decided 
not to try. 

Is this all? Are we to be told nothing about the gayer days in 
Paris, or the slow formation of passionate belief, or the love which 
taught her by frustration, and which must have lain behind ex- 
quisite love poems? The answer is Nothing, because she willed it 
so. Loneliness demanded more loneliness; there was no breakin 
the painful and loved habit. Charlotte Mew was like the maid in 
her poem “The Farmer’s Bride” who “wasn’t a woman—more like 
a little frightened fay,” and we have to run after her, and seize her, 
and fetch her home. 

But how? Only by reading the poems. They are the fruit of a 
life, and in them, implicit, are the roots and branches. This can 
never be explained logically. Only the purest feeling can intercept 
and interpret. And we must not cry autobiography too often, lest 
we falsify the picture, and deny the soul its privilege of vicarious 
experience. Who has the temerity to declare that the Farmer’s 
Bride who is afraid of all men folk is Charlotte Mew, or the re- 
proacher of another Judas in that searing, terrific poem, “Friend, 
Wherefore—?,” or even the shaken “Madeleine in Church”? Yet 
there are resemblances, and one imagines one hears in the voice that 

extra and convincing quality which is personal and inevitable pain, 
not pain assumed. 

At least thirty poems out of some sixty in “The Farmer’s Bride” 
and “The Rambling Sailor” (not counting the “Early Poems”) are 
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beyond description lovely. They are intelligent but not intellectual ; 
they are simple; though emotional, they are not heavy; by the 
lightest means, the most wistful, the most poignant, the most cir- 
cling and purposeless and at the same time the most sure, they 


break the heart. 
She says, with the wounding simplicity of children: 


This year’s a different thing,— 
I'll not think of you. 

But I'll like Spring because it is simply Spring 
As the thrushes do. 


And again: 


Tide be runnin’ the great world over: 
”T was only last June month I mind that we 

Was thinkin’ the toss and the call in the breast of the lover 
So everlastin’ as the sea. 


Here’s the same little fishes that sputter and swim, 
Wi’ the moon’s old glim on the gray, wet sand; 
An’ him no more to me nor me to him 
Than the wind goin’ over my hand. 


Then the volume of music swells. “I Have Been through the 
Gates” is solemn as Milton: 


His heart, to me, was a place of palaces and pinnacles and shining towers; 

I saw it then as we see things in dreams,—I do not remember how long I 
slept; 

I remember the trees, and the high, white walls, and how the sun was always 
on the towers; 

The walls are standing to-day, and the gates: I have been through the gates, 
I have groped, I have crept 

Back, back. There is dust in the streets, and blood; they are empty; darkness 
isover them; 

His heart is a place with the lights gone out, forsaken by great winds and 
the heavenly rain, unclean and unswept, 

Like the heart of the holy city, old, blind, beautiful Jerusalem, 

Over which Christ wept. 


Indeed, the long “Madeleine in Church” alone would set her 
among the imperishable. The length of line and the tempo change 
with shifting moods, and a soul is revealed, stripped of its last 
pretense. 
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Oh, quiet Christ who never knew 
The poisonous fangs that bite us through 
And make us do the things we do, 
See how we suffer and fight and die, 
How helpless and how low we lie, 
God holds You, and You hang so high, 
Though no one looking long at You 
Can think You do not suffer too, 
But, up there, from your still star-lighted tree 
What can You know, what can You really see 
Of this dark ditch, the soul of me! 


It goes on and on, and nothing else seems to matter as one reads; 
which, after all, is the test of art. 

Most of her life she was compelled to live in the city. But she 
loved the country. 


Lord, when I look at lovely things which pass, 
Under old trees the shadow of young leaves 
Dancing to please the wind along the grass, 
Or the gold stillness of the August sun on the August sheaves; 
Can I believe there is a heavenlier world than this? 
And if there is 
Will the strange heart of any everlasting thing 
Bring me these dreams that take my breath away? 
They come at evening with the home-flying rooks and the scent of hay, 
Over the fields. They come in Spring. 


What a disturbed life, spanning from Queen Victoria, across the 
Great War, into the post-war period! It took constant readjust- 
ment in a heart vulnerable to every least shift of meaning. Yet 
what courage! 


Smile, Death, as you fasten the blades to my feet for me, 
On, on let us skate past the sleeping willows dusted with snow; 
Fast, fast down the frozen stream, with the moor and the road and the 
vision behind, 
(Show me your face, why the eyes are kind! ) 
And we will not speak of life or believe in it or remember it as we go. 


Lovely words: the distillation of passion, not passion itself. Faith- 
ful words, for did she not believe to the end of the “whole gay, 
unbearable, amazing show” that “nothing is true that is not good”? 
And these words, with all the other words in the two thin volumes, 
are they not enough of a biography? 





